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Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
This morning the committee starts hearing the 1955 appropriation 


requests for the Department of Labor. But before we hear the 
Secretary of the Department of Labor, Mr. Mitchell, I would like to 
say for the record that it is with deep regret that I announce that 
one of our very valuable members, the gentleman from Iowa, Mr. 
Ben Jensen, is not with us this morning because he unfortunately 
was one of those who was wounded on the floor of the House yesterday 
during the shooting by the Puerto Rican Nationalists and is confined to 
the hospital. The last report I had on Mr. Jensen was late last 
night to the effect that he was resting peacefully and, while he suffered 
a serious wound, his condition was not considered critical. 

The witness this morning is the Secretary of Labor, Mr. James P. 
Mitchell. On behalf of the committee, Mr. Mitchell, let me say that 
we welcome you this morning. We will be very pleased to hear any 
statement you care to present to the committee. 

Secretary Mircue.t. I appreciate this opportunity to place before 
you the Department of alerts budget estimates for the fiscal year 
1955. While the budget was initially prepared before I assumed 
office, I want to assure you that I have personally reviewed the items 
and have held meetings with the Bureau heads concerning each pro- 

ram and have discussed the estimates with the Director of the 
ureau of the Budget. 

The estimates for 1955 have been constructed on the assumption 
that there will continue to be a high-level economy. However, there 
will be some increase in unemployment, and this factor has made it 
necessary to request increased funds for making grants to States for 
employment service and unemployment compensation, including 
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unemployment compensation payments to veterans. Officials of 
the Department will go further into this at the time they justify the 
specific appropriations involved. 

This budget, I believe, meets the tests of economy and practicality 
and should enable the Department to meets its basic legislative 
responsibilities as we now see them. 

In terms of staff, for general administration, the budget provides 
for the smallest number of positions in any of the last 10 years—4,484, 
as compared to the peak of 7,792 in 1945. 

In relation to the total budget of $340,635,000, the amount allocated 
for the Department is 8 percent or $27,635,000. 

In terms of dollars, including the 1954 Mexican Farm supplemental, 
the 1955 request for general administration is $514,295 less than what 
is estimated will be available in 1954. 

The increases requested are practically all in programs where the 
expenditures are made by the States (such as in the State employment 
security or unemployment compensation payment to veterans’ pro- 
grams) and in the Federal Government’s program of employee com- 
pensation benefits (including reservists on military duty) for accidents 
or illnesses occurring in connection with employment. Funds for these 
programs comprise 92 percent of the total budget, and are largely out 
of the Department’s control. Thus, it is a misconception to look at 
the total appropriation as being solely for the Labor Department 
personnel and related costs. 

Of the 11 appropriations for general administration, 4 request net 
increases, 6 reflect decreases, and 1 involves no change from the esti- 
mated 1954 available funds. I am attaching a series of tables which 
reflect the total budget request for 1955 and the amounts and per- 
sonnel available from 1945 to 1954. Decreases are proposed for the 
Office of the Secretary, the Bureau of Apprenticeship, the Bureau of 
Employment Security, the Mexican Farm Program, the Women’s 
Bureau, and the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions. 
The net increases in appropriations have been brought about by the 
following: 

EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION APPEALS BOARD 


We are asking for $45,000 additional for this program, to be divided 
between the Appeals Board ($25,000) and the Office of the Solicitor 
($20,000). This request is because of the increase in volume of work, 
over which we have no control. Currently, it takes an average of 
about 15 months from time of filing to closing cases where a hearing 
in involved. Even with this increased staff, it will take 4 years to 
get down to a 4-month backlog. 

I would like to interpolate there by saying we are now in the process 
of reviewing and revising our procedures to bring about a more effi- 
cient method of handling this program. And we expect to get the back- 
log down in a much shorter time than indicated here. And I am sure 
that we all agree that it is neither humane nor good business to 
require injured workers or their dependents to wait 15 months for a 
decision. 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED PROGRAM 


The $9,000 increase for this operation is for the President’s Com- 
mittee on National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week which 
the Department services, and over which it has no administrative 
control. The amount requested will allow a total of $65,153 on an 
annual basis, as compared to the maximum authorized of $75,000 in 
the enabling legislation. While a great deal of progress has been 
made, I firmly believe that the employing of the physically handi- 
capped to their maximum benefit will require a continuing active 
promotional program, which this committee, in my observation, is 
doing very well. 

MIGRATORY LABOR PROGRAM 


This item of $100,000 is essentially for the same kind of a program 
affecting the welfare of about 1 million workers, as was proposed to 
Congress for 1954. With these workers moving from State to State 
to meet seasonal labor needs, they become an interstate, and therefore, 
a national responsibility. I believe that the Department of Labor 
should take the initiative in attempting to find and work out con- 
structive ways to improve their working conditions. The need for 
consultation and assistance to the States in trying to achieve solutions 
to this vexing problem, I believe, is immediate. Theer is an oppor- 
tunity to do something through this program which will pay real 
dividends to the economy of the country in more stable and efficient 
labor and in a better way of life for the migrant workers and their 
children. Through our farm-placement program we have been able 
to do a good deal in the orderly recruitment and placement of these 
seasonal farm workers, but the Department has a responsibility to 
give leadership and help in seeking solutions to the broader war Ta 
of community attitudes, services, and working conditions. It is such 
a program that the Bureau of Labor Standards proposes. I believe 
it will make all of our Department services in this field more effective. 
It will give the farmer better workers and at the same time help to 
ive this underprivileged group of American families more nearly the 
erican way of life Yor themselves and their children. I hope your 
committee will give favorable consideration to it. 

There are a couple of places within the estimates for general adminis- 
tration purposes where minor increases are included, but do not make 
for an increase in appropriation above the amount available for 1954. 

Up until now we have been talking about general administrative 
increases. Now, we come to the grants-in-aid. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


The increase in the cost of unemployment compensation payments 
to veterans of $15,807,392 is related to the larger Korean veteran 
population and to the increase in the number of weeks of unemploy- 
ment claimed. In fact, the present workload has caused us to submit 
a supplemental, on which this committee has already held hearings.. 
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GRANTS TO STATES 


_ With respect to the State employment security program, the 
increases may be allocated as follows: 


For workload items 

For salary increases under State regulations and rules 
For return to weekly reporting 

For study of benefit adequacy 

For improved fraud prevention and detection 

For equi’ ment replacement 

For rent of premises 


EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


The estimated increased expenditures of $700,000 for this program 
is due entirely to the increased cost of compensation payments to 
dependents of reservists of the Armed Forces. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PROGRAMS 


I have highlighted the additional needs for the Department, and 
now I would like to make a few observations about the programs of 
the bureaus of the Department as I now see them: 

Close cooperation with the State departments of labor is essential 
to the realization of the Department’s objectives of good working con- 
ditions and improved labor-management relations. The chief promo- 
tional arm of the Department in such contacts is the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. The Bureau’s program is varied. It serves as the center 
of information on State labor legislation and administrative practices. 
It makes available successful experience in this field to State labor 
administrators, labor, management, and the other groups interested 
in the development and maintenance of the working conditions that 
make for good morale, efficient production, and a minimum of labor 
disputes. It works with the States and with workers and employers 
on the all-important occupation accident-prevention program. It 
services the President’s Conference on Occupational Safety and assists 
States by providing safety training programs. It carries the basic 
Federal Government program on prevention of harmful child labor 
and promotion of constructive employment of youth. I have previ- 
ously talked about the need for additional funds for this Bureau to 
administer a program for improving the working conditions of do- 
mestic migratory workers. (The 1955 request is $70,000 more than 
the available funds for 1954.) Since the estimate for the migrant 
program is $100,000, that in effect means a reduction in the opera- 
tions of the Bureau other than the migratory-worker program which 
we recommend. 

The reemployment rights statutes remain unchanged. Recent esti- 
mates indicate that some 600,000 ex-servicemen with preservice em- 
ployment will return to civilian pursuits in fiscal 1955. The statutes 
require assistance to these veterans if needed, and they deserve all 
of the assistance we may be able to give. Their proper reinstate- 
ment, with full credit for seniority accrued with their preservice 
employers while in military service as it may apply to promotions, 
pay increases, status, vacations, pensions, insurance, and other bene- 
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fits, will pose industrial relations problems requiring the services of 
the Department. In addition to those having rights under the stat- 
utes, assistance is given to employers and labor organizations involved 
in the reemployment process. (The estimate for 1955 is the same as 
estimated funds available in 1954.) 

I might say here that with any sizable layoff program in industry, 
the problem of this Bureau becomes that much more difficult in 
protecting the rights of veterans—the reemployment rights. 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


The amount requested for the Bureau of Apprenticeship is to con- 
tinue the program of encouraging and assisting labor and management 
to improve the skills of wage earners and to increase opportunities 
for profitable employment. I am urging the Bureau to continue its 
efforts which are stimulating labor and management to contribute 
their own finances. I am confident that additional State governments 
will soon decide to initiate apprenticeship agencies, as New Jersey did 
last July. The development of industrial skills to support simul- 
taneously an expanding civilian economy and a strong mobilization 
base must continue, with all interested groups—labor, management, 
State and Federal Government—performing their proper roles. (The 
amount requested for 1955 is $15,000 less than the estimated funds 
available for 1954.) 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


The Federal-State employment security system is one of the most 

important stabilizing forces to help prevent downturns in economic 
activity from becoming widespread and serious. The payment of 
. waemployiient insurance benefits cushions the shock of unemploy- 
ment by providing some income during the period between jobs. The 
Employmeat Service, by finding jobs for unemployed workers, con- 
tributes to a more orderly operation of the labor market and shortens 
the period of unemployment between jobs. 

Significant reductions have been made in the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in the last year. The request for 1955 is 16 percent and 
140 positions lower than 1953. And it is 61 positions less and 10 
percent lower than 1954. If the Bureau is to carry out its role of 
partner in a Federal-State system, it must be strong enough to make 
an effective contribution toward providing employment security for 
our people. There is reflected a net reduction of $140,000 in the non- 
veteran operation of this Bureau’s program below 1954 estimated 
available funds. 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


As of November 30, 1953, there were 20,401,000 veterans of the 
wars of the United States, of which approximately 2,300,000 were 
veterans with service since the start of the Korean campaign. The 
employment counseling and job-finding assistance this 
significant segment of the working population can best be illustrated 
by the number of veterans served by local employment offices in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. During that period 1,573,000 
veterans registered for employment, of whom 196,475 were provided 
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counseling service. Local offices made 1,551,000 veteran placements. 
The first 6 months’ operation in the current fiscal year indicates that 
there will be substantial increases in the number of veterans filing new 
applications with the resulting demands for increased counseling and 
placement activities. 

The 1955 budget estimate provides for a veterans’ employment 
representative and a secretary in each of the 48 States, the District 
of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico together with a head- 
quarters staff of 4 professional and 4 secretarial positions and con- 
templates the elimination of 46 positions from the current staffing 
pattern. The funds requested for 1955 are $373,400 less than esti- 
mated funds available for 1954. . 


STATE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY PROGRAM 


Administration of this program by the State employment security 
agencies has also been tightened considerably, and this is reflected in 
the 1955 request for grants to States. For example, the man-years of 
local office employment service staff contained in the 1955 estimates 
are 2,000 less than were actually engaged in this work in 1953, and 
about the same as were engaged in 1954. 

Likewise, we are constantly striving to improve the methods of 
handling unemployment compensation activities. It is estimated that 
the State employment service will make 6,931,000 nonagricultural 
placements during fiscal 1954 and 7 million in 1955. The service 
will handle an estimated initial claims load of 10,200,000 in 1954 and 
12,500,000 in 1955. This type of activity is particularly sensitive 
to the changes in the economy. We are requesting a change in the 
method of using the contingency fund which would allow us to pay 
for the increased cost of changes in State compensation plans. These 
statewise changes are usually beyond the control of the Department 
of Labor, and the State employment security employees should be 
paid salaries equal to those paid by other State departments. About 
$3 million of the increase is to provide for the taking and paying of 
claims on a weekly basis. We believe that this method is more de- 
sirable, from a number of viewpoints, than the biweekly method 
used in some States in 1954. This opinion is shared by the over- 
whelming majority of State administrators. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM 


I am certain you are aware of the shortage of domestic farm labor 
which has existed for a good many years, and that our agricultural 
labor force has had to be supplemented by bringing in Mexican 
workers. We are taking every precaution to see that American 
workers are not available before we permit a Mexican national to be 
brought into an area. In the short period of time this program has 
been in operation, we have achieved many economies and we are 
continuously striving toward lower costs and increased efficiency. 
The budget estimate reflects the economies already made and antici- 
pates a $54,000 lower cost of operation in 1955. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


The new program for unemployment compensation for veterans 
has been in operation for a little over a year. The larger amount 
requested for 1955 is related largely to the growing number of veterans 
who have served since June 27, 1950. The average monthly number 
of veterans receiving first compensation payments for the months 
July through November was 11,991 and for November alone it was 
13,468. For December it was 22,868 and for January, 27,336. 

May I say, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, in connection with this 
program that we believe consideration might be given to some cutoff 
time as to eligibility for this program. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


The total workload of the Bureau for 1955 is expected to be ap- 
proximately the same as estimated during the current fiscal year. 
A large share—approximately 67 percent—of the funds requested 
are for administration of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act. 
In addition, this Bureau administers the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act and the extension of that act to private 
employments at defense bases overseas and in the District of Col- 
umbia. As I mentioned previously, we reflect increases in the 
employees’ compensation benefit payments largely because of the 
increase in the cost of compensation payments to the dependents of 
reservists in the Armed Forces. These compensation payments are 
processed pursuant to provision of law and little can be done ad- 
ministratively to control the amount of such payments. With 
regard to compensation payments to Federal employees, I have 
directed that a study be made to determine what can be done to make 
Federal agencies more interested in accident prevention. I believe 
this is a fertile field for some constructive action to reduce accident 
costs. (The appropriation request for this Bureau, exclusive of the 
Appeals Board operation, is $12,500 less than estimated funds 
available in 1954.) 

On that point, I would like to interpolate this comment: Under 
the present system, the operating departments of government who 
in the first instance are responsible in part for the accident prevention 
have no cost consciousness with regard to this part of their personnel 
cost, as has industry; because the whole budget comes and is paid 
by the Department of Labor. 

We are presently developing legislative proposals which would 
place back on the operating agency the full cost of this employee’s 
compensation; so that we can hope to develop a real decisive and 
determined interest on the part of the operating agency in controlling 
these costs. They have no financial incentive now to control them 
whatsoever. And we believe that if Congress would look favorably 
on such legislation that there would be very favorable climate to 
control this aspect of personnel cost. And we believe it should be 
controlled at the point of the accident to the individual, which is the 
operating agency. And we hope to have such legislation shortly. 
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EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION APPEALS BOARD 


The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board is the only avenue 
through which an aggrieved Federal employee may appeal an adverse 
decision of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. The appeal is 
a matter of right so that the Board has no control over the volume of 
new cases, which have increased precipitately since March 1951. 
Extensive revisions have been made in its administrative procedures 
and methods of case processing, resulting in substantial increase of 
the number of processed cases. However, despite the progress made 
in this regard, the increased volume of new cases has been responsible 
for a continuous gain in the pending cases. On the basis of current 
operating experience, it is anticipated that while the Board will 
close more cases during 1954 than any prior fiscal year, there will 
still remain approximately 600 pending cases at the close of the year. 
An additional sum has been requested which will enable the Board to 
augment its program for placing operations on a current level and at 
the same time making material headway in reducing the volume of 
pending cases by the close of fiscal year 1955. (The appropriation 
request for 1955 is $25,000 more than the estimated available funds 
for 1954.) 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ figures are used extensively by labor 
and management, the general public and the Government itself. The 
Bureau will need all the funds which have been requested if it is to 
maintain the quality and kind of statistics which it issues. The 
continued acceptance of these statistics by labor and management 
will, I believe, make a most vital contribution to industrial peace. 
(The appropriation request for 1955 is $1,705 more than the esti- 
mated available funds for 1954.) 

I would like to say in addition: I would like to call the attention of 
the committee to the recommendations of the Joint Committee on the 
Economic Report under the chairmanship of Congressman Wolcott 
issued today. I have it here. This committee makes a number of 
recommendations for improving statistics of employment and unem- 
os ring and reducing the wdilia confusion which now exists about 
them. 

And I want to assure this committee that the Department of Labor 
will do everything in its power to carry out the recommendations of the 
joint committee, and especially its recommendation that there be one 
integrated report by the Federal Government on this whole subject 
of statistics. 

You are aware, I am sure, that some of these statistics come from 
our Bureau of Labor Statistics; others come from the Bureau of 
Employment Security in the course of their administration of unem- 
ployment compensation. And I want to emphasize that in the 
present public confusion about figures of employment and unemploy- 
ment, no question has been raised about the reliability of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures on the subject of employment, hours and 
earnings, or labor turnover, nor have questions been raised by the 
weekly reports of the Bureau of Employment Security on the number 
of unemployed receiving compensation. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics is the statistical arm of the Labor Department. I am sure 
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there is no need of stressing to this committee the high standards 
that this Bureau has maintained in all of its statistical work. 

As the joint committee points out, I think this is the time when a 
sound accurate statistic should be adequately supported by appro- 
priations necessary to do the work. In this connection, next week 
we will for the first time in the Labor Department issue a joint inte- 

ated statistical report on the figures of employment, unemployment, 

ours and earnings, and labor turnover, integrated with the Bureau 
of Employment Security figures on the number of employees receiving 
employment compensation, so that we have for one time, anyway, 
within the Department an integrated uniform statistical report which 
we have never had before. 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Women today make up nearly a third of our total labor force and 
play an indispensable role in industry, trade, the professions— indeed, 
in almost all occupations. We know also that women workers have 
special needs and are faced by special circumstances when choosing 
careers, in entering the labor force initially or after their children are 
grown, in overcoming age barriers, and in earning a wage that will 
enable them to support adequately themselves and their dependents. 
We know, too, that women form the one large labor reserve on which 
we must depend in case we need to expand our industrial output. 
For these reasons, I regard the work of the Women’s Bureau currently 
as a vital part of the total work of the Department. The Bureau’s 
program has been planned with one basic purpose, to help women 
workers. (The 1955 appropriation request is $2,000 less than the 
estimated available funds for 1954.) 

I might interpolate there, gentlemen, by saying that in the brief 
examination that I have made of the Department’s operation, it seems 
to me that the time may come when we can convince the women’s 
organizations and get their support in viewing the problem of women 
as a total problem and not necessarily one that needs to be handled 
by @ particular specialized bureau. It seems to me that the whole 
concept of the Women’s Bureau needs to be explored with the people 
involved to see if the protection of women could not be more effectively 
carried out by spreading the activity over all the bureaus of the 
Department rather than being confined to one. But that is something 
for the future, I believe. 


WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISIONS 


It has been possible to make the changes required because of re- 
duced funds with a minimum effect on operating programs. It is my 
desire that the Divisions attain approximately the same level of in- 
vestigational activity as in 1953, even though the staff has been re- 
duced ; this means approximately 40,000 inspections. I hope that this 
can be done scales | better supervision, streamlined methods of pro- 
cedure and improvements in investigation techniques. And I am en- 
couraged by the operating reports of the Divisions for the first half of 
the fiscal year 1954. (The 1955 appropriation request is $17,000 less 
than the estimated available funds for 1954.) 
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OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Through reorganization and consolidation, through the achieve- 
ment of a new flexibility, and through the use of new approaches to a 
variety of operating problems, the activities of the Solicitor’s Office 
are being carried on more efficiently and effectively. The one program 
for which an increase is recommended in the 1955 estimate is related 
to the legal services and assistance in writing decisions rendered to the 
Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board. The decisions of the 
Board are of great importance to injured employees and their depend- 
ents and frequently they set precedents affecting the payment of large 
sums of money. (The 1955 appropriation request is $7,000 more than 
the estimated available funds for 1954.) 

Now, in closing I would like to talk about the needs for the Office 
of the Secretary. In 1953, this Office had a budget of 308 positions 
and $1,743,907. The estimated funds available for obligation this 
year, including a new item for penalty mail of $9,100 total $1,359,100 
and provide for 245 positions. The estimate for 1955 requests 
$1,355,000 a reduction of $4,100 from the current year, a net decrease 
of one job. The net decrease occurs by reason of the elimination of 
3 positions in central administrative services and the addition of 2 
jobs in the international labor affairs activity. The committee has 

owledge of the functions of the three major categories of activities, 
namely, executive direction and program coordination, international 
labor affairs, and central administrative services. The justifications 
supplied to the committee show workload statistics and other detail. 

I would like to add, too, gentlemen, that we are now in the process 
in the Labor Department of conducting a complete evaluation and an 
appraisal of all of the programs in all of the bureaus of the Department 
to determine how adequately those programs are being carried 
through; what programs, if any, we should be doing that we are not 
doing; and a general review, getting down into the minute details, 
of every operation that we perform here in Washington and in the 
offices. 

expect that evaluation will be completed by the Ist of June. 
And it will enable us for the first time to take a total look at the entire 
operations of all of the bureaus to eliminate duplication of work and 
to make the bureaus, we believe, more efficient operators. 

Thank you very much. 


RECENT ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGES 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

I am glad to hear your comments with regard to reviewing all of 
these programs. I think that is very desirable. Would you explain 
the programs of reorganization your predecessor, Mr. Durkin, put 
into effect in the Department . 

Secretary Mircnety. Well, Mr. Durkin embarked on an evaluation 
of the whole Department. And his first step in that direction was to 
place the Assistant Secretaries in line command of certain bureaus 
rather than having the bureau chiefs report as they had in the past 
directly to the Under Secretary or the Secretary. 

That we have continued. For example, Mr. Siciliano, who is 
Assistant Secretary, has charge of the Bureau of Employment Security, 
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the Bureau of Apprenticeship, and the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment Rights. 

Mr. Hobart supervises Wage and Hour, Women’s Bureau, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and other Bureaus—and the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. 

Mr. Miller has the international labor affairs. 

So the work has been lined up. That was the first step that Mr. 
Durkin had taken. And, as a matter of fact, this change of organiza- 
tion was really initiated about in August of last year for the first time. 

Mr. Bussey. And I take it from your statement you do have other 
organizational changes in mind that will increase the efficiency of the 
Department? 

Secretary Mircueuu. | don’t know whether organizational changes 
will result, Mr. Busbey. What we have in mind is looking at every- 
thing the Department does to see if we can bring about a more efficient 
operation, more economical and better operation. Whether organiza- 
tional changes will be necessary to do that, I don’t know. 1 won’t 
know until the results of this survey become available to us. 


LEGISLATIVE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Does the Department have any new legislation in 
mind to present to the proper legislative committee? 

Secretary Mircue.tu. The one | mentioned, with relation to the 
Bureau of Emplovees’ Compensation, is one. Of course we are 
developing legislation now to carry through the President’s recom- 
mendations on unemployment compensation, Federal unemployment 


compensation. To my knowledge, that is the only new legislation 
that we propose to recommend that [ can think of offhand. 

Mr. Bussey. How much additional appropriations will they 
necessitate? 

Secretary MircHevy. Well, the only cost on the President’s recom- 
mendation on Federal unemployment compensation will be the in- 
clusion of the Federal employees under the unemployment compensa- 
tion scheme. And I think the annual cost estimated there is $25 
million. But that is to include all Federal employees under the 
various State unemployment compensation rules and regulations. 


STATISTICS REGARDING DEPARTMENT'S FUNDS AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bussey. Without objection, we will have these three charts 
— in the hearing, providing they can be reduced to tabular 
orm. 

Mr. Dopson. We can reduce them to that form. 

Mr. Bussey. And also the other 2 statements showing funds 
available and requested, 1953, 1954, and 1955, and a comparison of 
funds available for the last 10 years. 

How many employees did the Department have as of January 1 
this year compared to January 1, 1953? 

Mr. Dopson. January 1954, there were 4,512 employees. Employ- 
ment as of January 1953 was 5,171. 

(The charts referred to are as follows:) 
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Trend of employment, 1945-565 
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ments to veterans 
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EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION APPEALS BOARD 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Secretary, in your statement on Employees’ 
Compensation Appeals Board, you mentioned the fact that you will 
need $45,000 additional for this program. But you also stated that 
me were introducing certain procedures that you thought would 

ring about _— deal more efficiency in this part of the Department. 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. In view of that, do you still think you will need this 
$45,000? 

Secretary Mircue tu. Yes. You see, Mr. Chairman, it is estimated 
that with this additional money, if we were to continue with our 
—— procedures it would take us 4 years to get down to a reasonable 

acklog, which is 4 months in our opinion. We believe that the 
introduction of this new money and the introduction of new procedures 
will enable us to get down to a reasonable backlog that much quicker. 
And I would assure you of this: that once we get down to what we 
believe to be a reasonable backlog, we certainly will not continue to 
— the money. The money is required to put more people in 
there, handle the cases more expeditiously while we are changing the 
procedures in order that the employees who are injured can get some 
reasonable assurance of when their cases will be heard, which now is 
a very long time. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Bussey. Now, as I understand it, the President’s Committee 
= Employ the Physically Handicapped has been transferred to your 
office? 

Secretary MircHeu. Yes, sir. That was at the request of the 
Committee. 

Mr. Bussey. It puzzles me just a little bit. Maybe that is the 
place for it. But why should it be in your office? Why should it 
not be an independent agency in the President’s Office? 

Secretary Mircuetu. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, we are 
providing housekeeping only for this Committee. As I said, we have 
no administrative jurisdiction. We provide space, and we provide all 
of the other services that a committee like that would need. I am 
all for what they are doing and would like to help them. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure the committee is too. 

Secretary Mircure.yi. Yes, and I would like to help them do it. 
Admiral McIntyre, who is the Chairman of the Committee, felt very 
strongly that he could do a better job, so far as the public is concerned 
and the promotional work that he has, if he were attached to the 
Office of the Secretary of Labor rather than the Bureau of Labor 
Standards. And if he felt that way, I felt that we ought to do it for 
him. I think that they are better served if they are attached to some 
department for housekeeping purposes. If they were in the Execu- 
tive Office, the White House, they might get lost; I don’t know. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure from their actual experience that their 
judgment would be far superior to mine. But I just was opening up 
the question to get your thinking on it. 

Secretary MircHeE.t. It is a very good committee, by the way. 
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Mr. Bussey. Is the President’s Committee To Study Relations be- 
tween the Federal Government and the States surveying any pro- 
grams in the Department of Labor? 

Secretary Mircue.u. We have recently submitted a report to that 
Committee on the Federal-State relationship and that was on the em- 
ployment security program. And that was on our own initiative. I 
don’t know of any study they are making of their own initiative in the 
Department now. Do you, Mr. Dodson? 

Mr. Dopson. No, sir. 

Secretary Mitcuety. Mrs. Leopold, who is the head of our Women’s 
Bureau, is a member of that commission. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Hobart, I believe the Secretary said that the 
Bureau of Labor Standards comes under you? 

Mr. Hopart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. They had a large conference here last week as I 
recall it. 

Mr. Hopart. Yes, sir; they did. 

Mr. Bussey. What was that conference they had here? 

Mr. Hosart. The conference concerned the State labor conference. 
The governors of the different States appointed certain labor com- 
mitteemen and discussed certain phases of legislation. 

Mr. Bussey. Could you furnish the committee with a copy of the 
minutes of the proceedings of that conference? 

Mr. Hopart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. We would appreciate it, if you would. I would like 
to see it before we hold hearings on the Bureau of Labor Standards 


budget request. 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


One other thing: You are asking for a net increase of two positions 
in the International Labor Affairs Office. 

Secretary Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Frankly, I am a little disappointed in that, because 
I had the impression last year that they were spreading themselves 
too wide and getting into too many things that were not directly 
related to the problems of labor here in the United States. 

Now, I appreciate the fact that it is necessary to carry on some 
activities in connection with laber problems throughout the world, 
but I question the necessity of increasing personnel for the Office of 
International Labor Affairs at this particular time. 

Secretary Mr. Busbey 

Mr. Bussey. Maybe you can change my thinking on it. And that 
is the reason I raised the question. 

Secretary Mircuety. I would hope so. 

Mr. Bussey. If I don’t tell you what is in my mind, there is no 
way you have to overcome my objections. 

Secretary Mircue.u. I would hope so, Mr. Busbey, over a period 
of time that I could. Here is my observation on this whole Interna- 
tional Labor Organization with which I had some familiarity before 
I came to this job. And I had the average layman’s quizzical eval- 
uation of it. But the more I got into it, the more I was convinced 
that if we are to help preserve the living standards of the American 
worker, we have to lend whatever influence, guidance, leadership we 
have at our command to such organizations as the ILO, which I be- 
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lieve can be a constructive agency in improving the living standards 
of workers in the rest of the world. And I think that we are de- 
pendent in some measure on the adequacy of the living standards in 
the rest of the world. 

As far as the ILO imprint on American labor, it is my thought that 
it is very minute and minor and practically nonexistent; because the 
standards we enjoy here far surpass anything in the rest of the world. 
But the exchange of information, the exchange of people between 
countries, the participation that we have in the ILO in the guidance 
and leadership that we can exert, I think can be very helpful 

Now, I know that in the past there has been a lot of criticism — 
maybe justified —I don’t dispute some of the criticism—on the part of 
employers in this country, on the part of the public perhaps, as to the 
activities of the United States Government in relation to the ILO. 
Some of that, I think, is due to lack of knowledge, as it was on my 
part until I found out. 

I intend this vear, for example, to go to Geneva myself rather than 
send another Government representative in order to see firsthand; 
because I think this is such an important part of the United States 
Government’s function. 

These two jobs I really don’t know what they are, because I am 
in the process now of familiarizing myself in greater detail than I have 
ever done with the ILO. 

Mr. Bussey. I am glad to hear you state that you contemplate 
going to the conference yourself, because I have certainly questioned 
the thinking of some of the people that the Department has sent in 
the past. 

Secretary Mircne.ti. My going is an indication of my evaluation 
of the importance of this job, because it takes about a month out of 
my life. But I think it is extremely important. 

Mr. Bussey. I bring the question up at this time in order that 
whoever is going to justify that particular appropriation will come 
prepared to convinee me that my thinking is wrong. 

Secretary MrrcuHe I see. 

Mr. Bussey. And convince me that the Department is right. 

I suppose, like my wife says, if I live to be a thousand I will never 
be a politician; because no one ever has to wonder about where I stand. 
I don’t straddle ; I don’t talk in riddles; and I put everything on top 
of the table. There is no secret about my thinking, and the position 
I take here. 

I don’t want to consider something in executive session when we 
mark up the bill that has not had thorough discussion and airing 
before we go into that procedure. 

Secretary MircHe vu. I would hope that Mr. Zempel would be able 
to convince you of the need for these two jobs. 

I have a feeling—and I am sorry I am not familiar in detail—but 
I have a feeling that greater attention can be paid by the United 
States Government—the Department of Labor—to these international 
labor affairs than has been paid in the past, both in terms of the quality 
of the attention we give it and perhaps the number of people we have 
on it. I think properly done it will pay great dividends. 

Now, I don’t mean to say that we should get into any social work 
field. I am talking now about what influence we can exert on the 
rest of the world through the ILO. It is a good instrument. 
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Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, the two additional jobs that we are 
requesting are for activity in connection with international trade 
agreements, not directly with the ILO. And I thought that imme- 
diately after the Secretary’s general presentation that witnesses would 
be presented to discuss these two jobs in detail. 

Mr. Bussey. You are not referring to the reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, are you? 

Mr. Dopson. No. It is a general review of the international 
trade policies and agreements. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it is fine for the people of all the countries of 
the world to raise their standards of living; but I do not want to see 
the bars let down to low-wage-scale labor all over the world so that 
it is going to put our labor out of employment. And that is what is 
happening. Frankly I do not subscribe to that. I think the labor of 
the United States needs a little more protection than we have been 
giving it against this cheap labor from all over the world. 

Mr. Dopson. That is one of the purposes of the two jobs. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I am openminded on it; I can be sold, but they 
are going to have to sell me. 


SCHEDULE “‘c’’ POSITIONS 


Mr. Secretary, how many jobs do you have in the Department in 
schedule C? 

Secretary Mircue.u. I think there are 37. 

Mr. Bussey. How many of the people in those jobs have been re- 
placed by Secretary Durkin and by yourself? 

Secretary Mircuexy. I can read down here my own changes. 
There are three that I replaced. 

Mr. Bussey. Was there any change made by the former Secretary? 

Secretary Mircuett. No. Except for the appointment of the 
Assistant Secretaries, the former Secretary had made no changes. 
And I am not including in my account the Assistant Secretaries or 
Presidential appointees. I made one change in the presidential 
appointees, and that was not in this list of schedule C. 

Mr. Bussey. The Assistant Secretaries are not carried in that 
37? 

Secretary Mircnety. No. Neither is the head of the Woman’s 
Bureau, who is a Presidential appointee, which I changed. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, out of 37 positions that were classified 
in schedule C, there have been 3 replacements since the new adminis- 
tration came into office on January 20 of last year? 

Secretary Mircuety. Three that I have made. 

Mr. Dopson. These schedule C jobs have all been established since 
January 20. 

Secretary Mircuety. Yes; I know they have. 

Mr. Dopson. And Mr. Durkin so established all but three. And 
Secretary Mitchell established 3 of the 37. 

Secretary Mircue.u. But that is not what Mr. Busbey wants. 

Mr. Bussey. I am trying to find out how many people have been 
put in the schedule C jobs that are, you might say, in sympathy with 
the Eisenhower administration. 

Secretary Mircue.u. Well, if you are asking that question——— 
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Mr. Bussey. Maybe that is not putting it exactly right. What 
I am trying to get at is the changes that have been made. Here is a 
job. We will say Mr. ‘‘A” was in the job last year. Now we es- 
tablish that job in schedule C. Is Mr. ‘A”’ still in that job, or has 
another man been put in that job? 

Secretary Mircne.u. For the most part, Mr. Busbey, Mr. “A” 
is still in the job in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. I want to know specifically; not for the most part. 

Secretary Except for the three. 

Mr. Bussny. Then out of the 37 jobs that were put in schedule C, 
there have only been 3 changes? 

Secretary Mrrcnexu. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty? 


GENEVA ILO CONFERENCE 


Mr. Fogarty. When is this conference in Geneva, Mr. Secretary? 

Secretary Mircue.u. In June. 

Mr. Fogarty. Has the chairman of the committee ever given 
any consideration to attending one of these conferences as a member 
of the committee, or taking the committee and letting the committee 
see what takes place over there? 

Mr. Bussey. Do you think the committee should attend this 
conference? 

Mr. Fogarty. We have a perfect right. It has been a very con- 
troversial subject for many years before this committee. But I 
have never been. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I think it would certainly be proper for the 
committee to take that under advisement. 


SECRETARY'S BACKGROUND 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Soca ary I met you on one previous occasion. 
rd o 


And then I must have hea f your background when you were 
appointed Secretary of Labor. But would you briefly give us your 
background for the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. Mitcue.u. Well, I was born in Elizabeth, N. J. in 1900. I 
went to the public schools of Elizabeth, N. J. I aes from high 
school and worked in various jobs and entered the Western Electric 
Co. in the shop and got into the personnel field in the early 1930’s 
in the Western Electric Co. I was loaned by the Western Electric 
Co. to the New Jersey State Relief Organization during the early 
1930’s as a director of one of the counties and returned to Western. 
And then I was loaned by the Western Electric Co. to the WPA 
organization under General Somervell in New York to handle their 
labor relations and the personnel problems. When Somervell returned 
to the Army at the beginning of the defense program in 1940, I came 
down with him as head of the labor section of the Quartermaster 
General Construction Division and subsequently became Director of 
Industrial Personnel for the War Department, handling the personnel 
policies and administration of the civilians of the Army service forces 
and the relationship and liaison for the War Department with the 
other Government agencies, including the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and the Labor Department with relation to the contractors 
personne]. 
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In other words, I handled manpower problems, work stoppages, 
shortages, the contractors who had Army procurement problems they 
were responsible for, and so on. I left the War Department in the 
latter part of 1944 and joined R. H. Macy & Co. as director of their 
industrial relations and personnel for the corporation which includes 
about eight major stores in the country. And after 2% years with 
Macy I became vice president in charge of operations and labor rela- 
tions and personnel for Bloomingdale Bros., which is part of the Fed- 
erated Stores. 

I came down here in May of this year as Assistant Secretary of the 
Army, and in October I got this assignment. 


IMMEDIATE OFFICE OF SECRETARY 


Mr. Fogarty. Thank you. 

Who is your Under Secretary? 

Secretary MircHe.u. I have none. 

Mr. Fogarty. Did Secretary Durkin appoint an Under Secretary? 

Secretary Mircuety. He appointed Mr. Lloyd Mashburn as Under 
Secretary, who resigned before I took office. And I have not yet 
appointed an Under Secretary. 

Fogarty. Are you having trouble finding one? 

Secretary Mircuei. Yes; very frankly, I am having trouble find- 
ing a person whom I consider to be qualified; because | consider the 
Under Secretary’s job to be one requiring a high degree of adminis- 
trative ability. Because actually it is a job that really would run the 
Department. And I have had many candidates. But I haven’t yet 
found the man I want. 

Mr. Fogarty. You have three Assistant Secretaries? 

Secretary MircHe.u. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarry. Were they named by Secretary Durkin? 

Secretary Yes, sir. 

Mr. F ocarty. Do you contemplate any changes in these appoint- 
ments! 

Secretary MircuHeE... Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. You do? 

Secretary Yes. 


SCHEDULE C POSITIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. These people that are in schedule C, they ae now 
considered political appointees; is that right? 

Secretary Mircue.y. Well, my understanding of a schedule C, 
Mr. Fogarty, is that the jobs that are put in schedule C are those jobs 
which are deemed to be in the policymaking field or related so closely 
to people who are in the policymaking field that they are part of the 
policymaking team, if that is what you mean by political. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am not finding fault; I just wanted to get that 
straight. 

Are you going to put in the record the names of these 37 people 
who are in schedule C? 

Secretary MircHe.u. If you wish. 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought that had already been requested. 

Mr. Bussey. No, I hadn’t requested it. If you want to, I cer- 
tainly won’t object to it. 
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Mr. Focarry. All right. On second thought, I have no particular 
desire to request that. 

Mr. Bussey. Now that it has been brought up I think it would be 
a good idea to have that list included in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


Schedule C positions in the Department of Labor 


Position Salary 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Speclal Assistant to to the 
GS8-15...-. 
GS-15... 
Gilhooley Confidential Assistant to the Secretary. 
Vacant Special Assistant to the Under Secretary - bid3 GS-15......-. 
D Special Assistant to the Assis/ant Secretary for | GS-15...._- 
International Labor Affairs. 
Dorothy H. Blondheim ! Confidential assistant (private secretary) ....... 
Mabeth Private secretary to the Under Secretary 
Della Laurence Private secretary to the Assistant Secretary for 
International Labor Affairs. 
Blanche N. Lavery----. ----| Private secretary to the Assistant Secretary for 
Employment and Manpower. 
Mary E. Schneider Private secretary to the Assistant Secretary for 
Standards and Statisties. 
Chauffeur __- 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


Associate Solicitor__ 
Private secretary to the Solicitor. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 
Herbert Little Director, Office of Information 
BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 
Robert C. Goodwin__- Director, Bureau of Employment Security-._-- rams 14, 800 
Edward L. Keenan. __. ..-.-| Deputy Director, Bureau of Employ ment. 13, 400 
Security. 
Helen G, ..--| Private secretary to the Director (Bureau of 5, 370 
Employment Security). 

BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Aryness Joy Wickens -.| Deputy Commissioner. 
Evelyn H. Beasley -- Private secretary to the Commissioner___--.__- 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 
William F. Patterson Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship 
Edward EF. Goshen Deputy Director, Bureau of Apprenticeship _- 
Jean O. Tucker Private secretary to the Director 

WOMEN’S BUREAU 


Assistant Director, Women’s 
Private secretary to the Director 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 
Director, Bureau of Labor Standards 
Associate Director, Bureau of Labor Standards. - 
Private secretary to the Director 


WAGE AND HOUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS 
DIVISIONS 


F. Granville Grimes, Jr Deputy Administrator, Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions. 

Private secretary to the Administrator 

OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Executive Director, Office of International 
Labor Affairs. 


ear “tied Office of International Affairs. 


RE since January 1953. 


Name | 
| 
| $13, 400 
12, 800 
10, 800 
10, 800 
| 6,140 
| 5,060 
5, 435 
5, 435 
| 5,435 
| GS-17__.....| 13,400 
| 
-| GS-17_......| 13,200 
.| GS-16....-..| 12,200 
A 
William L. QS-16.......} 12, 400 
| @8-16.......) 12, 400 
| G8-6........ 5, 120 
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Schedule C positions in the Department of Labor—Continued 


Name | Position Grade | Salary 


VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE | | 
Perry Faulkner... Chief, Veterans’ Employment Service .| GS-16.......| $12, 400 
| 
BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS | 
Robert K. Salyers... F — Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
ights. 


| GS-15... 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION | 


William M. Director, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation_.| 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you have in the Department of Labor a liaison 
man that works between the Department of Labor and the Repub- 
lican National Committee? 

Secretary Mircuxiy. We have a man in the Department of Labor 
who has been assigned especially to handle for me, those matters 
having to do with employment relationship. He will deal with the 
committee and was recently appointed—about a month and a half 
ago. 

e Mr. Fogarty. Is he on the payroll of the Labor Department? 

Secretary Mircnety. Yes, he is. 

Mr. Focartry. And what is his designation? 

Secretary Mrrcue.u. He is special assistant. 

Mr. Fogarty. Special assistant to you? 

Secretary That’s right. 


Mr. Fogarty. What is his salary? 

Secretary Mircneiu. Grade 15, I believe—$10,800. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is his background; what is his name? 

Secretary Potter. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where is he from? 

Secretary Mircueiit. He was formerly employed in the Labor 
Department and I believe that prior to coming to the Labor we 8-4 


ment he was in business over in Virginia—in the construction busi- 
ness—housing of some kind. He is a member of the local musicians 
union, A. F. of L. From all the letters I got he is highly regarded by 
the union people. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is he a piano player? 

Secretary Mrrcne.y. So I understand. I have never heard him. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, that is the criterion, I take it for the 
job, since we had a piano player that was President of the United 
States. Would that be it? 

Mr. Fogarry. No, I was just wondering what kind of men the 
National Republican Committee was recommending for jobs. 

Mr. Secretary, I sympathize with you and the job you have to do 
because as Secretary of Labor I think you have one of the toughest 
jobs in the country, and I honestly mean that. It’s always been 
difficult for the Department of Labor to justify their appropriation 
before Congress. It is the smallest Department in the Government 
and as you pointed out, out of the three-hundred-some million dollars 
appropriated, only 27 million actually goes for the running of the 

epartment of Labor. 

cretary That’s right. 
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Mr. Focarry. But, it seems to be the whipping boy for people who 
like to make cuts, and sometimes for personal reasons, on the floor of 
the House, so I think you have a hard job ahead of you. 


ECONOMIC ASSUMPTIONS IN PREPARATION OF THE BUDGET 


You mentioned in your opening remarks that this budget was 
peewee on the supposition that we are going to continue on a high 
evel economy? 

Secretary That’s right. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you believe that? What do you mean by a 
high-level economy? 

_ atte Mrircue.u. Well, I might say, Mr. Fogarty, that the 
entire President’s budget, not only in this respect but in all other 
respects, was prepared on certain assumptions and that the Labor 
Department’s assumption was that we would be in a high level of 
pag atc. high level of prosperity. There is no question in my 
mind but that in the calendar year 1953 we enjoyed the highest level 
economy we have ever had in this country in terms of number of 
employed, number of unemployed, wages, hours worked. I think 
that we are now going through an adjustment which—I’m no econ- 
omist, I rely on expert opinions from some of the economists who 
work in the Department and some of the economists who work in the 
Council of Economic Advisers—my own personal belief is that we have 
reached, or are about to reach, a plateau which at some time during 
this calendar year we will begin to swing up a little and we are talking 
here now of fiscal 1955. 

I think that fiscal 1955 will be at a high level, probably not as high 
as calendar 1953. 

Mr. Focarry. What indications are there to lead you to believe 
that we can expect the higher economy? 

Secretary Mircnexu. For example, there is this economic advice 
which I have to rely on, there are certain factual things. This year 
for the first time since, I believe, November of last year, the initial 
claims for unemployment compensation in the middle week of Febru- 
ary dropped precipitously —I have forgotten the figures. 

y think that much of this talk of a recession and depression has been 
first, I believe, has been exaggerated when you think that in January of 
1950 the ratio of unemployed to the total civilian force at that time 
was 7.3 percent and used the same statistical method of sampling in 
January of 1954 it was 3.8. We are in a considerable better position 
in January of 1954 than we were in January of 1950. I think we 
are in a sounder position. 

We are lower in the total number of people in the percentage of 
people unemployed and all of the indications that I see, I saw this 
morning that the Prudential Insurance Co. lent Chrysler $100 million 
or something like that, for capital improvement. 

All of those things, to me, indicate that we are going to be all right. 
This is all a matter of personal opinion; it has to be. 

Mr. Fogarty. I only hope that you are right, but I have read 
where some economists claim we are going into a recession. 

Secretary Mircnexu. Yes, I have too. 

Mr. Foaarty. I read something of what was in the paper the other 
day about this report of the Joint Committee on the Economic Report 
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and that was not a very hopeful report. In fact, they intimated that, 
well, it’s going to get worse before it gets better. 
Mr. Bussey. Would the gentleman from Rhode Island yield 


temporarily? 
Mr. Fogarty. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Bussey. I have always been amused at people quoting 
economists because I can let you take a statement from any well- 
known economist you want to quote and I’ll quote you just the 
opposite from another economist who is just as well known and as well 
regarded as the economist that you quote. So, I don’t know where 
you’re going to get off on this quoting economists. 

Mr. Fogarty. I agree with you, but this committee of Congress is 
a joint committee of the House and Senate and was set up specifically 
for this purpose back in 1946 or 1947, I believe. 

Secretary You're talking about the President’s 
Economic Report? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Secretary MircHeiu. The Council of Economic Advisers. 

Mr. Fogarty. No, I’m talking about this joint committee of the 
House and the Senate that just issued a report this past week. They 
have been holding hearings for some weeks and then after they 
held the hearings and listened to labor leaders and business leaders 
and economists and everyone else who is supposed to know some- 
thing about what is going on that affects the economy of this country, 
they issue a report and their findings. The findings of this joint 
congressional committee were to the effect that they think things 
are going to get worse before they get better. 

I’m just trying to find out who is right, where we’re going. That’s 
what I’m trying to find out. I think about the poor fellow who has 
5 or 6 children and has been out of work 4 or 5 months. It does not 
make any difference to me what you call it, whether it is a recession 
or depression or a slight dip. Especially if he has exhausted his 
unemployment funds, he is pretty worried about it. I feel sorry 
for that fellow. It is close to me because we in Rhode Island are 
feeling it much more severely than the rest of the country. 

We had the mayor of a city in Rhode Island down here last week 
and the latest figures we have of a couple of weeks ago were that 33 
percent of the employables in that city were out of work. 

Now, I forget the number that were drawing unemployment com- 
at and the number that had exliadated their unemployment 

enefits. The city itself has to go to the State for assistance for 
public-assistance payments. The State itself has about 12 or 13 
percent of the employables out of work at the present time which is 
the highest in the country, I believe. It is difficult for me to talk to 
anyone in Rhode Island who is out of work and tell them I think that 
things look pretty good. 

I was reading in the paper last week the headline that the relief 
lines in Washington are larger than they have been since the early 
thirties; that the employment benefits in nearby Maryland were a 
hundred percent greater last month than they were a year ago; 
that the employment benefits being paid in New York are 50 percent 
greater than they were a year ago. 

I noticed a little article in the paper the other day where out in 
Iowa there are 30,000 unemployed and they are asking help from 
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Commodity Credit Corporation—for commodities to be distributed 
out there. We keep reading these headlines in the papers and it 
makes me begin to wonder just where we are going and what hope 
can we give to the people we ask us these questions about whether 
or not they are going to have a job 6 months from now or a year from 
now. That is why I was asking about it, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Mircue.u. I think we all are concerned. 


ACTION TO COMBAT ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. Focarry. And I think everyone is concerned about it. I do 
not say that this administration or anyone in the administration is 
not concerned about this problem. I think everyone wants to do 
something about it, but what is the right thing to do? 

I think the President of the United States is a little bit skeptical 
about what is going to happen himself. If he was quoted right just 
recently, if things don’t get better in this month, he is going to do 
something about it. 

Do you know what he is going to do about it if things don’t get 
better in March? 

Secretary MircHetit. You may recall the economic report, the 
Council of Economic Advisers outlined specifically public-works pro- 
eam and those things, that were on tap to be done. I do not know 

eyond that. 

Ir. Fogarty. I think one of his economic advisers also said that 
he thought the plans and specifications for public-work projects were 
way behind the times. 

Secretary Mrrcwe.u. I do not know that. 

Mr. Fogarty. I saw that in the paper, I do not know whether he 
was quoted right or not. 

Mr. Bussey. I have got one project out in Chicago—the Calumet- 
Sag project—for $138 million that will help. 

Mr. P oGcarty. Will it help us in Rhode Island? 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I was being broadminded in thinking of the 
Nation’s welfare as a whole. 

Mr. Fogarty. I know, but if you think of Rhode Island you would 
be thinking of the welfare of the Nation as a whole. 

: _ Bussey. You have got some breakwater projects up in Rhode 
sland. 

Mr. Focartry. We haven’t any Federal public-works projects right 
now. 

Mr. Secretary, not leng ago the President issued a statement or a 
directive, I don’t know which, that defense contracts should be chan- 
neled to these high unemployment areas. Since that statement was 
issued, or directive, whatever it was, we have not been able to notice 
any difference. We have not seen any contracts being channeled into 
the northeastern section of this country. Does that order mean 
anything? Can anything be done about this situation? 

Secretary MircHe.u. i think you have got this problem, Mr. 
Fogarty. You have got a sizable cutback in defense contracting and 
you have got—I had some people in the office the other day who 
complained—New England by the way—I have forgotten what 
State—who pee that a certain company up there which had 
formerly been making parachutes was not getting any contracts, 
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wasn’t making parachutes. Well, that is easily understandable when 
_ consider that a parachute, the need for parachutes in the Armed 

orces is in direct ratio of the strength of the Armed Forces and that 
when you get into a cutback of a procurement program the tendency 
of the Army, from my own knowledge, and the military services in 
matters of parachutes and wearing apparel in an upswing is to over- 
order. When their funds are cut back, the demand for those things 
are cut back and your manpower is cut back. That is one of the 
defense contracts they may not let at all and I suppose that thing can 
be repeated in many instances. 

It is quite easy in expanding defense programs to allocate contracts 
to certain areas, it is much much more difficult under a contracting 
program. That is what they are confronted with. 

Mr. Fogarty. You know, Mr. Secretary, this is my 14th year in 
Congress, and I always thought it was best to be frank with people 
when they approached me on the possibility of a job or help of some 
kind, if I knew that I couldn’t help them, I told them so. Sometimes 
it did not set right with them for awhile, but after awhile, it does get 
to be known that whatever you say is honest, your word is good. 
I never liked anyone in politics or in business to raise the hopes of any 
individual or individuals and then see those hopes fade away in a 
week, or 6 weeks, or 6 months or a year and it seems to me that some 
of the statements being made today are trying to keep the hopes of 
people high with no basic justifications behind the statements. 

Secretary Mircne.i. You wouldn’t mind if I disagreed with that? 

Mr. Focarry. No, I would expect you to disagree, but I think 
when the President of the United States gets headlines in every news- 
paper in these high unemployment areas that defense contracts are 
going to be channeled into these areas of high unemployment, that 
raises the hopes of those people for awhile until they find out 6 
months later that nothing has happened. I do not think statements 
like that should be made unless they have pretty good assurance that 
it can be done somehow, someway. 

In following that up, we have some Government workers in Rhode 
Island and, in connection with a recent cutback by the Navy Depart- 
ment, we got word that in one of our naval air stations at Quonset 
Point, R. I., they are going to suffer a cutback of two-hundred-some 
employees. Now, it seems to me that in any general cutback like 
that, if the President wants to do something about these high unem- 
ployment areas, there is a place where he could have stepped in and 
said to the Defense Department, ‘‘When these cutbacks are made, 
they should be made in connection with air stations in places where 
employment is good.” I think that the Defense Department could 
have done something about that and let the layoffs come in high 
employment areas rather than to let them occur in a place like Rhode 
Island which has the highest unemployment rate in the country. That 
is the analogy I am drawing. I do not think you can disagree with 
me on that. 

Secretary Mrrcuett. I do not know the details of what the problem 
of the Defense Department is in connection with that particular air 
station but it seems to me that if the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Dr. Flemming’s office, would have accurate up-to-date information 
which I do not have as to the extent of the allocation of defense 
contracts in group 4 labor areas. I am sure that all that can be done 
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has been done. I am sure, also, that as I said before, with the military 
cutbacks which have been made, that there is not the flexibility in the 
letting of the defense contracts that there might have been prior to 
the cutbacks. You have the question of facilities, skills, a multitude 
of problems that arise. 

I might suggest that you might want to inquire of Dr. Flemming 
to the extent of this. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Secre , if that is so, I think a clarified 
statement should be made. I do not think it is fair to people in these 
areas of high unemployment. They are out of work through no fault 
of their own and some of them on public assistance now, living in 
hopes that something is going to be done to channel some defense 
work in there. If there are no defense contracts to be let I think that 
some statement should be made by someone in this administration to 
that effect. That is my feeling on this. 

Secretary Mircue.u. I am sure you will agree, Mr. Fogarty, that 
New England has a particular peculiar problem which has been in the 
making for some time because of its predominant textile compostion 
of its industry. That is a problem of economic development which I 
understand some of the communities in New England have set about 
of their own initiative to attempt to correct by bringing in smaller 
industries in the electronics field which provide a variety of employ- 
ment so in the event of one industry suffering that there would be—all 
your eggs would not be in one basket. 

Mr. Foaarry. I agree with you, but at the same time, as far as the 
textile industry is concerned, they are in a worldwide slump at the 
present time. 

Secretary Yes. 

Mr. Foaarry. They are in more than a recession at the present 
time—the textile industry. 

In New England, your eggs are all in that 
asket. 

Mr. Focarry.~ Not in Connecticut, they are pretty well diversified, 
and we are getting more diversified in Rhode Island, and we all know 
that that is one of our real problems, we are not diversified enough. 

Secretary Mircue That is right. 

— Focarry. And that is something we have got to do something 
about. 

Secretary Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Can you give me any hope for the future as far as 
this problem of mine is concerned in Rhode Island? 

Secretary Mircue uy. I would like to sit down with you, Mr. Fogarty 
and bring all the resources of the Labor Department to bear on your 
problem and perhaps we could go over and talk to the Defense De- 
partment and to ODM; anything we can do in any particular area 
we would be happy to do that. 

Mr. Fogarty. I would be very happy to do that. 

Mr. MircHexu. You do that. 


DISMISSALS FROM DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Secretary, I do not know whether you can 
answer this or not, but since January of 1953, how many Communists 
have been fired by the Department of Labor? 
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Secretary Mircue.y. Well, since May 28 of 1953, which was the 
effective date of the President’s security order, to January 1, 1954, 
there were two employees removed whose files contained unfavorable 
information under the standards set in section 8a of the Executive 
Order 10450. Both of these cases involved falsification of application 
and were handled under the regular civil-service procedure. 

During that. same period, that is May 28 through January 1, 15 
employees regarding whom there was some unfavorable information 
resigned before any determination—favorable or otherwise—was made 
in their cases. 

In addition, in the period from January 20 to May 28, 1953—that 
was before the Executive order—three employees were removed for 
falsification of application. Two other employees with questionable 
records resigned before a final determination was made in their cases. 

That is the whole story on the operation of the President’s security 
order since May 28, 1953. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that is a pretty good record for the Depart- 
ment of Labor. I think the Department of Labor has always had a 
good record as far as that is concerned. 

Mr. Bussey. May I concur in the judgment of the gentleman from 
Rhode Island. 

Mr. Foaearry. I am very happy to have your concurrence because 
we have as our chairman, one who I think has been fighting com- 
munism longer than any man I know of in Congress, since 1922 or 
1923; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Bussey. 1921. I have been on the public lecture platform and 
I suppose one of the original Red baiters and I have looked into this 
question in many departments of Government, including the Depart- 
ment of Labor. I was very happy to find that, in my judgment, 
the Department of Labor under the former administration as well as 
the present administration was as clean, if not cleaner, than any 
department of Government. 

Secretary Mircue.v. I am glad to have that. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is a credit not only to you and Mr. 
Durkin, but also to the former Secretary of Labor, Mr. Maurice Tobin. 


MEXICAN LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarty. Mr. Secretary, where do we stand on this Mexican 
labor problem right at the present time? You know we are in general 
debate on the bill today and passed the rule yesterday, although I 
voted against the rule and I expect to vote against the bill. 

Has this country reached any agreement yet with Mexico? 

Secretary Mircue.yi. Let me take a moment to review because I 
think there is a lot of misunderstanding and confusion as to what this 
problem is and I would like to give you my opinion of this. 

First, you have got to separate the problem of the legal entries and 
the illegal entries. For the moment, the illegal entries, the wetbacks, 
are a problem of immigrational control. We are concerned right now 
with the discussion of the agreement with Mexico which ar patente 
contracting for certain numbers of Mexican farm labor upon the cer- 
tification of the Department of Labor, that an insufficient supply: of 
American domestic farm labor exists in a given area. 
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I might say that negotiations this year have been carried on entirely 
by the Ambassador in Mexico, Ambassador White, with the assistance 
of technicians from the State Department and from the Labor Depart- 
ment, but he has been the chief negotiator, and for the first time in 
the negotiations with Mexico the level of negotiations have been 
raised from departmental people in Mexico down the line to Ambassa- 
dor White with the top people in the Mexican Foreign Affairs Depart - 
ment. 

Mr. Fernanpez. At whose instance have they been raised? 

Secretary Mitrcue.u. I donot know. It is the first time it happened. 

Mr. Srcrrano. Mr. Secretary, may I answer that? 

Secretary Mircuewu. Yes. 

Mr. Sicrt1aAno. At our request but at the insistence of the Mexican 
authorities—the Mexican Government—they are the ones who wanted 
to keep it at the foreign-minister level. 

Mr. Mircue.t. Saturday I talked to the Ambassador long dis- 
tance and he informed me that he had achieved a contract which in 
its major respects met all of our requirements and with exception of 
some language difficulties we felt that it was the contract which we 
could sign and which we could agree to. 

Right now, in Mexico City, the Ambassador with the help of some 
people from Mr. Rothman’s staff are attempting to get this contract 
into shape. 

The reason for the joint resolution, I say again, was because of our 
inability, as we saw it, to reach an agreement with Mexico. We had 
to have some vehicle, some method, for providing for legal action and 
that was the unilateral action we took. 

It looks as of this morning, Mr. Fogarty, in answer to your question, 
that within a week or 10 days, no guaranties here, we may have a 
contract with Mexico. I believe that it would be to the best interest 
of everybody concerned if this joint resolution would continue to 
progress. 

Now, the wetback problem is an entirely different one and that is 
a problem of which it is the Justice Department’s problem of having 
sufficient funds of men and materials to place adequate controls on 
that border. 

Mr. Fogarty. That still is a problem. 

Secretary Mircuexy. That still is a problem. 

Mr. Fogarty. That hasn’t been solved? 

Secretary Mircuet. No, sir; and the legal contracting to me is a 
minor part of the whole problem because I think that can be controlled 
and worked out to everybody’s advantage but unless you have some 
means of controlling these hoards of people who flow over the borders 
we are always going to be in trouble. 

Mr. Fogarty. We made some money on the $15 fees that are 
charged the farmer for each laborer contracted under the program, 
didn’t we? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearty. How does that balance—the profit made on that 
program—compare with what we are appropriating out of the Treasury 
to finance the program? 

Mr. Dopson. The money is used for two different purposes. The 
appropriated moneys are for the salaries and traveling expenses of 

ederal employees. 
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Mr. Fogarty. That is right. 

Mr, Dopson. The revolving fund account which the farmers pay 
into is for the cost of transportation and subsistence of the Mexicans 
en route, to the United States and back to Mexico. 

Mr. Focarry. The revolving fund of a million dollars was for that 
purpose? 

Mr. Dooson. Yes; to start with. 

Mr. Fogarty. Then last year you said we made a profit of a 
million, something like that. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir; we still have a substantial profit. 

Mr. Focarry. Has that $15 been reduced? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes; it has been reduced down to $6, for initial 
contracting. 

Mr. Foaarry. So, if this contract is extended now, how much will 
it cost the Federal Government in the next fiscal year to run this 
program? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, our estimate—— 

Mr. Focarty. To supply these workers? 

Mr. Dopson. A million-seven-hundred-and-some-thousand dollars. 

Mr. Focarty. A million-seven-hundred-and-some-thousand dollars 
to carry out this program? 

Mr. Dopson. That’s right. 

Mr. Fogarty. If we passed this law today it means that it is gomg 
to entail the appropriation of $1,700,000. 

Secretary Mircue i. That is right. Or if an agreement is entered 
into with Mexico it would cost that, too. 

Mr. Focarty. Either way. Well, if the agreement is entered into 
with Mexico you still have to implement it in Congress? 

Secretary Mircue.u. That is right. May I say this, Mr. Fogarty, 
that at the moment, because of lack of funds and the situation with 
relation to agreement and joint resolution, that we have no one 
actively employed in the legal contracting, we have had to dismiss all 
those people. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, I think it is too bad that could not have been 
avoided. 

Secretary Mircue.u. Yes, it is. 


FINANCING OF RECRUITMENT FOR EASTERN FARMERS 


Mr. Fogarty. But now, suppose a farmer in New England wants 
to get cheap labor like that, the Federal Government doesn’t help 
them any? 

Secretary Mircue ti. Not unless the Labor Department certifies 
that there aren’t American domestic workers available. 

Mr. Focarty. Well, don’t they bring in these Puerto Ricans for 
this type of labor at their own expense and return them? 

Secretary Mircueuu. I don’t know. 

Mr. Dopson. In some instances the farmers bring in Puerto Ricans 
at the farmers expense or at the workers expense. 

Secretary Mircue They are not foreign nationals. 

Mr. Foearry. There is no expense to the Federal Government for 
this and foreign labor that does work in New England on some of 
these crops. 
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Mr. Dopson. Other than the local employment office expense for 
requisitioning the people from Puerto Rico or the West Indies or 
wherever they come from. 

Mr. Focarry. But it is costing us $1,700,000 to take care of the 
recruitment program for these farmers down in the southwestern part 
of the country? 

Mr. Dopson. That is correct. 


EMPLOYEE'S COMPENSATION BACKLOG 


Mr. Focarry. You were talking about your employee’s compensa- 
tion backlog, how many additional positions are you requesting to 
get rid of that backlog? 

Secretary Mircueiy. Well, as I recall, it is $25,000 for the Appeals 
Board which means case analysts—4 people—and the Office of the 
Solicitor would be 4 people. 

Mr. Focarty. How long a waiting period do they have now, about? 

Secretary Fifteen months. 

Mr. Fogarty. Fifteen months? 

Secretary Mrrcneiy. Fifteen months, yes, sir. 

Mr. Dopson. This is on appeal cases. 

Mr. Fogarty. On appeal cases it takes 15 months? 

Mr. Dopson. If the case requires a hearing and most of them 
require a hearing. 

‘cretary Mircnety. That is the intolerable part of this, Mr. 
Fogarty. 

Mr. Foaarty. I know. No one should have to wait that long. 

Mr. Dopson. We are not proud of that record. 

Mr. Fogarty. I realize you have a problem. You cannot expect 
people to work 24 hours a day, either. 

How is this office working out on the west coast? 

Mr. Dopson. The office on the west coast is making its payments 
more promptly to the employees than the centralized office is here in 
Washington to the rest of the country. 

We haven’t yet had sufficient time lapse to be able to see whether 
or not the payments to the individuals are going to be less or more 
from the west coast office. Probably during this next year we will 
have operated a sufficient length of time that we can try to make an 
actuary analysis of the payments to the claimants on the west coast 
versus the claimants paid from the central office. 

Mr. Foaarry. I thought when we established that office a couple 
of years ago that in a year you would have recommendations as to 
whether they could be established in the other sections of the country. 

Mr. Dopson. We discovered that we could not evaluate what 
effects the west coast office had on the compensation fund. 

We were able to establish on the west coast, for example, they pay 
83 percent of all their claims within 4 weeks. The Washington record 
is 73 percent of all clairs paid within 4 weeks. 

We were able to establish that we operate faster on the west coast 
office but we are not yet ready to appraise what is the relative amount 
of payments per claim, the west coast versus the central office. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, Mr. Secretary, you have in your Office three 
activities. First: Executive direction and program coordination 
Second: International labor affairs. And third: Central adminis- 
tration services. 
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Who is going to justify the international labor affairs appropriation? 
‘Secretary Misdiers. Mr. Zemple, who is the head of that Bureau 
will justify them. 
Mr. Foaarry. Is he here? 
Mr. Dopson. He is out in the hall. The way we thought this 
would run was that the Secretary would make his general state- 
ment 
Mr. Fogarty. That is all right. 


WOMEN’S BUREAU 


You talked a little bit about the Women’s Bureau, Mr. Secretary. 
There are about 19 million women employed in the country today. 

Secretary Mircuevu. About that, I imagine. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is it your recommendation or do you think that these 
employed women would get better attention or better benefits from 
the Federal Government if these activities were carried on in the 
various Bureaus within the Department of Labor? 

Secretary Mircue.u. I am not prepared yet, Mr. Fogarty, to make 
a firm recommendation. I just threw that out in discussion here. It 
seems to me that women are concerned with every aspect of the De- 
partment of Labor’s function. The Bureau of Employment Security, 
the Bureau of Labor Standards which gets into the whole minimum 
wage question, the factory inspection for women, hours of work for 
women, legislation in connection with such work in the States, women 
are certainly concerned with the Bureau of Apprenticeship in terms 
of the development of training programs for women who work and, as 
I say, I am not prepared yet to firm this up, but it occurred to me that 
the narrowing of their activities in one bureau probably does a dis- 
service to the women totally in the employment. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think you can sell that to the women? 

Secretary Mircue.v. I do not know, it is a very questionable thing. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think the Women’s Bureau’s appropriation 
is enough now—what are they asking for this year? Three hundred 
thousand dollars? 

Mr. Hupson. Three hundred forty-eight thousand. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think that is enough for them? 

Secretary Mircue.u. At this time, yes. 

Mr. Focarty. You do? 

Secretary Mircueu. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. While we are speaking of the Women’s Bureau, I 
wonder if I could ask Mr. Hobart when Miss Leopold comes to justify 
the request for funds for her Bureau, if she will be prepared to give 
the committee some statistics on the number of married women em- 
ployed today in comparison with past years. 

Mr. Hosart. I will see that she does have that. 


PENALTY MAIL COST 


Mr. Foaarrty. Mr. Secretary, you are carrying an item for penalty 
mail this year that I think you did not carry before. 

Secretary Mircue.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarry. That was assumed by the Post Office Department 
in other years? 

Secretary Mircuey. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Focarry. How much does that amount to in your Department? 

Mr. Dopson. $274,000 for 1954. $320,000, I believe, for 1955. 

Mr. Fogarty. That will automatically show an increase in your 
expenses that is just a transfer out of the Post Office appropriations 
to your Department? You are paying these costs instead of the 
Post Office paying them? 

Secretary Mircnety. We are paying them instead of the Post 
Office; that is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. I saw one item here of $2,000 for equipment. Is 
that just in your office? 

Mr. Hupson. That was for library books. 

Mr. Focarrty. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez? 

Mr. Fernanpez. You mentioned that 15 employees resigned 
against whom there was some unfavorable information. 

Secretary Mircue Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frernanpez. You don’t mean to intimate, do you, that they 
resigned because of unfavorable information? 

Secretary Mircnexy. Well, there was unfavorable information in 
their record. How many of them resigned because there was informa- 
tion in the record I don’t know. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Would you say that they knew about the infor- 
mation? 

Secretary Mircne.t. I believe that most of them did; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fernanpez. So the inference is then that they might have 
resigned because of that? 

Secretary Mircue.y. That is the inference; yes, sir. 


MEXICAN FARM-LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Fernanpez. With respect to the Mexican labor program, I 
said on the floor yesterday: 

If this bill is passed here today, we will have an agreement with Mexico satis- 
factory to our authorities, and we will have that agreement before this bill gets to 
the President for signature. If we do not have this bill passed, we can have an 
agreement with Mexico only if we capitulate to the ever-growing demands of 

exico, 

Secretary Mircueu. I would agree with that. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You would agree so far. 

I further said: 

If this bill is not passed and we do not have an agreement with Mexico, then 
the result will be that we will take a step backward to the preway days when the 
wetbacks came over without any control, without any agreement, and without 
any regulations, and when the Mexican laborer was exploited, and through the 
exploitation of the Mexican our own labor was exploited. 

That would be the result; would it not? 

Secretary Mircueti. That would be partially the result. But in 
my opinion, if you do not have an agreement, or if you work unilater- 
ally for the importation of legal Mexicans, the push across that border 
am terms of numbers of people is so much greater than those that we 
will have legal orders for that some other means has to be found to 
control this unauthorized immigration. : 

Mr. Fernanvez. I grant you that. But I think you will agree with 
me that in New Mexico at least the farmers are inclined to employ 
only the legal aliens we admit and are doing so now. That is true of 
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New Mexico. The farmers want this labor to be legal if that is pos- 
sible. And if they can get it, that is all they will use. But if they 
cannot, you know what the result will be. 

Secretary Mircuety. That is right. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I also said on the floor yesterday: 

I think we want to get along with our good neighbors, but for months we have 
been unable to come to an agreement because our authorities do not have any- 
thing to bargain with. They do not have this alternative that this bill could give 
them. The sooner we take them out of their straitjackets, the sooner they can 
negotiate effectively. 

Would you agree with that statement? 

Secretary Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any further questions? If not, thank you 
very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Mrrcnety. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 3, 1954. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. MELVIN J. MAAS, UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS, RE- 
TIRED, VICE CHAIRMAN PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOY- 
MENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

WILLIAM P. McCAHILL, ASSISTANT TO THE CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Bussry. The committee will come to order. 
We have the pleasure and honor this morning of having before the 
committee Maj. Gen. Melvin J. Maas, United States Marine Corps, 
retired, and po Vice Chairman of the President’s Committee on 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped. 
I might say for the record that General Maas was an outstanding 
Member of the House of Representatives for many years and has one 
of the most illustrious and enviable records of anybody in World War I 
and World War II. 
With that short introduction, General Maas, we will be very happy 
to hear anything you have to say and, if you would like to have your 
prepared statement entered in the record at this point, we will be very 
happy to do so and let you elaborate on it in any way you wish. 
General Maas. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your fine 
introductory statement. 
I would like to have my prepared statement go in the record at this 
point, and I will be very conservative of the committee’s time. 
Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


SraTeMENT oF Mas. Gen. MELvin J. Maas 


The amount requested for “Employment of physically handicapped,” $65,153, 
in the budget of the Bureau of Labor Standards, is for the work of the President’s 
Committee. This is some $4,000 less than the amount requested by the President 
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for 1064, end $9,000 more than was finally allocated for Committee use during 

It has been impossible to take full sdvantage of all Committee opportunities 
during the past 8 months due to shortage of personnel and funds. It is hoped 
that we may shortly alleviate this situation, particularly with regard to funds for 
travel and printing, both absolutely essential to carry out the promotional, 
information, and educational missions assigned the Committee by the Congress. 

Because of the necessity of paying for penalty mail, certain cutbacks in the 
present operating programs have been necessary. We are effecting economies 
wherever and whenever possible, but it is most difficult to service 53 State and 
Territorial committees in an era of expanding need and demand with reduced 
staff and funds. Every effort is being made to encourage States and communities 
to assume greater and greater responsibilities for full-time personnel and for 
independent printing funds. 
> Both the Chairman and Vice Chairman have been in personal contact with a 
number of State governors and their committees in an effort to assist them in 
their work for the handicapped. It is our opinion that considerable travel will 
be vitally necessary in the months ahead. We propose to push forward with 
this important part of the program. 

Backstopping these State visits is the daily work of the staff in the operation 
of the several standing programs of the committee, the successful planning and 
completion of two annual meetings and the preparation and distribution of 
films, printed material, and other informational aids, including the popular 
monthly magazine Performance. This should be greatly increased in circulation 
from its present monthly figure of 7,000. Actually, we have had to either turn 
down, cut down or discourage many worthwhile additions to the mailing list 
for want of sufficient copies. 

Every effort is made to obtain supplementary materials at no cost to the 
Government as in the case of some 500 prints of a 15-minute television film 
produced for the committee by Bankers’ Life & Casualty Co. and 75 prints of 
a 15-minute film produced for the committee for television and other use by the 
National Association of Manufacturers. These films, America’s Untapped 
Asset and Opportunities Unlimited, respectively, are the forerunners of other 
such films to be produced at no cost to the Government. Already they have 
been seen by millions. 

In other areas, as in the past, contributions by public and private groups for 
specific projects will greatly benefit the handicapped at no cost to the committee 
budget. Last year during National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 
alone, an estimated $1 million in tree time and talent was donated to the program 
by radio and television. This entire operation was handled for the committee 
by the Information Service of the Veterans’ Administration, with the cooperation 
of the National Association of Radio and Television Broadcasters and the 
Advertising Council. 

The committee also has worked closely with the Department of Labor, partic- 
ularly the Bureau of Employment Security and the Bureau of Labor Standards, 
with the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and with the Civil Service Com- 
mission. We will continue this work. The work will go forward, particularly 
in light of the President’s announced program for increasing rehabilitation 
opportunities for additional hundreds of thousands of America’s handicapped 
men and women. 


ESTIMATE FOR 1955 


Mr. Bussey. General, how much did the Bureau of the Budget 
allow you? 

General Maas. They have approved $65,153 for the coming year. 

Mr. Bussry. In your personal judgment, do you think that is 

ing to be enough to take care of the work in accordance with what 
is expected of this Presidential Committee on Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped? ; 

Cesena Maas. No;I donot, Mr. Chairman. I am quite convinced 
that we cannot do the job properly that is expected of us, particularly 
in view of the increased burden that will be placed upon the com- 
mittee by reason of the expanded rehabilitation program. 
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The budget that has been submitted to you requests an appropria- 
tion that is some $9,000 more than the committee actually has to 
spend this year, but considerably less than Congress had appropriated 
for the committee. So it is not an increase in the appropriation. 

Unfortunately, in the cuts that the Labor Department took, the 
President’s committee, while it is not a part of the Labor Department, 
has been assigned there purely for administrative and housekeeping 
purposes, but its appropriation got cut in the general appropriation 
cut and the result was that instead of having the $70,000 that was 
allowed, we were actually permitted to spend only $56,000, because 
the penalty mail came along in the meantime which had not been 
figured. So with the approved $65,153 for the coming year, it is 
going to be increasingly important that this committee function to 
its maximum extent with the unemployment situation that we face 
right now, which is a serious one, particularly as it affects the physi- 
cally handicapped. 

The physically handicapped in any reduction in the overall labor 
force suffer in inverse proportion to their numbers and it is geometri- 
cally harder for them because they are not qualified for just any kind 
of job, although they are well qualified for the jobs for which they 
have been trained. 

Mr. Bussey. I want to assure you, General, and I am sure I speak 
for all the members of this committee when I say we are very appreci- 
ative of the problems of the physically handicapped. We are very 
sympathetic to the problems and we think, all in all, that this com- 
res of which you are vice chairman has been doing a very splendid 

ob. 

General Maas. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We are going to have 
an additional burden placed on us, in which we will do our full part 
and assume full responsibility, but in the President’s very substanti- 
ally expanded program for rehabilitation, it is going to place an even 
greater strain on industry and, to stimulate the governors’ committees 
and through them the local committees, we are going to have a great 
deal more activity in getting employment for the physically handi- 
capped. There is not any use in rehabilitating several hundred 
thousand more physically handicapped unless there is the machinery 
for getting them jobs. It is the cruelest thing to rehabilitate a person 
only to find that he has no job afterwards. 

Mr. Bussey. General, how are you protected against any part of 
this appropriation being used for other purposes? 

General Maas. Well, actually we are not because technically it is 
an appropriation within an appropriation. Although the Congress 
established the President’s Committee on Employment of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped as an independent Presidential agency, it author- 
ized the President to place it in any administrative agency of the 
Government. And, frankly, if you raise the question, and I believe 
if it is the intention of Congress that whatever you appropriate— 
I hope the full amount—is to be spent for this purpose, the Congress 
ought to say so in the language; because we are not a part of any 
departmental organization and should not be affected by any adminis- 
trative cuts they have to make in their appropriations. And I hope 
your committee will clearly indicate that in the language—that what- 
ever you do appropriate for this committee you want spent by this 
committee. 
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ADVANTAGE OF ORGANIZATIONAL POSITION 


Mr. Bussey. Would there be any advantage or disadvantage in 
setting this committee up as an independent agency, or a part of the 
President’s Office? 

General Maas. There are advantages to being in an executive 
department for housekeeping purposes. We do not have an item, 
then, of administrative overhead and sometimes are able to get a 
little extra clerical help. It could just as easily be in the executive 
offices, and I would think it would be better for us not to be an 
independent agency. As long as I am connected with it, I am going 
to see that we are not an empire-building agency. As you know, 
I served on the Naval Affairs Committee and I have no desire to 
build up any large organization or department. I want to keep the 
staff as small as it can be. I think it can be an agency either where 
we are or in any executive office, but not an independent agency. 

Mr. Bussey. I want to assure you we particularly appreciate the 
value of your testimony because of you yourself being handicapped 
in recent years by losing your sight. So you can speak with a degree 
of sincerity and authority, I think, much greater than someone who 
has been handicapped all of his life and who has not enjoyed a large 
degree of one’s natural span of life without being handicapped. 
For that reason, I think your testimony is exceedingly valuable and 
I personally appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Focarry. I want to say for the record, too, that I had the 
privilege of serving with former Congressman Maas on the old Naval 
Affairs Committee prior to the last war and during the early days of 
the war. I not only served on the committee with him but we made 
many trips together all over the country visiting naval stations. 
I want to add to what the chairman has said that I believe he was one 
of the bardest working Members of Congress that we had here at the 
time, and I am very happy to see you as the vice chairman of this 
committee. 


FUNDS AVAILABLE DURING CURRENT FISCAL YEAR 


It was also my intention to ask you about this appropriation. I 
thought in the past we had been appropriating $75,000. 

General Maas. You authorized $75,000, but last year you placed 
a limitation of $70,000 on it for the fiscal year and appropriated 
actually $69,000 and some hundred—practically $70,000. But, actu- 
ally, we wound up at the end gf the year with $56,000, less the penalty 
mail, so it was substantially less than Congress intended us to have. 

Mr. Focarry. The clerk informs me that the language of the bill 
reads ‘‘not to exceed $70,000.’ I thought in the past we had been 
ei An rar $75,000. I wonder why that was put in the language? 

Mr. McCauiui. That was because in the President’s economy 


program, in Mr. Dodge’s budget, all agencies were asked to contrib- 
ute something and we did offer that $5,000 reduction, and in approving 
the budget Congress merely rewrote it ‘‘not to exceed $70,000” to 
take care of that situation last year. Actually, as it turned out, 
because the Bureau of Labor Standards reduction was in the overall, 
we took an across-the-board cut of about $13,000, which wiped out 
some of our printing money. 
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Mr. Focarry. Because of what—because of the reduction in the 
Bureau of Labor Standards’ appropriation? Was their cut prorated 
down to your committee? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not think that was the intention of this com- 
mittee or of the Congress. 

Mr. Bussey. I will say it was not the intention of the chairman of 
this committee, or of the committee, as far as I know. 

Mr. Focarry. It was not the intention to prorate the cut against 
an organization like this, at all. But I think we can take care of that 
by putting in the bill ‘“‘not less than’’ what we agree on. I do not 
think it is fair to your committee for the Bureau of Labor Standards 
to prorate the cut in their appropriation to you. 

Mr. Bussey. Incidentally, the Bureau of Labor Standards will be 
up before the committee this morning and we will interrogate them 
on It. 

Mr. McCaniiu. They were proceeding on the theory they had 
$100,000 to make up somewhere, and we took the smallest cut of all. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not care how much they were cut, they should 
not take it from this activity. 

Mr. McCautiu. We took the smallest percentage cut of all, but it 
was a rather drastic cut for us. 


IN DEPARTMENT 


LOCATION 


Mr. Foaarry. I thought the Secretary said yesterday that you 
people had been shifted to a higher level in the Department. 

General Maas. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What does that mean? 

General Maas. Right after I became vice chairman, I went to 
Secretary Mitchell and largely because of this budget cut last year, 
which I was sure was not what Congress intended and since we are 
actually an agency of the President and not in the Labor Department 
as such, I asked the Secretary to take us out of any bureau or division 
of the Department of Labor and to coordinate us with the White 
House directly through his office. He agreed to that. But here 
we are caught this year, because the budget says “In the Bureau of 
Labor Standards,’ but we no longer operate through them. We 
now operate directly under the Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Fogarty. So after this fiscal year, 1955, your budget will be 
carried in the Office of the Secretary? 

General Mass. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarry. And not in the Bureau of Labor Standards where it 
is at the present time. 

General Maas. That is correct. But we still need protection for 
the present year. 


ESTIMATES AND REQUIREMENTS FOR 1955 


Mr. Focartry. What are you asking this year, $65,153? 
General Maas. That is what the Budget allowed. 
Mr. Focarry. That is a cut of almost $5,000 from what we allowed, 
and a cut of about $10,000 from the $75,000 that is authorized; is not 
that right? 

General Maas. Yes. 
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Mr. Focearty. And it is more than that, because you are obliged 
to absorb the cost of penalty mail for the first time this vear. To 
how much does that amount? 

General Maas. In the coming year, it will amount to about $2,500; 
so even if you allowed us the full $75,000, our effective working appro- 
priation would be reduced to $72,000, or so. And that is a very 
important part of our work, because we operate through Governors’ 
committees and local committees and a great deal of our work is 
mailing out pamphlets, and one of the reasons I feel we should have 
more money is to get out more mail actually contacting the Governor’s 
committee and local committees, and also have more personal contact 
with them. The admiral and I are constantly requested to meet with 
the Governors and their respresentatives and we are restricted con- 
siderably by the lack of appropriation. While neither of us draws 
any pay at all, our railroad fare is paid when we make trips for the 
President’s committee. 

Mr. Fogarry. It should be. 

How long have you been vice chairman of this committee now? 

General Maas. Since October. I was one of the original members 
that Mr. Truman appointed when the committee was formed, and I 
was appointed vice chairman in October. 

Mr. Fogarry. The vice chairman, together with the executive 
Sates has been, in the past, the fellow who does the most of the 
work. 

General Maas. In addition to being vice chairman, he is chairman 
of the executive committee, which is more or less the governing body 
of the President’s committee. 

Mr. Foaarry. You have been on the job since October and you can 
see what the situation is with the appropriation you have to work with. 

General Maas. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What additional things do you need? Do you think 
you need more money for travel to get to these meetings of the 
Governor’s committees? 

General Maas. I do, and that is one of the most important and 
successful elements in the program. There is set up now $1,200, for 
the chairman and vice chairman. I would like to see as a minimum for 
travel an additional $2,400, and it is the most profitable money we 
can spend. I have gone out to conference meetings with Governor 
Fine, for instance, and by stimulating his committee it will turn out 
brand new plans and new enthusiasm for the local committees which 
have actually to produce jobs for the physically handicapped. And 
the admiral does magnificent work in meeting with the Governor’s 
committee and the local committees, and that is the way we get these 
people jobs. We are not an operating agency but are a planning, 
coordinating and guiding agency. 

Mr. Fogarty. With the rising unemployment, more emphasis 
should be put on a program like this. 

General Maas. Oh, yes; in any rising unemployment the hardest 
hit group is the physically handicapped, which we say ‘‘are the last 
to be hired and the first to be fired.” 
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PUBLICATION “‘PERFORMANCB” 


We need more money for our publication, which is a medium of 
contact with the workers in the field, called ‘‘Performance’’—a very 
excellent magazine, but we only have 7,000 circulation. 

2 Fogarty. How much have you budgeted for this publication 
now 

Mr. McCauii. About $4,800. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you think you should have? 

General Maas. I think we ought to have at least 10,000 circulation. 
It would be more than twice as effective if we could increase the dis- 
tribution. It gets read by a number of different people, so every 
additional copy we can get in the field for workers is actually doing 
the work of educating employers and helping to get jobs for the 
handicapped. 

Mr. McCaniuu. We could circulate many times 7,000 that we now 
have, if we had the funds. 

POSITIONS 


Mr. Foaarry. Is there any need for additional positions? 

General Maas. Yes. There is in the budget one employee that 
we have now to actually come out of our budget—a girl who works 
with the Bureau of Labor Standards. On the other hand they have 
loaned us an employee who is not covered in this budget. We are 
trying to pay for this entire work. We have been servicing all of the 
committees and the President’s committee with two girls, and it is 
ae impossible to do it. 

r. Fogarty. I think this committee is needed and I think you 
should get more money for travel and more money for this publication. 

General Maas. The other item that we covered is the poster. One 
of the most important parts of this whole program in the past 10 
years has been the poster, which we put on Government trucks, stores, 
and so forth, and the reduction in the budget is so drastic that we are 

ing to have to eliminate the poster. An additional $10,000, even 
if we were able to absorb the penalty mail, would permit us to carry 
on the minimum activities that can accomplish the purpose of the 
President’s committee. 


BACKGROUND AND PROGRESS OF THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Fogarty. How long has this committee been in existence? 

General Maas. Some 7 years. The observance of the “National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week’’ will have its 10th anni- 
versary this year. 

Mr. Fogarty. And this committee has been in existence for how long? 

Mr. Since 1947. 

Mr. Focarty. Can you tell us briefly how much progress has been 
made since the committee was formed? 

General Maas. During that time every State in the Union has 
created a governor’s committee, every Territory, and in practically 
all of the major cities, under the leadership of the governor’s com- 
mittee, they have mayor’s committees. We have just recently acti- 
vated one here in the District of Columbia called the Commissioners’ 
committee. 

During this period, some 2 million seriously physically handicapped 
have been actually absorbed in the labor force, largely through activi- 
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ties stimulated by this committee, and last year some 200,000 were 
placed in jobs. 

Mr. Fogarry. Is there any breakdown of those placed in employ- 
ment to show the number of those who have been rehabilitated under 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation program? 

General Maas. Mr. McCahill may be able to furnish you with 
figures; but we, of course, have nothing to do with the rehabilita- 
tion program. We do try to keep track through the employment 
offices and on veterans, I was chairman of the Veterans’ Subcommittee 
and there we kept the closest track in relation to veterans who had 
been rehabilitated and who had gotten jobs. Whether that pattern 
is still followed, I could not say. 

Mr. McCauitu. As your committee knows so well, about 60,000 
people were rehabilitated into employment last year through the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program, and between 200,000 and a quarter of a 
million people were found jobs or reemployment. There is a consider- 
able amount of overlapping, but the employment rehabilitation groups 
work closely together, and a lot of people were not placed in jobs either 
through the Employment Service, or the Rehabilitation Service, but 
were placed independently, and we never know what the figure is. 
We assume we know that a lot of success is because of this interest 
which has been created through this committee. 


REHABILITATION OF THE BLIND 


Mr. Foaarry. It has nothing to do with this program, but do you 
believe that any of the funds we appropriate for grants to the States 
for vocational rehabilitation should be earmarked for the rehabilita- 
tion of the blind? 

General Maas. Mr. Fogarty, I do not believe it should be specifi- 
cally set forth in that way. I believe that the blind are the best 
treated group in the country. 

Mr. Focarry. The reason I ask that is I had a group come in to 
fee me 2 or 3 weeks ago representing the professional group of the 

ind. 

Mr. McCantui. There are several groups representing the blind. 

Mr. Foaarry. I thought there were several groups, and that was 
what they were in to see me about. 

'. nee Maas. Were they talking about the rehabilitation of the 
ind? 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. I thought that program had been run pretty 
well. I never heard of any discrimination. 

General Maas. The only difficulty is getting them jobs. I think 
this country, the Federal Government and the States, have done 
extremely well by the blind. I think they have treated them better 
than any other group of citizens in the country. Congress particu- 
larly has been more than generous to the blind; but, unfortunately, 
it stops there, and while they are given marvelous rehabilitation, 
particularly prosthetic and different sorts, nobody is doing much 
about getting jobs. And it is a discouraging thing to the blind to 
get an education and then find there is no outlet. 

I am vice president of the Blinded Veterans’ Association. We con- 
centrate our efforts on getting blinded people placed in industry and, 
while we have pretty good success in the labor machinery, we are 
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having quite a lot of difficulty in getting them placed on teaching staffs. 
And there is where we stand in need of some help of a specialized type 
at the moment. It is a particular type of problem. 

Mr. Bussey. Last summer I made an inspection tour of the Amer- 
ican Printing House for the Blind at Louisville, Ky., and I was 
absolutely amazed at the different types of work blind people were 
doing in that institution, and doing very efficiently. That is really a 
wonderful institution. It is too bad that everybody in the United 
States cannot go down there and visit that institution. 

Mr. McCantu. The trouble lies in the fact that in rehabilitating 
those employees, 2 out of 5 World War veterans are still out of 
employment. 

eneral Maas. And are well qualified for jobs. 

Mr. McCantiuu. And the same thing is a lot worse with the blind, 
who are probably as well qualified but there is nobody working to get 
them jobs even if there was employment for them. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, thank you, gentle- 
men, for coming in. I again want to assure you this committee is not 
only sympathetic to what you are trying to do, but we congratulate 
you on what you have done in the past and we want to cooperate with 
you in every way we can in the future. 


Wepnespay, Marca 3, 1954. 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
WITNESSES 


JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR 


Vv. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


ARNOLD ZEMPEL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


PHILIP ARNOW, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate ___..............-..- Sndauhinntileciiaaldeinil $1, 376, 000 $1, 350, 000 $1, 355, 000 
Transferred from— 
“Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor program, 
Bureau of Employment Security,”’ pursuant to Public 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security,” 
pursuant to Public Law 286 9, 100 |-------------- 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Divi- 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. ___............-.--. 1, 423, 200 1, 359, 100 | 1, 355, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts. _.............----.--..- 22, 737 | 6, 706 | 6, 700 
Total available for obligation ______.___...........-.-.-..- 1, 445, 937 1, 365, 800 1, 361, 700 
Obligations ineurred_______- 1, 442, 300 | 1, 365, 800 | 1, 36, 700 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, defense | | 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
1, Executive direction and program coardination......__._.__- $372, 154 $327, 069 , 069 
International labor affairs... 109, 105, 040 114, 040 
3. Central administrative services. -.............-.-..--.-... , 094, 225 926, 991 913, 891 
4. Coordination of defense manpower activities. 
1, 740, 270 1, 359, 100 1, 355, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
1. Executive direction and program coordination. - 
3. Central administrative services. --_...................-.--- 17, 309 6, 700 6, 700 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
ORES 22, 737 6, 700 6, 700 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate} 1955 estimate 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent 313 247 246 
Full-time equivalent of all other 
Average number of all employees -- .....-.-...----.----------- 313 245 244 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
$5,013 $5, 066 $5, 070 
, protective, and custodial grades: 
$2, 958 $2, 958 $2, 958 
Ungraded positions: Average salary-....-...--..-.-..--.-- $3, 696 $3, 953 $4, 005 
Personal service ob’ 
pag excess 5, 549 4, 725 4, 760 
Total personal service obligations..-.-...........-.------ 1, 592, 800 1, 238, 920 1, 238, 520 
Direct Obligations 
1, 570, 543 1, 232, 700 1, 232, 300 
45, 550 29, 300 29, 300 
04 Communication services.............-..------------------ , 775 27, 600 28; 900 
06 Printing and reproduction ....................-..--.---.-- 13, 279 8, 600 8, 600 
07 Other contractual services. ............----- - 13, 220 6, 000 6, 000 
Services performed by other agencies , 626 25, 700 20, 700 
08 Supplies and materials__- 271 25, 000 25, 000 
09 Equipment_._.......-- 9, 613 2, 000 2, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments.-.-_- 2, 731 1, 200 1, 200 
Total direct obligations.............-..-.-.-..--- mines 1, 740, 270 1, 359, 100 1, 355, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
01 Personal services 22, 257 6, 220 6, 220 
07 Services performed by other agenci 480 480 480 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other t 22, 737 6, 700 6, 700 
Total obligations _ - 1, 763, 007 1, 365, 800 1, 361, 700 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year................_._____- | $44,172 $42, 380 $38, 280 
Obligations ineurred during the year_........................- 1, 442, 300 | 1, 365, 800 1, 361, 700 
9 | 1,486,472 | 1, 408, 180 1, 399, 980 
uct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior 
22, 737 6, 700 6, 700 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year_.................... 42, 380 38, 280 37, 880 
1, 418, 858 1, 363, 200 1, 355, 400 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations. ............................ 1, 377, 595 1, 322, 000 1, 318, 000 


Mr. Bussey. We now have before us for consideration the request 
for appropriations for the fiscal year 1955 for the Secretary of Labor’s 
ce. We will have Mr. Dodson’s statement at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary has discussed, in 
general, his organization plans and needs for this Office. Specifically, 
this appropriation request may be broken down as follows: 


The immediate Office of the Secretary: 


327, 069 


This is $45,085 and 3 jobs less than was available for 1953 and it 
is the same as has been allotted for 1954. This activity is for pro- 
viding top-level direction and policy formulation to all activities of 
the Department and for staff services to the Secretary. We do not 
forsee, at this time, any change in the national economic outlook 
or in the functions or organization of the Department for 1955, which 
in our opinion, would warrant reflecting a further reduction below 
the 1953 than has already been accomplished. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


The request for 1955 is for 15 jobs and $114,040, which represents 
an increase of 2 jobs and $9,000 over the amount allotted for 1954. 
The additional positions requested for this activity are for the ex- 
pected increase in workload for the international trade agreements 
part of the program. The President, in his economic report on pages 
108-110, speaks of the importance of a sound and progressive pro- 

m in the field of international trade policies as essential to progress 
in the historic interdependence between domestic and international 
prosperity. Specifically these jobs will be needed because of the an- 
ticipated increasing amount, of detailed information needed as foreign- 
trade policy and its impact in specific situations continues to be in 
the limelight of public and governmental attention, and which may 
involve possible adjustments in domestic industry, and because of the 
anticipated increased workload which may result from participation 
in major international trade negotiations, including Japan and 
Western European countries. 
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OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


The request for my own Office for 1955 is $702,161 and 150 posi- 
tions; is 33 positions and $129,485 less than was available in 1953, 
and 3 jobs and $13,100 less than allotted for 1954. 

The bulk of this money is not required for the general overall func- 
tions of the Office, but is used for a variety of centralized services to 
other Bureaus of the Department and to other units of the Secretary’s 
Office, because historically funds for such services have been appro- 
priated in this fashion rather than directly to the Bureaus receiving 


the service. The following services are of this general character: ; 
Services to Bureaus of the Department: © 

Accounting and auditing, 23 positions.._.__.......--.-.-----.-.. $92, 047 
Space, switchboard, etc., 23 positions. _......-.-.--..-----.---- 83, 953 ; 
Procurement and duplicating, 71 positions. 274, 273 
552, 232 

Undistributed charges for all units of the Office of the Secretary______-_ 46, 300 


This leaves, of the total above, $103,312 and 14 positions to do all 
of the top departmental staff work for reviewing and analyzing all 
budget requests and fiscal operations; for all organization, method 
and procedural studies having departmentwide and sometimes par- 
ticular Bureau implications; for handling the Department’s record Fi 
disposal and efficiency awards program; for directing the entire Depart- 
ment’s record security and civil-defense programs; for all liaison 
work with the Congress, GAO, GSA, Treasury, and the Bureau of 
the Budget, in these fields for developing all policy and procedures 
applicable to these areas of work. In 1954, up to the present time, 
for example, the employees in these positions: 

(a) Reviewed, in detail, held Department hearings and made 
individual studies of appropriation requests involving 14 different 
kinds of programs and over $340 million—and, for each of these 
programs maintained constant surveillance of how Bureau programs 
were being operated—and made detailed financial analyses of the 
fiscal operations of each of these programs at least once each month. 
Prepared answers to a number of inquiries from the Congress, the 
Bureau of the Budget and the material for new Secretaries of Labor. 

(b) Currently underway in the management field are reviews of 
field office staffing patterns of all bureaus and a bureauwide survey 
of the Federal employees compensation program for the purpose of 
developing new or improved methods to reduce backlogs and to shorten 
time lapse on first benefit payments. Recommendations made, and 
put into effect, to the Solicitor with respect to the wage determination 
program has resulted in greatly improved and efficient operations. 

(c) A tremendous job of consolidating into two buildings in Wash- } 
ington personnel scattered into 7 buildings was undertaken and ‘ 
completed. 

(d) About 25,000 cubic feet of archive records will be removed 4 
from the Department. 

(e) We have been able to advance as far as most agencies have in 
the field of civil defense of Federal employees and property both in the 
District. of Columbia and in the field and plans are underway now to 
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work out decentralization of activities considered to be essential for 
continuity. 

We are constantly watching the workloads on our units which 
provide centralized services to all bureaus of the Department, and I 
can see no evidence of diminution of requirements for services. In 
1954 we put into effect the joint recommendations of GSA-GAO 
affecting the Department’s procurement and property accountability 
procedure. Page 13 of the budget has a table showing the volume 
of workload units in detail and significantly does not reflect any 
material change, as compared to what work was done in 1953. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


For 1955, we are requesting 6 positions and $36,164, which repre- 
sents no change from the 1954 allocation, but which is | less job and 
$8,063 less than was available in 1953. 

This Office centrally supervises all public-information work of the 
Department, acts as a planning and clearing office on all bulletins, 
magazine articles, charts, exhibits, etc. In 1953 inquiries received 
were one-third higher than 1952 and correspondence doubled. De- 
tailed workload statistics for 1953 and estimates for 1954 and 1955 
are shown in the budget on pages 14 and 15. As these tables indicate, 
no > a caer of workload is foreseen and will be handled with less 
staff. 

OFFICE OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


For 1955 we are requesting $175,566 and 36 positions. This is the 
same as allocated for 1954 but it is 10 jobs less and $42,786 less than 
was available in 1953. This staff of 36 plus 4 other people included in 
other Bureau appropriations and 3 included in the Mexican farm pro- 
gram appropriation provide a total of 43 people (including 3 assigned 
to security matters) to handle the total program on all personnel 
activities for the 4,484 full-time positions included in the budget. 
Thus, we have a ratio of 1 personnel employee to every 112 positions 
as compared to the Bureau of the Budget formula of 1 to 110 and the 
formula used on occasion by Congress of 1 to 105. Page 16 of the 
budget reflects the significant workload items of the Department’s 
personnel operation and compares 1953 with 1954 and 1955. While 
the total 1955 budget for all bureaus reflects about an 18-percent 
reduction below 1953 for full-time positions, the staff to provide 
necessary personnel services, as indicated above, reflects slightly 
more than a 20-percent reduction. 

In summary, the appropriation request in total is $385,270 and 64 
positions less than was available in 1953 and is equivalent to slightly 
more than a 20 percent reduction and is 3 positions and $13,100 less 
than allocated for 1954. 

Page 5 of the budget contains a summary of the change between 
the 1954 appropriation and the 1955 request. It has been possible, 
through further curtailment of jobs and through use of funds applied 
to security investigation costs, to fully offset the cost of penalty mail 
in 1955 and for the 2 additional positions requested for the interna- 
tional trade agreements program, and to offer a further savings of 
$4,100. 

I will be glad to answer any further questions you may have. 


44536-—54 4 
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COMPARISON OF 1954 AND 1955 


Mr. Bussey. I notice, Mr. Dodson, that the request for the 
Secretary’s Office is only 1 job less than for 1954 and there is an 
increase of $5,000 requested in funds. I was very hopeful that under 
the new administration you would be able to show where they could 
do this job more efficiently and with fewer employees and less money. 

Mr. Dopson. Well I think, Mr. Chairman, that the reduction 
between 1953 and 1954 is the result of action taken by the current 
administration and in making the reduction. As you know, our budgets 
for 1954 were re-reviewed Sy the Bureau of the Budget and then 
President Eisenhower’s budget request was submitted. reductions 
were made during the current year. 

Mr. Bussey. I recollect that but I was in hopes that the Depart- 
ment would show the committee where further reductions could be 
made through more efficient operations. 

Mr. Dopson. My own opinion, Mr. Chairman, is that those reduc- 
tions have taken place between 1953 and 1954. Of course we have 
also changed Secretaries in the meantime and, as Mr. Mitchell stated, 
he is currently reviewing all activities of the Department. It is just 
possible that Mr. Mitchell can find certain activities of the Depart- 
ment are not being done as adequately and as satisfactorily as he 
feels they should be; but at this time I can assure you there has been 
the closest scrutiny taken twice last year, because of the 2 budgets, 
and really twice this year, on the part of the Department, because of 
the 2 Secretaries participating in this budget. 

Mr. Bussey. How much is estimated for ingrade promotions and 
salary increases for the whole Department? 

Mr. Dopson. The Bureau of the Budget has approved these budget 
estimates on the basis there will be no increase cost for within-grade 
promotions; that we will absorb those through savings made by 
turnover, people coming in at the minimum of the grade, or at a level 
in the grade less than the people going out. 

Mr. Bussey. What will that absorption amount to in dollars and 
cents? 

Mr. Donson. I do not have that figure handy. 

Mr. Bussey. Approximately, just to get an idea and then you can 
supply the exact figure for the record. 

Mr. Dopson. That has been a very argumentative subject with the 
Bureau of the Budget. I have contended it amounts to a substantial 
amount for the Department as a whole; while for the Secretary’s 
Office I would say it would be somewhere around $20,000. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, all in all, even with my disappointment about 
the budget request not being smaller than it is, it seems to me that the 
request this year justifies the appropriation Congress made last year. 
We were oritscized very severely for some of the cuts that were made 
last year, but the fact that the budget for 1955 is approximately the 
same amount as the Congress allowed last year seems to indicate that 
we.did a pretty good job. : 

Mr. Dopson. Well the bureaus would give you some complaints, I 
think, on the amount of servicing we have been able to do for them in 
connection with duplicating, and the exhibit type of work, drawing of 
charts, and that sort of thing. 
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We have a tremendous backlog of work in the visual exhibit part; 
we have a backlog of work in the Duplicating Section which at times 
has caused us to send certain jobs to the Government Printing Office 
to be done that we cannot do in our Duplicating Section there because 
we just have not the staff. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, what is wrong with that? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, there are several things. When the job is one 
which requires speed in production and there may be certain last 
minute changes made, if it is done outside of the Department in the 
GPO plant, there is time consumed in going back and forth to the 
GPO and it is not as expeditious, convenient or efficient as when it is 
done in the Department. Then the other point is it costs more money 
when we have it done by the GPO. 

Mr. Bussey. There would be a question of whether it cost more 
money. If you had the employees and did not have them busy all 
the time, it would be better to have fewer employees working full time 
and send your surplus to the Government Printing Office and, if 

ou want anything in a hurry, you can give it priority. It seems to me 
it is just that simple. 

Mr. Dopson. We do give priority to work; at the same time our 
wr oem 3 shop gets backed up to the point we have to farm out 
work to other agencies. 

PENALTY MAIL 


Mr. Bussey. You have an expense item for penalty mail which 
you did not have last year. What will that amount to in dollars and 
cents! 

Mr. Dopson. For the entire Department it is $322,000. For the 
Secretary’s Office, it is $10,400. 

I might say we have been forced to economize during the year 
across the board in the Department in order to be able to find the 
money for this penalty mail. In fact, at this point we have not yet 
put our hands on all of the moneys necessary to pay the penalty mail 
cost this year, and I am trying to get the Budget Bureau to allow 
me to operate on this basis, that we do not have to pay the final bill 
to the Post Office Department before August 15, and by the end of 
the fiscal year it is just normal to expect that with the dozen appro- 
priations you are going to have small balances in those appropria- 
tions, because it is just impossible to spend your appropriation right 
down to the last dollar, and particularly when those authorizations 
for the expenditures are spread among so many people. So at this 
point I am short about $80,000 of the amount necessary to pay 
penalty mail costs for this year. Now if that does not show up by 
the 1st of June and I cannot get some feeling that amount is going 
to be in the balances, we are going to have to do something drastic 
in the Department in order not to run a deficiency, because we will 
not run a deficiency on this. 

Mr. Bussey. You are not going to have a supplemental request? 

Mr. Dopson. We requested the Bureau of the Budget in the first 
month of the fiscal year for permission to submit a supplemental 
budget estimate for penalty mail. We were told that the policy of 
the administration was that everyone would have to absorb the 
— mail cost, and it has been a tough job this year. As I say, | 

ve not put my hands on all of the money yet. 
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REDUCTIONS IN OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Bussey. In the Office of the Administrative Assistant to the 
Secretary I notice in your statement you say there are 33 positions 
and $129,485 less than was available in 1953 and 3 jobs and $13,100 
rose allotted for 1954. What adjustments were made in your 
work? 

Mr. Dopson. Of course the first big reduction is the action from 
1953 to 1954 and it has meant we have had to reduce the staff in the 
service units of our Department. We have reduced the staff that 
worked on the duplicating, on the shipping room function, the tele- 

hone switchboard. We have had to cut off a couple of operators, and 

have had complaints from bureaus as a result of cutting off a couple 
of telephone operators. The three jobs that we are eliminating this 
year will fall in the Procurement Section between the stockroom and 

Mr. Bussey. What grades will those be? 

Mr. Dopson. Those grades will be around 3 and 4 for the 3 jobs. 

Mr. Bussry. You know, that seems to follow the pattern in all 
departments in a reduction in force. They never seem to be able 
to work it out where they could dispense with any grades 13, 14, and 
15; it is always the 3’s and 4’s where they make the reduction. 

Mr. Dopson. From the 1953 to 1954 change, we lost one 13. We 
did make a “on esas for you at the time those cuts came into the 
picture and I believe a review of that compilation which was put into 


effect will show we were laying off people in the higher grades as 
well as people in the lower grades. 


That is one of the things, I will say, you have to watch as a budget 
officer. What you are indicating does have a tendency to creep into 
the picture, that the lower grades get hit much harder than the higher 
grades. That is one of the things we watch out for. 


OFFICE OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Bussey. In the Office of Information, you have a request for 
6 positions which is 1 less than 1953 but the same as 1954. bat do 
the people in that office really do? 

Mr. Dopson. The Director of that office is charged with the 
responsibility of coordinating all public information activities of the 
Department; he is charged with the review of publications, pamphlets, 
to eliminate anything that is not in accord with the Department’s 
policy; he has to watch to see that there is no duplication of printed 
pamphlets by several bureaus of the Department and that they keep 
within their own responsibilities. This past year that office has been 
particularly busy, because we have had three new Assistant Sec- 
cretaries of Labor, which has meant quite a demand on the Office for 
Information with regard to the three new Assistant Secretaries. 

Then they handle the press conferences for the Secretary, radio, and 
television work. But aside from that regular public information job, 
they have a control function, to control the quality and to see that 
there is no duplication in the pamphlets, booklets, or exhibit work 
issued by the Department. 

Mr. Bussey. Then it is to some degree a public relations office, 
is it not? 
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Mr. Dopson. To some degree, yes, sir. It also receives general 
inquiries from the public, like someone calling the Department 
without knowing exactly who they wanted to talk to. 

Mr. Bussey. This is the office that prepares the press releases? 

Mr. Dopson. A good many of the press releases are prepared by the 
working people, but they are reviewed in this office and issued from 
this office or through this office. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not know, but I believe I would try to find a 
designation that more properly describes it than Office of Information. 
I would be afraid that people might think it had something to do with 
the ee OWL and I do not think that would do the Department any 

ood. 
' Mr. Dopson. We will take your suggestion seriously, because I 
recognize that this title ‘Office of Information” does raise questions. 

Mr. Bussey. How many press releases are going out from the 
Secretary’s Office now compared with 2 years ago? 

Mr. Dopson. In 1953 they issued 404 press releases. We estimate 
they will issue this year somewhere between 400 and 600. 

Mr. Bussey. Then there is an increase? 

Mr. Dopson. An increase in the number of press releases, yes, sir. 
The change of staff in the Department makes necessary some increase 
in press releases. When we have a new Secretary or new Assistant 
Secretaries, a press release goes out on each one of those. 

Mr. Bussey. It is certainly a mighty soft job nowadays being a 
reporter around Washington, compared to what it used to be 20 
years ago, when those boys had to get out and dig up their own story. 
Now they even get notified in advance of the time a press release is 
coming and all they have to do is have somebody there to grab it and 
put it on the wire. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


Now under the Office of Personnel Administration, you state that 
in 1954 and 1955 the same number of positions are allowed; which is 
10 jobs less than 1953. But this next sentence intrigues me where 
you say: 

This staff of 36 plus 4 other people included in other bureau appropriations and 
3 included in the Mexican farm program appropriation provide a total of 43 
people (including 3 assigned to security matters) to handle the total program on 
all personnel activities for the 4,484 full time positions included in the budget. 

As I recall the testimony last year, it was that this office had 44 
people plus 4 additional in the bureaus making a total of 48. I had 
one of the men who was doing some work for the Appropriations 
Committee go down to the Department to check on this and when he 
looked at the index’file he actually found 79 positions for that work 
instead of 48. 

Frankly, I think the committee is due some explanation for that 
situation, Mr. Dodson. 

Mr. Dopson. Well I happen to be somewhat familiar with the visit 
of your representative, and your representative studied the class sheets 
established and counted the number of job classification sheets. Now 
there are two kinds of records. One is the record of job classifications, 
where the jobs are written up and described and approved by Civil 
Service, and lots of times after a job is written up and described you 
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have no further budgetary position in that job, but you do not cancel 
that job sheet in this file of job descriptions. You leave that active, 
because there may be an occasion in the future when you use it. 

So you will get quite a job classification file, which is just a list of 
jobs that have been approved for activation at one time, and then 
there is a second control which is the budget position control. Before 
a job can be filled, a requisition for filling that job must pass through 
budget position control. Budget position control is set up on the basis 
of forms 64 which are presented to it and there is a budget grade set 
up for the job and, when the requisition comes through, there has to 
h - en position in budget control before the job will be approved 

or filling. 

Mr. Deauwr. Yes, but there were 79 positions actually in that 
office. Some of them were vacant, but he gave me a chart of all those 
which were vacant and there were not many vacant out of the 79. 

Mr. Dopson. I am not prepared to answer that right off; but, if 
he took the 79 on the basis of the job classification record, the per- 
sonnel director could not fill more jobs than there were budgeted 
positions approved, because there is position control from the budg- 
etary point of view. And with these 4 people included in the other 
bureaus, you know we operate a centralized personnel administration, 
but in your larger bureaus you need 1 person as a liaison man to 
handle negotiations between the central personnel office and the 
bureau; so 4 of the largest bureaus of the Department have 1 person 
who works more than 50 percent of his time on personnel work and, 
as you know, the formula is that if a person works more than 50 
percent of their time on personnel work, they are charged to the 
personnel office. 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


(Norr.—The record of the hearings on this Office appear in this 
volume beginning at p. 385.) 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 4, 1954. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR 


WITNESSES 


STUART ROTHMAN, SOLICITOR, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

WARD E. BOOTE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF EMPLOYEE 
BENEFITS AND APPELLATE LITIGATION 

JOHN J. BABE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF TRIAL LITI- 
GATION AND WAGE AND HOURS INTERPRETATIONS 

B. HARPER BARNES, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION OF WAGE 
DETERMINATION 

HAROLD C. NYSTROM, ACTING ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, DIVISION 
OF LEGISLATION, BUREAU SERVICE AND TRIAL EXAMINING 

JAMES J. DINNENY, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate _- $1, 764, 600 $1, 475, 000 
Transferred from ‘Salaries and exp enses, Bureau of i Employ- 
ment Security,’’ pursuant to Public Law 452__ cs 6, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate . 1, 770, 600 
Reimbursements from other accounts- 13, 522 


Total available for obligation 1, 784, 122 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —628 


Obligations incurred ; 1, 783, 004 | 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
| 


Direct Obligations 
1.,Litigation $198, 273 
2. Interpretations and legal advisory services ; 173, 736 
3. Wage determinations st 192, 167 
4. Legislative advisory services 38, 47: 108, 391 
5. Enforcement of regulatory labor laws (regional offices) ____- . 650, 165 
6. Executive direction and management services ‘ 152, 268 


Total direct obligations , 769, 97% 1, 475, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From 
Other Accounts 


2. In tations and legal advisory services 

3. Wage determinations 

5. Enforcement of regulatory labor laws (regional offices) 
6. Executive direction and management services 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 
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J 
~ 1,475, 000 | 1, 482, 000 
i | $198, 273 a 
: 194, 486 A 
4 192, 167 = 
108, 391 
} 636, 415 
152, 268 
| 1, 482, 000 
a 
Obligations incurred... 14788,404 | 1,475, 000 | 1,482, 000 
“a 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual , 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


| 
| 
| 


Total number of permanent positions___.............___.____. 
Average number of all employees... 


| 
| 
| 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average 
Average grade 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $1, 624. 213 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 6, 280 
Payment above basic rates___ 7, 782 


Total personal service obligations 1, 638, 275 
Direct Obligations 


Personal services 1, 624, 753 
Travel : 3 59, 431 
Transportation of things 920 
Communication services 19, 078 
Rents and utility services._........._....__- 2, 673 
Printing and reproduction 9, 145 
Other contractual services ole 23, 525 

Services performed by other agencies eS i 1, 104 
Supplies and materials 23, 415 
Equipment 2. 253 
Taxes and assessments 3. 675 


Total direct obligations 1, 769, 972 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services 13, 522 
1, 783, 494 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year_......-...-_- taal $55, 055 $83, 185 $70, 185 
Obligations incurred during the year uutewrery 1, 783, 494 1, 475, 000 1, 482, 000 


1, 838, 549 1, 552, 185 


3, 974 
13, 522 
156 


Unliquidated obligations, end of 83, 185 
1, 737, 712 1, 488, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 1, 686, 962 1, 405, 000 
Out of prior authorizations _.......................-.-..- 50, 7. 83, 000 


Mr. Bussry. The committee will come to order. We have under 
consideration at this time the appropriation request for fiscal year 
1955 for the Office of the Solicitor, Department of Labor. 

Mr. Rothmaa, we will be very happy to hear from you at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roruman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ’ 

It is a privilege for me to appear before this subcommittee today to 
present justification for the 1955 budget estimate of the Office of the 
Solicitor. 


258 
292 | 237 | 238 
| $1, 348, 450 $1, 355, 000 
5, 200 5, 200 
| 1,470 1,470 
| 1, 355, 120 1, 361, 670 
| 1, 355. 120 1, 361, 670 
52, 000 52,000 
900 900 
18, 750 19, 000 
| 2. 250 2, 250 
7, 200 7, 200 
17, 400 17, 400 
600 600 
| 17, 700 17, 750 
1,000 1, 000 
2, 080 2, 230 
| 1, 475, 000 | 1, 482, 000 
Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years... ¥ 
70, 185 
| 1,482, 000 
| 1, 412, 000 
70, 000 
| 
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Since I assumed office at the end of July 1953, I have been engaged 
not only in keeping the operating programs of the Office as current as 
possible but also I have been concerned with reorganizing the Office, 
evaluating the work performance, eliminating backlogs, and breaking 
bottlenecks wherever they existed. I am happy to report to this 
subcommittee that with the active cooperation and hard work of the 
personnel in the Office much has been accomplished to increase the 
operating efficiency and productivity of the organization. 


REDUCTION OF BACKLOG 


To mention a few of these accomplishments: (a) The backlog of 
requests for wage determination decisions has been reduced from more 
than 1,000 when I took office, to a current backlog of about 60 which 
represents the average incoming requests for determinations for 1 
day; (6) a substantial saving has been accomplished as a result of 
eliminating the reproduction of extra copies of wage determination 
decisions which were not absolutely essential; (c) many hundreds of 
unanswered letters going back many months have been acknowledged 
and processed; (d) a reorganization of the operating divisions has been 
made resulting in the redtuotion of the number of Assistant Solicitors 
from 8 to 4; (e) on August 1, there were pending in the Office 226 
requests for wage and hour law interpretations. Some of these 
requests went back 3 and 4 years although they were urgently made 
at the time. This backlog of important interpretational requests has 
been cut to about 25 with 8 lawyers engaged in this work instead of 
the former 20 and with full and adequate consideration being given 
to each of these requests as well as to current business; (f) a compre- 
hensive litigation manual for the handling of Fair Labor Standards 
Act cases in preparation for some time, but not completed, was 
finished and issued to the regional offices for the first time; (g) to 
improve the program for enforcement of Davis-Bacon Act violations, 
a handbook of legal and enforcement material for the use of regional 
offices and other Government agencies whose cooperation must be 
secured for any wry seen, Hey enforcement program has been completed; 
(h) in the field of Copeland Act (antikickback) regulations there was 
a backlog on August 3, 1953, of 66 pending applications for permission 
to make deductions. There is no backlog at the present time; (7) 
during this 5-month period 22 decisions of the Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions in administrative 
proceedings on violations of the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 
were prepared. For the whole previous year which ended on July 31, 
1953, eight such decisions were prepared; (j) action also is being taken 
to review pending minimum wage rate determinations under the 
Walsh-Healey Act which have been in process for several years. 

I might add that these and other accomplishments have been 
brought about with approximately 45 fewer lawyers in the Washing- 
ton office and with a budget reduction of $289,600 from the previous 
fiscal year. To do this required not only a fuller and more effective 
use of the time and abilities of the available personnel, but also an 
effective program for eliminating avoidable workload burdens. To 
illustrate, the elimination of overage backlogs of requests for opinions 
and decisions has released for productive use the staff time formerly 
taken up with receiving, handling, and answering followup requests. 
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Similarly, in fields of interpretative difficulty where definitive inter- 
pretations of the law, although often requested, had not been made, 
the guidance provided by the issuance of general interpretations has 
served to “cut the Gordian knot” and has made unnecessary the sub- 
mission of many individual requests for opinions on like problems. 
Likewise, the amount of staff time needed for processing repetitive 
i ce for interpretations from field personnel has been substantially 
reduced b iy a the field staff with interpretative positions 
taken in Washington through the circulation to them of such media 
as an Interpretations Newsletter and extracts from important opinions 
contained in staff publications such as the attorneys’ manual on 
coordinated labor standards enforcement. 


PROJECTS TO BRING ABOUT FURTHER EFFICIENCIES 


Many things remain yet to be done and action is being taken to 
accomplish everything possible that will increase efficiency and im- 
prove operating procedures in the Office. To mention a few of these 
projects which are currently being studied: 

(a) Simplifying and improving the efficiency of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act and Walsh-Heale investigations relating to the collec- 
tion of adequate evidence of violation; 

(b) Speeding up and at the same time assuring fair and adequate 
hearings in administrative proceedings on Walsh-Healey Act viola- 
tions; 

(c) Suggesting methods to increase the efficiency of the Employees’ 
Compensation Appeals Board insofar as the functioning of the Solici- 
tor’s Office is affected by the operations of that Board. The Board is 
serviced in two important functions by the Office of the Solicitor. 
The workload in the Solicitor’s Office is directly affected by the work- 
load of the Board; 

(d) Improving and increasing the wage data evidence in the wage 
determination program; 

ao The delegation of added responsibilities to regional and branch 
offices. 

The administrative problems of the Solicitor’s Office have been 
approached on what appears to be a more comprehensive basis than 
has been the approach in the past. All phases of the Solicitor’s 
work are considered of equal magnitude and importance. From our 
observations, we believe that more emphasis has been given to the 
efficiency of such operations as employees’ compensation, veterans 
reemployment rights, and certain phases of Davis-Bacon work than 
has been the situation heretofore. Since the Solicitor’s Office is also 
a service organization for the entire Department and performs a wide 
variety of advisory and enforcement functions relating to many parts 
of the Department’s operations, the services being performed for the 
constituent bureaus are being examined on a continuing basis to de- 
termine their efficiency and the productivity of the staff which deals 
with the specific problems. * 


REQUEST FOR 1955 


” The estimate for 1955 as printed in the President’s budget is $1,- 
482,000 compared with $1,475,000 available in the current year. 
Actually the net increase of $7,000 as shown on page 5 of the budget 
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jpatiention is based on an increase of $20,750 (4 positions) for the 
mployees’ Compensation Appeals Board program, an increase of 
$250 to place the penalty mail indicia cost on a full fiscal year basis 
in 1955 and with these increases offset by a decrease of $14,000 (3 
positions) in the regional offices activity for 1955. 

The increase requested for the Employees’ Compensation Appeals 
Board program is related to the legal services and assistance in 
writing decisions which are rendered a the Solicitor’s Office to the 
Board. The tabulation on page 9 of the justification material clearly 
points to a mounting backlog of cases on appeal before the Board. 
Because these cases involve misfortune to fellow workers and their 
families, decisions by the Board as quickly as possible are highly 
desirable. The decisions of the Board are of great importance to 
injured employees and their dependents and frequently they are of 
wide precedent making character involving the payments of large 
sums of money from the United States Treasury. In the preparation 
of these decisions it is important for the protection of the interest of 
the Government that proper legal research and correct exposition of 
applicable legal principles be utilized in disposing of appealed cases. 

e increase requested will enable the Office of the Solicitor to assist 
materially in reducing the case backlog before the Appeals Board. 

The other activities carried on by the Solicitor’s Office including 
the litigation enforcement program, the interpretations program, the 
legislative and trial examining program, the employment security 
program, and the wage determination program are and will be vig- 
orously maintained, with the staff available, both during this fisca! 

ear and in 1955. No increase is included for any of these activities 
in 1955 and in fact, as I have previously stated, the regional offices 
have been reduced by $14,000 in the 1955 estimate. 

In conclusion I sbould like to assure the subcommittee that the 
Solicitor’s Office will exert every effort to carry out its various pro- 
grams fairly and objectively and with earnest concern for the national 
welfare. The laws and the labor standards written into those laws 
which have been entrusted to the Department for administration are 
of the utmost importance to the working people of the Nation who 
are principally affected by them. It is also of importance, if the will 
of the Congress as expressed in these laws is to be fulfilled, that ade- 
quate staff and funds be available to the Office of the Solicitor for the 
fair and objective interpretation and vigorous enforcement of these 
laws. I ask the favorable consideration of the subcommittee for the 
1955 budget estimate of $1,482,000 for the Office of the Solicitor that 
this objective may be achieved. 


RECENT HISTORY OF REQUESTS AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I notice, if I am correct, that the request for fiscal 
year 1955 is approximately $300,000 below the amount for the fiscal 
year 1953; is that about right? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. According to my tabulation, the original Truman 
budget request for 1954 was for $1,764,600. What was commonly 
referred to as the Eisenhower budget was $1,714,600, and the amount 
allowed by the Congress for the fiscal year 1954 was $1,475,000, or a 
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reduction of $289,600 from the Truman budget and a reduction of 
$239,600 from the Eisenhower budget. 

Mr. Roruman. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. Your request for the fiscal year 1955 is $1,482,000 
which is $7,000 greater than the 1954 estimate. 

Mr. Roruman. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. I seem to be getting in the habit today of commending 
agencies for what I think is a very good job. In connection with the 
supplemental request we heard, I just finished commending Mr. 
Goodwin for the economies that had been effected in the administra- 
tion of the Mexican farm-labor program, and I certainly also want to 
mee you on the showing you have made in the Solicitor’s 

ce. 

I think, as long as we are commending people this morning, that 
some commendation is due the committee and the Congress for the 


close attention that they gave to the appropriation last year. The 
1955 request is confirmation of the fact that the committee and the 
Congress did a very honest job in trying to arrive at the amount of 
money that should be appropriated to the Solicitor’s Office for the 
fiscal year 1954. 


REDUCTIONS IN BACKLOGS 


I notice from your statement on pages 1 and 2 that you have been 
able to make a very substantial reduction in the backlog of work in 
the Solicitor’s Office. I wonder if, at this point, you might briefly 
state how this was accomplished? 

Mr. Roruman. I believe it was accomplished through a combina- 
tion of several factors. When I first assumed the duties of the office, 
in July of 1953, I was confronted with two problems of major signifi- 
cance. One, there was a substantial backlog of work in many areas, 
and second, the number of personnel had been reduced, as you have 
indicated. 

We have been able to cut down these backlogs and operate on a 
more efficient and productive basis because of several factors: One, I 
tried to bring to the office the same principles of administration and 
management that I would like to see in a private business or private 
law firm; and second, I tried to establish an attitude toward the work 
so that each person would feel that he had a worth while and pro- 
ductive job to accomplish, and that all those around him similarly 
situated were equally engaged in responsible work. 

We increased our efficiency, I believe, in moving from 8 Assistant 
Solicitors to 4 Assistant Solicitors. I think that brought about better 
supervision. I selected the persons that I thought had the best super- 
visory ability, and gave them responsibilities in connection with super- 
vision, on a kind of a task-force or special-assignment basis; took those 
areas where backlog existed to improve the operating technique. For 
example, in Wages and Hours, Interpretation Branch, we found a 
backlog of some 226 cases. We made an analysis of the classes of 
cases and we took each class separately and cut that backlog down 
to about 25 cases, with 8 instead of approximately 20 employees. | 
think that the morale of the office has improved and the employees 
like to work and appreciate the opportunity to do a good job, and 
have a full job todo. There has been a great deal of overtime, volun- 
tarily spent by the men, and I think that is an indication of good spirit. 
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POSSIBILITY OF ABSORBING INCREASING WORK ON EMPLOYEES’ 
COMPENSATION 


Mr. Bussey. Now that this backlog of work is being reduced you 
are going to start 1955 with less work on hand than at the beginning 
of 1954. Should not this allow you to absorb the increased workload 
on employees’ compensation without an increase in the appropriation? 

Mr. Roruman. | do not think that we can. The Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation is not the area where we have reduced the 
backlog to the extent that we have in other areas; for example, in 
connection with the third party recovery cases. The Appeals Board 
problem, I think, is a special one that requires additional personnel 
that cannot be absorbed. I would add that the problem there, as I 
see it, is more than simply one of personnel, but the bringing to the 
tai of more efficient procedure and more expeditious handling 
of cases. 

I think with better administration and management techniques 
and with some increased personnel, we should be able to cut that 
backlog down to manageable proportions in a much shorter time than 
the figures that the Secretary used in some of the former testimony, 

Mr. Bussey. What additional costs of the Department has your 
— been asked to absorb? I have in mind, among others, penalty 
mail. 

Mr. Roruman. I believe that right now all I can think of for the 
Department, through the administrative office, is absorbing the cost 
of some of the penalty mail. Whether there are others or not—I 
might call on Mr. Dodson. 

Mr. Dopson. Another of those would be the cost of making the 
security investigations, under the new Executive order. That is $230 
per investigation. 

Mr. Bussey. What would these costs amount to in the Solicitor’s 
office for the fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Dinneny. For the current fiscal year, the security investiga- 
tions are going to run approximately $3,500, and the penalty-mail cost 
on an aunnal basis is going to be $2,000 for fiscal year 1955; the cost 
fer. 1954 is estimated at $1,750. 


WAGE RATE DETERMINATION FOR GOVERNMENT CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Bussey. On page 12 of the justifications, under the head 
“Wage determination” I notice this statement: 

The determination of prevailing wage rates for use on Federal construction 
projects including the large volume of military construction, atomic-energy facil- 
ities, housing, et cetera, constitutes the primary workload in this activity. Deter- 
minations which must be made for each Federal construction contract amounting 
to $2,000 or over, under the requirements of the Davis-Bacon Act, and other 
related statutes, are expected to continue at the prevailing high level. 


It was my general opinion, and I may be wrong, that due to the 
cutback in military and other Government construction, this work 
should be dropping off. 

Mr. Roruman. I appreciate that conclusion could be readily 
reached from a general observation of the present conditions. How- 
ever, our Davis-Bacon section inquired of each of the principal 
agencies who ask for wage determinations as to their estimates of 
requests for the fiscal year 1955, and the figure that I have been given 
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is 18,641 requests as compared with 18,131 actual requests for the 
fiscal year 1953. We also find that 

Mr. Bussey. What is the estimate for 1954? 

Mr. Roraman. With your permission, I would like to have Mr. 
Barnes answer that. 

Mr. Barnes. Mr. Chairman, our actual experience for the first 8 
months shows we are running—for the first 8 months, we are running 
approximately 600 behind fiscal 1953 in numbers of requests. 

ur estimate is 15,000. I think that based on our present exper- 
ience, the estimate is low, because we allowed for a considerable down- 
ward trend which has not proved to keep going. My best estimate at 
the present time is that it would be between 16,000 to 17,000 requests. 

I might say on that problem of military cutbacks in particular, that 
means that there will not be the number in being of new installation 
contracts, but it does not mean that there will not be a substantial 
number of smaller contracts involved, involving repairs to existing 
installations. In other words, if you cannot build a new installation, 
you have to make use of what you have, and thus half the amount of 
money might result in the same amount of requests, because there will 
be the question of keeping the existing installations up. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not one of these fellows who maintains that I 
am always right by any means, but what specific facts have you to 
base this request on, to assure me that my assumption is wrong? 

Mr. Barnes. Well, I think the main factor is the estimate we have 
eer from the affected agencies which indicated the increase over 

cal year 1953. 

Mr. Bussey. What has been the trend for the first 8 months of 
fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Barnes. Starting with what period? 

Mr. Bussey. Starting with July of 1953. 

Mr. Barnes. 1,641 in July as against 854 in 1953—— 

Mr. Bussey. I am trying to get the trend by months for the first 
8 months of fiscal year 1954. 

‘ Mr. Barnes. 1,641, 1,418, 1,277, 1,028, 878, 1,140, 1,245, and 

(The following was subsequently submitted at the committee’s 

request :) 
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Table showing wage determination requests received, cases pending, and corre- 
spondence received and issued, by months, for fiscal year 1953 and Ist 8 months, 
fiscal year 1954 


; ; ; 
Requests Case backlog at | Correspondence | Correspondence 
received end of month received issued 


1953 | 19% | 1953 | 1954 | 1058 


| 


| 


Note.—The budget estimates for 1954 and 1955 fiscal years provide for 6 less attorney positions than were 
available in fiscal year 1953. Latest estimates received from the contracting agencies indicate that the 
estimated number of requests for wage determinations in 1955 will be about 18,700. This estimate is approxi- 
mately 600 above the number of requests received in 1953. 


Mr. Bussey. Does that follow a seasonal pattern of any kind? 

Mr. Barnes. This has been a rather peculiar seasonal pattern. 
Normally, the requests are relatively light at this part of the fiscal 

ear, and they increase in the spring. That is the reason for our rather 
ow estimate for the fiscal year 1954. However, the pattern ran from 
1,600 down to almost 900 in November, and then it started turning 
up, contrary to the usual trend. In other words, the seasonal increase 
in the spring of the year started earlier this year and is more than we 
had anticipated at this point. 

Mr. Rornman. I would like to add, if I may, a point about the wage 
determination branch: The branch has not been wholly free from 
criticism in the past concerning not only the quantity of the deter- 
minations and the timing with respect to delays, but there has been 
some comment about the quality of the determination in the particular 
case. When we were able to cut down the backlog and get on a 
current basis, we found that we had a little more time to devote to 
other problems of getting wage-determination data, which has been 
one of our problems. Unquestionably the folks in the wage determina- 
tion branch are working harder than they have worked in the past, 
and we are attempting to get more and better wage data upon which 
to base a fair determination. This work is not reflected by the num- 
ber of cases handled, but it will be indicated, for example, by these 
figures: During the last fiscal year, during July to December, the in- 
coming mail numbered 2,343 and the outgoing mail 1,358. During 
this fiscal year, for the same period, the incoming numbered 4,134 
and the outgoing 4,834 despite the fact that a great deal of unnecessary 
correspondence has been eliminated. 


POSITIONS REQUESTED 


Mr. Bussey. This justification is for the same number of positions 
in 1955 as for 1954; that is, 41. How many positions did this office 
have in fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Dinneny. It had 47. 


497 915 744 217 680 
1, 703 | 1,028 | 335 384 493 538 220 | 1,058 
878 473 79 322 609 | 218 | 707 
1,460 | 1,140 584 115 395 563 | 180 | 843 
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WORK FOR OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Mr. Bussey. How much work is your office called on, Mr. Solicitor, 
to perform for the Office of International Labor Affairs? 

Mr. Rotuman. The Office of the Solicitor does furnish that Office 
of International Labor Affairs with legal advice. At the present time 
we have one person who has been assigned to that task, and his work 
has until very recently been reviewed by Mr. Barnes, who, at one 
time, was the Assistant Solicitor for International Labor Affairs. 

Within the last month, I have changed our method of handling 
that to accomplish a principle of administration which I think is very 
important in our dink, and that is flexibility. Instead of having one 
person devoted exclusively to this task, I have assigned that function 
to the Division of Legislation and Bureau Services, so that that kind 
of work can be incorporated with the other work that 3 or 4 
persons might be doing, and if the workload may be light at any time, 
or heavy, we can adjust the problem by having several persons 
acquainted with the work, and experienced to do it. 

Mr. Bussey. I understand that for the fiscal year 1953, there were 
three persons assigned to that work; is that correct? 

Mr. Barnes. Pree. 

Mr. Roruman. And for the Solicitor—— 

Mr. Barnes. I did that duty; I had other duties also. 

Mr. Bussey. But there were three men besides yourself? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. You were not devoting all your time to it, by any 
means? 

Mr. Barnegs. No. 

Mr. Bussey. But three other persons were assigned for full duty? 

Mr. Roruman. Now, we have a maximum of one and that is being 
worked in with other work, so that any of several employees can do 
this work along with the other kinds of work that he is doing. 

Mr. Dopson. I just want to make this statement, that the record, 
which we are presenting to you today, shows two International Labor 
Affairs attorneys. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, let us reconcile the difference—you say instead 
of 1 you have 2. 

Mr. Dopson. When we built up the estimates, we had two. 

Mr. Roruman. I can answer that I know when we prepared this 
statement that we had one man devoting his time, and his work was 
supervised by the Assistant Solicitor. In that sense, a part of the 
Assistant Solicitor’s time was devoted to it. 

Mr. Dopson. The record that we are presenting to the committee 
shows two attorneys, both for 1954 and 1955. I did not want you 
to get the Solicitor’s statement about 1 and then get the record and 
find 2. I thought it would be better to clear it up right here. 

Mr. Bussey. How do we reconcile these differences now? 

Mr. Roruman. I see by the analysis that two men are budgeted for 
in International Labor Affairs. There is one attorney working at 
that work at the present time. It may be that the other attorney is 
doing other work, but one person is working on ILO work at the 
present time or we have not filled the other job. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not see any necessity for two positions if one 
man is going to handle it, and it is not going to take his full time. 
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Mr. Roruman. I believe in flexibility. It may be that work will 
utilize 1 man-day’s work or 1 man-vear’s work, whatever the standard 
you use, but on the basis of flexibility, I am trying to get that work 
out similarly to other work. 

Mr. Bussey. You have convinced me that one man is going to be 
assigned to do the legal work in connection with International Labor 
Affairs. 

Mr. Roruman. I hope that I have convinced you that we are going 
to distribute that work among several persons and that during the 
period about which you ask, one man has been assigned to that work. 

Mr. Bussey. Is all of the legal work for the Office of International 
Labor Affairs done through the Solicitor’s Office? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roruman. I believe, Mr. Busbey, that the workload at the 
present time may not be normal, because of the numerous policy 
questions which must be decided at a high level. If this work is 
continued on an extensive basis as experienced in the last fiscal vear, 
when several attorneys were used, it would possibly justify more 
manpower. 

Mr. Bussey. I will defer to Mr. Fogarty at this time and will come 
back to this before we close, 


BACKGROUND OF SOLICITOR 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Rothman, will you for the benefit of myself 
and the committee, give us your background for the record? 

Mr. Roruman. I was born in St. Paul, Minn., ia 1914 and I at- 
tended the public schools in Minnesota. I am a graduate of the 
University of Minnesota and the University of Minnesota Law School, 
in 1937. I was also an editor of the Law Review and a member of 
the order of the Caif. 

I was a research fellow in the graduate division of the Harvard 
Law School and a Littauer fellow in the Harvard School of Public 
Administration. 

During the time I was in college and law school, in Minnesota, | 
was interested in Government, and was employed by the St. Paul 
Bureau of Municipal Research. I prepared, both in early training, 
and in education, for Government service, and I went into Govern- 
ment when I finished law school and finishing my work in the Harvard 
Graduate School on Public Administration. 

I was employed in various capacities in Federal service, including 
attorney for the Rural Electrification Administration, and attorney, 
assistant regional counsel, field counsel, and Chief of Construction 
and building division and, director of projects planning and program- 
ing division of the Federal Public Housing Authority, which in earlier 
times was the United States Housing Authority. 

The Governor of Minnesota requested me to prepare a slum clear- 
ance and low rent public housing program for the State of Minnesota, 
which I did, and I became the first director of slim clearance and low 
rent housing for the State of Minnesota in 1947, in which capacity 
I served until I was appointed Solicitor of the Department of Labor, 

Mr. Fogarty. And you have been Solicitor since July of 1953? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes. 
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Mr. Fogarty. It looks to me like you have done a pretty good 
job down there. 
Mr. Roruman. Thank you. 


OVERTIME WORK 


Mr. Focarry. I was interested in your statement that your people 
are working overtime. How much overtime are they working? 

Mr. RoruMan. You appreciate that it is hard to say 

Mr. Focarry. Just give me a rough estimate; I know you can’t 

ive me the exact figures, but have they been working 10, 14, or 16 
ours a day, just an estimate like that? 

Mr. Roruman. I do not want to draw a comparison to the situation 
before, but I think I could say that instead of coming in late and leav- 
ing early, they now come in early and leave late, and the quitting hours, 
the quitting time, does not mean as much now as it used to, but the 
starting time does. There has been a great deal of work on Saturday, 
and, as I say, it is all voluntary. I might, if you have no objection, 
I Rs. > ask Mr. Babe to compare it with the past; I do not know 
about it. 

Mr. Focarry. That was not the purpose of my question. I have 
to work 8 hours a day; and I have had jobs in years past where I was 
required to work 8 hours a day, but at 4:30 I was ready to go home. 
I always thought that you could get more work out of a fellow if you 
could let him out on time. 

Mr. Rorsman. I agree with you, Mr. Fogarty; as I say, this is 
voluntary on their part. 

Mr. Fogarty. I understand. I have been here in Congress some 
14 years, and I like to see the people who work for me in my office at 
9 = but I do not want them hanging around after 5 o’clock at 
night. 

{r. Roruman. As I say, this is entirely voluntary. 

Mr. Fogarty. And I do not want them around on Saturday. I 
think they get a lot more work done for me working in that manner. 

Mr. Rotuman. I agree with the point you make. 

Mr. Focarry. The fact that a person works overtime may be a 
good thing, at times, but I do not know that I would brag about it if 
my “ys were working overtime and on Saturday and Sunday. 

r. Rotuman. I think you are correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not think that is good, and that is something 
I have felt over the years, a long time before I came to the Congress. 

Mr. Roruman. I think one reason that that has been done, and I 
think it is on an individual basis, voluntary basis, is that there have 
been fewer positions which, for one reason or another, have not been 
filled and they have had the added workload and they wanted to get 
the job done. 

Mr. Foacartry. You would not expect any man to work overtime 
to hold his job? 

Mr. Roruman. No. 

Mr. Foaarty. Or to work on Saturday and Sunday in order to 
hold his job? 

Mr. Rotuman. No. Those who have done it have done it on a 
voluntary and an individual basis. 
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EFFECT ON WORK OF A RAISE IN MINIMUM WAGES 


Mr. Foaarty. What would happen to your workload if the Congress 
this year decided to raise the minimum wage from 75 cents to $1 an 
hour? 

Mr. Roruman. It undoubtedly would impose certain additional 
workloads on Wages and Hours Division and our office. 

Mr. Focarty. Do you think you could operate satisfactorily under 
this requested appropriation if that did happen? 

Mr. Roruman. No. I think at the present time we are operating at 
about the minimum that we can, and that the addition in some cases of 
increased workload, or because of an increase in the minimum wage, or 
other changes in minimum-wage law, would require an increase in our 
budget. We are drawn pretty tight right now. 


ACTIVITIES IN CONNECTION WITH DAVIS-BACON ACT 


Mr. Focarry. Are you asking for any additional employees to 
carry out the functions of the Davis-Bacon Act? 

Mr. Roruman. No, we are not asking for any additional employees. 
We appreciate that there might be such increase in the workload as 
will require some readjustment in the office, but I hope that we can 
accomplish that by an increased flexibility. We are doing the best 
job pont can be done, we think, with the funds with which we have to 
work. 

Mr. Fogarty. You do not have anything to do with the enforce- 
ment of the Davis-Bacon Act, so far as minimum wages are concerned? 

Mr. RoraMan. With regard to the Davis-Bacon Act, the Office of 
the Solicitor does handle enforcement and coordination under plan 
14. We do have that job. 

Mr. Fogarty. I thought that was up to the Procurement agency. 

Mr. Roruman. The principal responsibility is on the Procurement 
agency, but we have a branch in Wage Determination Division, called 
Enforcement and Coordination and we are discharging the respon- 
sibility of the Department under plan 14. And within the last 2 
months, I have assigned to that branch 3 persons, full time; and 1 
persoa, part time. And I think that the work in that Division has 
picked up. 

Mr. Focarry. I am glad to hear that, because I have had many 
complaints over the year about enforcement of the provisions of the 
Bacon-Davis Act. 1 have had individual complaints in the field of 
repair contracts that we were talking about. I believe there are 
going to be many more of these contracts, because within the last 
8 or 10 years, the condition of the Federal buildings has gone down, 
so far as the maintenance aspect is concerned. I know the building 
I am in in Providence is in need of repair, and that is because Congress 
did not provide the General Services Administration with enough 
money to do the painting and properly maintain it. 

I have received correspondence from two or three individuals who 
have gone to work for some of these fly-by-night contractors. They 
were not from Rhode Island but they stay in the State, working on a 
Government contract. One fellow broke his back and then found 
out that he was not covered under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. I think that is something that should be the responsibility of 
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some agency in the Federal Government, to determine whether the 
contractor is fully covered, because this poor fellow cannot collect. 
It is true that they may put the contractor on a blacklist, because it 
has happened in more than one instance, and he cannot get another 
Federal contract, but who is going to help this man who has been 
suffering for the past 6 or 8 months? That was just one example. 


MINIMUM WAGE AND WORKING CONDITIONS UNDER GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS 


That leads me to ask this hypothetical question: Suppose a naval 
air station lets a repair contract. The contractor agreed to pay the 
prevailing wage, and I presume he also agrees to live up to certain 
minimum working conditions. Just what does he agree to? 

Mr. Barnes. Time and a half after 40 hours would depend on 
whether the Fair Labor Standards Act were applicable. In the case 
you gave me since it would be work on an existing instrumentality of 
commerce, it would be covered by that act and he would have to pay 
time and a half after 40 hours. If it were a completely new installa- 
tion 

Mr. Focarry. No, this is old. This is just a repair contract. 

Mr. Barnes. It would be applicable, but it would not be one of the 
construction labor standard statutes that requires that. They 
require time and a half after 8 hours, but not after 40 hours. 

Mr. Fogarty. I see. Suppose a man with four sons takes a job 
like that. How is anyone going to check whether he has paid those 
four sons in accordance with the law? 

Mr. Barnes. Each contractor is supposed to submit a weekly pay 
roll certified. 

Mr. Focarry. By whom? 

Mr. Barnes. By the contractor, that he has paid the rate shown 
on that payroll. The contracting agency is supposed to check that 
payroll to see if there is any discrepancy between the rates shown on 
that payroll and the rates required in the Secretary’s predetermination. 

Furthermore, an experienced contracting officer—one of the types 
of violations that we run into is taking a man classified on the payroll 
as a laborer and having him do journeyman’s work. 

Of course, that was one of the evils that led to the enactment of 
the Davis-Bacon Act, and to its amendment in 1935, and an ex- 
perienced contracting officer can tell from the man-hours put in 
whether a contractor is able to do the work that he has contracted 
to do with the journeymen that he has, or whether he is using an 
inordinate amount of laborers to do the job. 

Without a complaint, of course, we would be helpless, but the 
contracting agency should pick that up if they have alert people 
checking the payroll. 

Mr. Foaarry. If they have alert people checking the payroll. He 
just checks the payroll and the contractor goes on saying that he is 
paying $2.89 an hour and time and a half for Saturday. 

. mike is going to check that? How do we know whether he did or 
not 
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Mr. Barnzs. Offhand I know of no way in the case you mentioned 
where the four sons are employed. Presumably nobody would com- 
plain, but that would be the rare case. 

Mr. Foaarry. In order to get a case, you have got to have a com- 
plaint by someone working for the company? 

Mr. Barnes. Where there is a falsified payroll? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Barnes. That is true under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and under any labor statute where you have got a falsified payroll, 
unless somebody will tell you about it, there is not much you can do 
about it. 

Mr. Focarry. Are you behind on wage predeterminations in any 
area now? 

Mr. Barnes. No, sir; we ars current now. I think our last week’s 
report shows that we had only 2 cases over 3 weeks old. We do get 
problem cases, dispute cases, where it does take time, it may take a 
survey, to determine what actually is the prevailing rate, but we are 
current. 

Mr. Roruman. I think on August 1, 93 cases were over 3 weeks old, 
and now it is down to 2. 

Mr. Barnes. It is going to impose @ burden on us if this spring 
upswing bits us. 

Mr. Foaarry. I agree with you that sometime soon the Federal 
Government has got to spend money to repair some of the existing 
Federal buildings. I think in the past 7 or 8 years the GSA has been 
cut too much to properly maintain them. They were cut by Congress, 
of course. 

If the building in which I have an office in Providence is any criteria 
for the others in the country, they are certainly in a mess. I do not 
think it has been painted in the last 20 years. 

There is a big backlog of that kind of work to be done, and if 
unemployment keeps on the rise, that might bring on a program of 
new construction by the Federal Government, would it not? 

Mr. Barnes. You know the answer to that better than I do, Mr. 


Mr. Fogarty. I have been reading in the papers that the adminis- 

tration is supposed to have a shelf of construction projects in the 

planning stage, ready to be put into operation in case of a depression. 
I do not know whether you know whether that has been done or 

not, do you? 

RoruMan. I read about that. 


INCREASE IN MINIMUM WAGES 


Mr. Focarry. Do you know whether or not there is going to be 
a bill introduced by the administration to increase the minimum wages 
from $0.75 to $1? 

Mr. Roruman. As I understand the situation at the present time, 
the administration is making a study of the entire problem to deter- 
mine what recommendations should be made. 

Mr. Foaarry. Nothing has been done so far? 

Mr. Roruman. That study is in progress. 
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FUNDS RECOVERED THROUGH ENFORCEMENT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarry. In other years it has been mentioned that your 
office has, through the enforcement of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
and the Walsh-Healey Act, and other laws, recovered for the Treasury 
a million or a million and a half dollars a year. What has been the 
record during the past year? 

Mr. Roruman. I think there are two areas where we have had such 
recoveries; one in respect to Walsh-Healey violations and the other 
in connection with the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation recoveries. 
With respect to that, I would like to ask, with your permission, Mr. 
Boote to give us the figures on workmen’s compensation. 

Mr. Foaarry. I think in other years we have put a table in the 
record that showed how much was recovered. Do you have such a 
table this time? 

Mr. Boore. I have a table here showing from 1941 to 1953. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that table was put in last year. Is this the 
calendar year 1953? 

Mr. Boorn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. What is the 1953 figure? 

Mr. Boore. $2,034,000. For 1952, it was $2,007,000; for 1951, 
$1,510,000; 1950, $1,437,000; 1949, $1,361,000. It goes all the way 
back to $469,000 for 1941. 

Mr. Fogarty. What are you asking be appropriated for 1955? 
$1,482,000? 

Mr. Roruman. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. That is all you are asking for? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez? 

Mr. Frrnanpez. Is there any penalty for employers presenting to 
you falsified payrolls? 

Mr. Barnes. Yes, sir; there is a criminal penalty under title 18. 
It has been invoked not infrequently. I cannot give you offhand the 
number of cases, but I recall at least one instance in New England in 
the past few months where an employer pled guilty under title 18. 
Mr. Frrnanpez. It all goes back to the same —n when some- 
— is guilty, it is hard for you to find out, is that right? 

r. BARNEs. Yes, sir. 

r. FerNANDEZ. I understood you to say you did not expect your 
men to come in Saturdays and work overtime to keep their jobs, is 
that right? 

Mr. Roruman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FrerNanvez. But you do expect them to keep up with their 
work and turn it out, do you not? 

Mr. Roruman. No; if we were short of manpower, and a person 
was performing the duties of his office, it would not be his responsibility 
if we did not have the manpower. 

These men on our staff are professional people. I think that they 
take more of a responsibility as professional people than some other 
classes of employees. 

Mr. FernNanpez. But you do expect them to properly perform the 
duties of their office to keep their jobs, do you not? 
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Mr. Roruman. I do expect them to perform the duties of their 
office to kéep their jobs. 

Mr. FerRNanpsEz. You see, I am a lawyer and I understand what 
they are up against, because their work is not cut out like other work, 
so much for so many hours. It may take an hour or two to determine 
a certain point of law, for example, and it might take 10 hours. 

Mr. Rorumany. I think professional men may take their work home 
with them, in the sense that they may think about it in the evening 
and perhaps all night long, and we could not consider that as over- 
time. 

I use the illustration or the example that some overtime is not re- 
corded in hours. In fact, I think a considerable amount of it has 
been worked because of the creation of better spirit in the office. 

There have been some cases in the Davis-Bacon section where we 
have worked overtime at specific direction, and in those cases, of 
course, adequate compensation is paid. 

Those persons are in the clerical service, for the most part, Mr. 
Fernandez. 

Mr. Fernanvez. I am not trying to be critical of you or your men 
because it so happens I have had the type of work all my life that 
does not have any particular hours attached to it. Sometimes I have 
worked many, many extra hours; and sometimes I have not worked 
the full time. 

Are you at liberty to tell us how much your office asked for this 
year from the Bureau of the Budget? Is it less or more? 

Mr. Roruman. I will be very happy to tell you, and I think that 
there is no reason why we cannot. I believe that we asked the 
Bureau of the Budget for $1,555,350. The regular budget request 
was $1,460,000; and the B estimate was $95,350. 

The Bureau of the Budget approved $1,482,000. All in all I think 
that it represents a recognition on the part of the Bureau of the 
Budget that we have been trying to efficiently utilize our funds and 
our manpower; and that they were willing to approve an increase in 
our budget, feeling that we would continue that same efficiency. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I think you have earned the compliments that 
have been paid to you this morning. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any further questions? 

The meeting will stand adjourned 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM L. CONNOLLY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF LABOR STAND- 


ARDS 


ROBERT P. VAN ZANT, BUDGET OFFICER 
BEATRICE McCONNELL, CHIEF, DIVISION OF LEGISLATIVE STAND- 


ARDS AND STATE SERVICES 


HARRISON C. HOBART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF 


LABOR 


ELIZABETH 8S. JOHNSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF CHILD LABOR AND 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


WILLIAM G. MARKS, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SAFETY STANDARDS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate. -...................--.---...-...-- $624, 000 $700, 000 $770, 006 
Transferred to— 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees’ Compensa- 
“Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Division, Depart- 
ment of Labor,” pursuant to Public Law 452. 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. _............._..- 614, 000 700, 000 770, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, defense 
817, 140 700, 000 770, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
1. Development and promotion of sound labor laws and labor 
ractices: 
(a) Legislative standards and State services._._..........- $95, 088 $69, 258 $160, 540 
(b) Safe working conditions........................--.-.-- 427, 290 422, 472 383, 172 
Youth employment... ............- 106, 509 69, 911 78, 929 
d) International labor....................... pins 22, 705 13, 763 13, 763 
(e) Employment of physically handicapped-- q 68, 695 56, 153 65, 153 
2. Registration of labor union data__._._....._..........--.--- 29, 735 18, 642 18, 642 
3. Executive direction and management services--__--.-._.--- 67, 118 49, 801 49, 801 
817, 140 700, 000 770, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


! 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions...__.___._._-_-__-___. 121 93 117 
Full-time equivalent of all other 
Average number of all employees_.-_.._.._.......-.-.---.---- 116 92 105 


Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | 

$5, 897 | $6, 270 | $6, 11 


01 Personal services: | 


Permanent positions.........___.___- $677, 703 | $572, 962 | $634, 636 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base __ 2, 600 | 2, 238 | 2, 739 
Total personal services......-..-..-...-------------- 682, 194 | 575, 200 | 637, 375 
45, 079 | 43, 650 46, 550 
03 Transportation of things......................-..------..- 3, 934 | 2, 100 2, 300 
5, 338 | 14, 300 15, 800 
06 Printing and reproduction _._..._...............---.---. a 55,790 | 42, 500 39, 925 
07 Other contractual services... 1, 985 | , 350 | 1, 350 
Services performed by other agencies____..__._._.-.-.--. 11, 590 | 11, 000 | 12, 000 
08 Supplies and materials..................--- rs 9, 263 | 8, 600 | 9, 400 
330 | 300 3, 700 
1, 637 | 1, 000 1, 600 
817, 140 | 700, 000 | 770, 000 

Analysis of expenditures 

1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year_.._..............-.--- $27, 920 $30, 247 $43, $47 
Obligations incurred during the year..................-..-.--.-- 608, 406 700, 000 | 770, 000 


636, 326 730, 247 813, 847 


Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. pg 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year_._........--.-.--..-- 30, 247 | 43, 847 49, 847 
Total expenditures........2..--.---.:--4.-..------------ 605, 628 | 686, 400 764, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations ___---.........-.--...----.-- 78, 159 659, 400 725, 000 
cg 27, 469 | 27, 000 39, 000 

| 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. We have before 
us at this time the request from the Bureau of Labor Standards for 
their appropriation for fiscal 1955; and we have with us Mr. William 
L. Connolly, Director, Bureau of Labor Standards. 

We will be very pleased to hear what you have to say regarding this 
request, Mr. Connolly. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Connoutty. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the Bureau of Labor Standards is requesting an appropriation of 
$770,000 for fiscal year 1955, a net increase of $70,000 over the current 
fiscal year. 

I should like to discuss briefly the Bureau’s various activities, and 
shall be glad to answer any questions you may care to ask. 


LEGISLATIVE STANDARDS AND STATE SERVICES 


This activity is the core of our work with the States, in giving 
technical assistance to State labor departments, legislative commis- 
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sions, labor, management, and other interested groups and individuals 
on labor standards and administrative procedures. 

Every State has a body of labor laws. They are constantly seeking 
to make them more effective and to improve them as changed in- 
dustrial and economic developments show need for such changes. 
The progress made by one State through mutual consideration and 
cooperation with employers, workers, and the public can be of great 
help to other States. 

The Bureau tries to keep abreast of such developments in all the 
States, and to serve as a center of such information on which any 
State agency or interested group can draw. It gives not only informa- 
tion but assistance in applying the successful experience of one State 
to a similar or related one in another State. 

The Bureau is called on for and gives continuing service to the 
Association of Governmental Labor Officials and the Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions and their many com- 
mittees. 

The Bureau also continues to foster and service Federal-State 

eements, under which the States inspect establishments for com- 
pliance with the Fair Labor Standards Act in 2 States and makes 
fame § inspections required under the Public Contracts Act in 25 

tates. 

Cooperative agreements are negotiated annually for issuance of 
State age and employment certificates accepted as proof of age under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act in 44 States, the District of Columbia, 
Puerto Rico, and Hawaii. 

These Federal-State agreements not only eliminate duplication in 
these fields of labor law administration, they save the Federal Govern- 
ment large sums of money every year, since without this cooperation 
from the States, these functions would have to be financed by Federal 
funds, and they have over the years made for a closer and better work- 
ing relationship between the State and Federal departments of labor. 


MIGRATORY LABOR PROGRAM 


The President’s budget for 1955 carries an item for $100,000 for 
the Bureau’s proposed activities in the field of migratory labor. 

This is basically a labor problem and one which we have never 
faced up to. It has social and economic implications of major im- 
portance. This seasonal agricultural labor supply is essential to the 

roduction and harvesting of the Nation’s crops. We want to make 
it the most effective one possible. 

Many communities are awakening to the need for improvement of 
working and living conditions, and of community attitudes and fa- 
cilities for these workers and their families if this objective is to be 
achieved. 

But they need help in analyzing and bringing together the facts of 
the situation and in finding ways and means of meeting needs. It is 
this kind of help that the Bureau proposes to give. 

We see this essentially as a voluntary educational program and one 
in which not only governmental agencies but also citizen groups can 
help. We believe this is the kind of a program in which a coopera- 
tive approach of citizens, growers, workers, and voluntary and State 
agencies, working together, can do much to find the ways and means 
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to achieve results which will be effective in maintaining a more stable 
and efficient labor force and make for a better life for these seasonal 
migrants and their families. 


SAFE WORKING CONDITIONS 


The Bureau serves as a service agency to State governments, labor 
and management groups to foster better safety performance. The 
national injury frequency rate for all manufacturing was 14.3 for 1952, 
a decrease from 15.5 recorded in 1951 by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The Bureau conducts safety training courses for safety personnel of 
the State governments, management, and labor. 

Another function is special industry programs. The Bureau’s tech- 
nicians develop engineering surveys of typical plants within an indus- 
try, prepare engineering flow charts and educational releases, which 
the State labor commissioners send to plants within their States. We 
also assist the States in training people to go into the plants and pro- 
mote these programs. Page 11 of our budget submission shows the 
results of special industry programs conducted during recent months. 

Another activity is the determination of occupations hazardous for 
minors, under the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Durin 1954, investigations are being conducted in the clay 
products industry and the storage and warehousing industry. 

We conduct safety promotion activities under the Employees’ 
Compensation Act and the Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Act, 
which consists of promotion in all Federal establishments, as well 
as assistance to longshore work and harbor operations and in ship- 
repair work. During 1953, staff members surveyed 800 ships, 40 
shipyards, 450 Federal establishments, made 160 visits to longshore 
union locals for the safety training of 4,000 longshoremen. 

Other services include development of safety codes and technical 
assistance to the States. The Bureau services the President’s Con- 
ference on Occupational Safety, and participates in governors’ con- 
ferences and conferences called by labor and management groups. 

Services are also provided for the Federal Safety Council, which 
acts as a clearinghouse and a medium for the exchange of information 
on safety activities and related subjects between Federal departments 
and agencies and between the various field safety councils. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


In this field, the Bureau is concerned with promotion of good prac- 
tices in the hiring and supervising of young workers and with preven- 
tion of harmful child labor. 

Studies are conducted on the employment of young workers in order 
to safeguard their health and well-being; and technical and advisory 
services on child-labor problems are given to interested agencies and 
individuals, including many national organizations, such as the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers, church groups, and others. 
During the past year assistance has been given to 50 national organi- 
zations and 26 bureaus of the Federal Government in addition to over 
500 State and local organizations and individuals. As the level of 
school attendance of teen-age boys and girls has been going up, new 
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problems and needs have arisen concerning part-time jobs and the 
need to coordinate young workers’ employment experience and 
education. 

During the coming year the Bureau plans to give some advisory 
assistance to personnel groups and others who are trying to promote 
better practices in supervision of young workers so as to help young 
= develop on the job and acquire good attitudes and work habits. 

his will carry forward work begun by a committee of nongovern- 
mental experts who developed recommendations on this subject. 

The Bureau prepares child-labor regulations under the child-labor 
provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act and advises the Secretary, 
the Office of the Solicitor, and the Wage and Hour Division on child- 
labor problems and policies in the administration of the act. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR 


In the international labor field, the Bureau prepares reports on 
behalf of the United States to the International Labor Organization 
concerning the extent to which the United States and the several 
States meet the standards of international conventions and recom- 
mendations. Technical reports are developed and material is pre- 

ared in the field of labor law administration for foreign governments. 

eriodie reports are also made to the International Labor Organiza- 
tion on progress made by the States in meeting the standards of 
international conventions. 


EMPLOYMENT OF PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


_ The Bureau provides services for the President’s Committee on 
National Employ the Physically Handicapped Week, which works 
with private and public groups in developing and carrying out pro- 
grams and activities souueied to secure greater employment oppor- 
tunities for the physically handicapped. 

All States now have statewide committees, and an increasing num- 
ber of State committees have organized for year-round action. More 
States are recommending awards and citations for outstanding per- 
formance; and more States are participating in the essay and poster 
contests. Also, an increasing number of community committees, 
with year-round programs, have been formed. 


REGISTRATION OF LABOR UNION DATA 


The Bureau maintains the files of union organizational and financial 
data required to be filed with the Secretary of Labor by the Labor- 
Management Relations Act, 1947. As of December 31, 1953, 34,555 
unions had completed 1 or more annual registrations. 


MIGRANT LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Connolly. ‘According to your justi- 
fications, your roger is $770,000 for fiseal 1955, or a net increase 


over the current fiscal year of $70,000. I think the only significant 
change is the $100,000 you are requesting for the migrant labor pro- 
gram. This, for all practical purposes is a resubmission of the request 
of last year that both the House and Senate disallowed, is it not? 
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Mr. Connatty. That is right, Mr. Chairman. That is exactly the 
same program. 

Mr. Bussey. How much was the request last year? 

Mr. Conno.ty. $104,500. Last year we requested $250,000 from 
the Bureau of the Budget, and they gave us $104,000, saying they 
were going along with our whole program, but they were deducting 
for lapses. They figured we could not get it going for that amount of 
money, but they left it open for us to come in the next year for $250,000, 
which we did not do. 

We asked them for $150,000, and they granted it to us. 


NUMBER OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


Mr. Bussey. Do you have a table showing the number of migrant 
workers for the past 10 or 20 years? 

Mr. Connotiy. We have figures here from the Department of 
Agriculture. Miss McConnell, do the figures just obtained show the 
number? 

Miss McConne uv. There are no full estimates of the number of 
migrant workers, Mr. Chairman. We checked just within the last 
couple of weeks to see whether either in the Department of Labor or 
in the Department of Agriculture we could get full estimates of the 
number. 

They move from place to place, and they are counted in different 
places, so that it is almost impossible under the present method of 
collecting statistics to have a complete figure. 

We can give you an estimate that was given by the President’s Com- 
mission studying this matter—of a million or more migrant workers 
and their families that are a part of this migrant program. 

Mr. Bussey. What percentage of that number of migrant workers 
are domestic and what percentage are from outside the continental 
United States? 

Mr. Conno.ty. These are all citizens of the United States. 

Mr. Bussey. All United States citizens? 

ot Conno.tuy. Yes, they are all citizens. They are our own 
people. 

Mr. Bussey. The reason I asked about a comparative table was 
because I am under the impression that with the increasing mechani- 
zation of farming over the last several years, there has been a sizable 
cutback in the number of people required to operate the farms; and 
as a consequence, it seems to me that there would be a decreasing 
number of migrant workers. 

Mr. Conno.ty. It does not seem that way, Mr. Chairman. We 
have not seen any sign of it. 

Miss McConne.t. One answer to that is as mechanization has 
moved into certain crops, there has been an expansion of other crops 
due to the development of refrigeration and freezing of fresh fruits 
and vegetables, so that there is an expansion in those crops, which 
continues to require large numbers of handworkers, and for which, as 
yet certainly, no mechanization has been introduced. 
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STATE COOPERATION IN INSPECTION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bussey. In your statement, Mr. Connolly, under ‘Legislative 
standards and State services,” is this sentence: 

The Bureau also continues to foster and service Federal-State agreements, under 
which the States inspect establishments for compliance with the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in 2 States and makes safety inspections required under the Public 
Contracts Act in 25 States. 

Are more States cooperating in these programs than a year ago? 

Mr. Conno ty. No, sir; that is about the same. Minnesota and 
North Carolina inspect under the Fair Labor Standards Act, and the 
25 safety agreements have been renewed every year. 

We inspect their safety staff. That is for safety and health, of 
course; and we inspect their safety staff from time to time to be sure 
that they are eligible to make the agreement. There are some States 
that would not come up to our standards, and therfore, the wage- 
hour people themselves do the inspection in those States. 

Mr. Bussey. What is your Bureau doing specifically to encourage 
the other States’ cooperation? 

Mr. Conno.ty. We have very little difficulty where the State is 
eligibie, where it has a good safety force, where they have good 
inspectors, or enough inspectors. 

We have very little difficulty in getting them to go along with the 
agreement because the State inspector is very much more oleae by 
industry than the Federal inspector. 

We have States that have asked for these agreements, but they have 
no safety staff, and they probably would not get any inspections if 
we did make the agreement. 

Mr. Bussey. On pages 3 and 4 where you are dealing with the 
safe working conditions, is it not a fact that the State governments 
are doing more in this field than what they formerly did? 

Mr. Conno.ty. Yes; in the last 5 years there has been a great deal 
more; but that is our job, to train tiem to do it and to promote that 
end of it. We want to keep the Federal Government out of that field, 
if possible. You see, throughout the United States now we have 
approximately 1,000 State safety and health inspectors, and to put 

e Federal Government in that field, you would be just throwing 
thousand inspectors. 

That has gone quite a way in the last 5 years, or since we developed 
this program. 

MIGRATORY LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. I want to state for the record, while I was one of the 
committee that voted to deny the request for the migratory labor 
program last year, that does not necessarily mean that I am going to 
take the same position this year, I am always willing to be convinced 
that I was wrong. 

Mr. Connoutiy. We hope we can convince you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Why is not this a pg labor program a State 
program? They are closer to the problem than Washington is. 

I will be honest with you; I never have felt it was a Federal program, 
and of course, there has been an attempt by some of us for a long num- 
ber of years to try to get things decentralized out of Washington into 
the States rather than setting up new programs centralized in the 
Federal Government. 
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Mr. Conno.uy. That is exactly what this program is. It is calcu- 
lated to do just that thing: to have the States take care of their own. 
We do not want the Federal Government in it only insofar as these 
people are crossing State lines all the time, and it is very difficult for 
one State to do it alone. 

We work through the State people, but our program is geared to 
the community. We want to get the community into the thing and 
have them to do as they did in Hoopstown and several other places 
where they got their own program. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, Hoopstown is a very fine example of just what 
I had in mind. 

Mr. Conno.tuy. That is exactly what we are trying to do. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that was pretty well solved by the local people. 

Mr. Connotiy. Somebody had to get the thing going. You see, 
many of these communities would be tickled to do what they did in 
Hoopstown if they had the proper information and the proper guid- 
ance. That is what we plan to do: to bring in all these people, not 
harrass anybody, but to encourage and get going this program for 
these migrant workers. 

The Federal Government is only in there as a guide or a leader, but 
without any power to hurt anybody. 

Miss McConne.tu. We do have requests from a number of groups 
and people in the States for help in getting them started on this kind 
of a program. As Mr. Connolly says, it is not anything we think of 
ever as an operating program of the Bureau of Labor Standards, but 
it is something that we feel and the States feel that we could help 
them get started. 

For example, a labor commissioner said to us the other day, “I 
wish you could come into our State and help us see more clearly than 
we can see what we need to do; we do not have the staff available to 
do the job properly.” 

We have had requests from other groups for the same kind or 
similar kinds of service. For example, another group in another 
State said that migrant workers were in their State in two or three 

uite widely and separated sections of the State, that they knew that 
tae were people who, if they really could be brought together to 
focus on the program, could do something about it; but this labor 
commissioner, said, ‘‘We need somebody to come in and help us do 
it. We are not equipped.” 

We go in and help them get the program started; then we move 
out. That is the plan. 


WORK IN INTERNATIONAL LABOR FIELD 


Mr. Bussey. I notice at the top of page 6 that you do some work 
in the international labor field. Would you tell us a little more 
specifically just what you do in this field, Mr. Connolly? 

Mr. Connotiy. Mr. Chairman, you know the ILO passes these 
different conventions, and under their new charter—at one time those 
conventions—it was almost impossible for us to ratify one here because 
the States in the United States have the right to do these things, so 
what we do when these conventions are passed is check the States to 
find out if their laws comply with the convention, and if they do that 
is aepopted by the ILO as compliance. We prepare that report and 
send it in. 
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Mr. Bussey. What if they do not? 

Mr. Connotiy. Then we prepare that report too and send it in. 

Mr. Bussey. Then what happens? 

Mr. Conno.uy. As far as we are concerned, we just prepare the 
report. We do nothing in the field at all. The reason we do that is 
because we are the one bureau in the Department of Labor that is 
working closely with the States all the time and we have most of this 
information in our files; and, therefore, it is not as big a job as it would 
be for some other bureau where they would have to go out and get it. 
We have the information already. 

Miss McConneutu. May I add something to that, that I think the 
chairman may be interested in? When these matters are coming up 
for discussion at the ILO, they always come to the governments who 
are members of the organization before they come up for discussion 
at the conference; and one of the things that we have been doing is 
to clear the recommendations, that are coming in for conventions, 
with the State labor administrators and other groups. 

' They are cleared also with management and labor, as well as with 
the State labor administrators; but our particular problem is in getting 
ideas and suggestions from the labor commissioners in the State who 
have had experience which should be brought to bear on the problem. 

Mr. Bussey. No action taken in the ILO conference can force any 
change in any State, can it? 

Mr. Connotiy. That is right. We do not attempt to do that. 


Mr. Bussey. How many people from your Bureau go to the ILO 
conference? 


Mr. Connotiy. Do you mean in Geneva? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Connotiy. One person as a general rule, and not that if the 
subjects which we have are not under discussion. 


Mr. Bussey. That is in addition to the group out of the Office of 
International Affairs? 


Mr. Connouy. That is right. 


PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. Bussey. Regarding Committee on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped, they had $68,695 in 1953, and $56,153 in 1954. 
Mr. Conno ty. Yes, sir; that is right, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Bussey. How much of that $56,153 was used for other pur- 
poses in the Department? 


Mr. Connouiy. None of it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Is not some of it used for penalty mail? 

Mr. Connotiy. Mr. Van Zant can answer that question, I think. 

Mr. Van Zant. It is their own penalty mail, the letters that they 
send out. It is not used by anybody else but them. They requested 


Bureau took a cut, but it was not used by anybody else because we did 
not get the money. 


Mr. Bussey. How much was the whole Bureau cut percentage- 
wise? 


Mr. Conno tty. It was about 30 percent. 


Mr. Bussey. There is such a small amount for this work 20 percent 
seemed like a drastic cut to me. 


$69,804 last year, and they were cut by $13,651, 20 percent, when the — 
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EFFECT OF REDUCTIONS IN APPROPRIATIONS 


You actually used $817,140 in 1953. The Truman budget for 1954 


was $998,000. The revised budget, or so-called Eisenhower budget, 
for 1954 was $928,000; and the appropriation allowed by the Congress 
for fiscal year 1954 was $700,000. Where was the Bureau hurt in 
your estimation by the reduction to $700,000? It seems to me that 
certain efficiencies have been effected that I think is quite commend- 
able, but I wonder if you feel harm was done to the Bureau? 

Mr. Conno.iy. Our Legislative Standards and State Services Divi- 
sion lost 5 people. How many did you reduce in your staff, 
Miss McConnell? 

Miss McConne.u. We had a reduction last year, and I lost 5 people 
from my small Division; 4 technical staff and 1 clerical worker was 
reduced in force in our Division. 

I had 17 people altogether, including clerical workers, and the 
budget now shows 12. 

Mr. Conno.tiy. Our Child Labor Division was hit pretty hard, was 
it not? 

Miss Jonnson. We lost 8 positions out of 19, and it has meant we 
are not in a position to push through on projects we started. 

One of the programs we have been working on was ways of im- 
proving the supervision and work habits of young people and that 
work has had to be cut off with the publication of a report that a very 
excellent advisory committee helped us on, and they urged that we 
carry on a promotional program to get those recommendations into 
effect all over the country; but we will not be able to carry forward 
that activity. 

Neither are we going to be able to go out and make surveys of any 
problems and ways of solving them at this time. There is a very 
considerable concern at the present time about the extent to which 
boys and girls in school have part-time jobs and very often the 
school people complain that they spend so much time working that 
it is almost a waste of the school’s efforts and funds to try to educate 
them in school because they have not the energy and interest to 
concentrate on their instruction. 

We had hoped to do some investigation and work to tell what makes 
the difference between a good job for a young person in school and a 
job that is excessive and interfering with his development and to 

elp the communities work out ways to get a voluntary approach on 
promotion of good jobs and curtailment of bad ones. That has to be 
cut out entirely. 

Mr. Conno.tiy. Mr. Chairman, our union registration was cut 37 
percent my own office, 25 percent; Child Labor, 34 percent; and the 

ivision of the Handicapped, they only took 18 percent. 

That union registration I certainly would like to have the com- 
mittee see something about that. I have now 4 people in that shop, 
and just as I left now we have over 6,500 backlog, and this is the peak 
season. 

We had 84 calls last week from labor unions who could not get 
their forms in time to go before the National Labor Relations Board 
for election, and while those four people are probably all right through 
most of the year, I would like to ask the committee if I could not at 
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times supplement that staff with some of my own people during this 
peak season. 

We cut 3 jobs from that last year, bringing it down to 4; and as I 
say, while 4 people can carry on during off season, during the 2 peak 
seasons—1 is the end of the calendar year and the other is the end 
of the fiscal year—we do get this great wave of registrations. 

Up to date we have 34,840 unions who have completed 1 or more 
of their annual registrations. 

Mr. Bussey. This budget will provide for 117 positions in your 
Bureau, according to the justifications against 93 positions for 1954, 
as adjusted. 

Mr. Connotiy. That is right, Mr. Chairman, and 121 positions for 
fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Bussey. The cut in the appropriation from 1953 to 1954, ac- 
cording to my figures, amounted to a little over 16 percent. The 
percentage that you were referring to was the reduction from the 

uest 1 assume. 

r. Connouuy. That is right; but you see what happened to us, 
Mr. Chairman, when the Congress finally passed our budget they ear- 
marked so much money for safety, and then the cut had to be taken 
from everything else but safety, and it certainly amounted to much 
more than 16 percent in those other bureaus, you see. Union regis- 
tration, for instance, was 37 percent; my office, 25 percent; child 
labor, 34 percent. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty. 
Miss McConne ut. Ours was a 30 percent cut. 


MIGRATORY-LABOR PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Connolly, your largest increase is in legislative 
standards and State service. That is mainly your request for this 
pro: , is it not? 

r. ConNOLLY. Yes, sir. 

Mr.  paaall This is the third year this request has been made, 
is it not 

Mr. Connotty. No, the second year that it has been in the budget 
this way. We have talked about migrant labor at other budget hear- 
ings, but it was all part of our general work, you see. 

r. Fogarty. How much does that amount to? 

Mr. Van Zant. The migratory is $100,000, and the child labor—— 

Mr. Focartry. Give me a breakdown of that, please. 

Mr. Van Zant. $91,132 for legislative standards and State services 
and $8,868 for child labor, I think it was. 

Mr. Fogarty. As I remember past testimony, there have been 
several commissions since the late twenties that have recommended 
that the Federal Government do something about this problem, and 
every commission has made practicall the same recommendation 
from the time of President Hoover until this time. 

Mr. Connotty. That is right, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Focarry. I have om weny editorials in the newspapers that 
this is one of our worst social problems existing in the country at the 
present time. 

Mr. Connot.y. That is right. They are the people that Mr. 
Eisenhower referred to as second-class citizens. 
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Mr. Fogarty. I thought he said there should not be any second- 
class citizens in this country. 

Mr. Connotiy. That is right, and he said something in the state 
of the Union message on this migrant program. 

Mr. Focarry. What was that? 

Miss McConne tt. I have a little excerpt from the President’s 
budget message for fiscal 1955. That is in reference to this item of 
$100,000 that the President made a specific reference to in his budget 
statement. He recommended something be done on this problem of 
migrant workers. 

Mr. Foaarry. This statement says: 

The social and economic plight of migratory farmworkers has been studied 
repeatedly. Up to now, little positive action to better these conditions has been 
taken by the Federal Government. This budget includes a recommended 
appropriation of $100,000 to enable the Department of Labor to provide leader- 
ship in establishing a cooperative Federal-State program in the fiscal year 1955. 

I see this was just in the budget message that was sent up here with 
the 1955 budget. I presume that anything that was in the budget 
he is for. 

Miss McConnetu. That was our understanding; yes. 

Mr. Dopson. It is part of the President’s message in transmitting 
the budget. 

Mr. Foaarry. I had remembered some statement where he said he 
did not want any second-class citizens. If there is such a thing as a 
third-class citizen, these are third-class citizens. 

Mr. Connotuy. That is right, if there is such a thing. 


AVERAGE EARNINGS OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


Mr. Focarty. What was the average wage of these people you gave 
us &@ year ago? 

Miss McConne tt. I have some more recent ones. 

Mr. Connouuy. There is not much difference. 

Miss McConnetu. Wages have been increased across the board, 
but the proportion between the amount the migratory farmworkers 
earn and the amount that the nonfarmworkers or the manufacturing 
workers earn stayed with approximately the same ratio between them. 

Mr. Fogarty. I just wanted to knew how much these migratory 
workers average a year. 

Miss McConnetu. For 1952 

Mr. Fogarty. Is that the calendar year 1952? 

Miss McConnetu. Yes. From figures that came from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the average total earned by the migratory 
workers was $884. Of this $600 was farm work and $284 was from 
other jobs which they were able to get in off seasons. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is for 52 weeks? 

Miss McConne tu. That was the entire year. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is what they received for the entire year? 

Miss McConnetu. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. Apparently these cities and towns up to now, with 
the exception of Hoopstown and just 1 or 2 others, have done nothing 
about this problem; have they? ? 

Miss McConneE... Spotty attempts here and there to do something 
about it, but it is true on the national level there are still many places 
where nothing at all has been done about this problem. 
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Mr. Focartry. What you are asking to do is set up a pilot program 
of some kind so that these communities and States can follow through 
and your part of the program would last how long? A couple of years? 

Mr. Conno.ty. Probably so. 

Mr. Foaarry. Then you would get out of it and leave it to the 
States? 

Mr. Conno.iy. A very small group to service them. It would 
just be a service job then rather than an organizing job which it is 
now, and we would not get into the matter of wages. e would have 
no right to get into that. 

Mr. Focarry. I just wanted that for my own information. What 
happens to these people if they get sick in a town and do not have any 
money? 

Mr. Connotty. That is another problem. You see, they are in 
accidents, for instance, but a great many communities not only in 
the hospitals but the schools do not accept them and they are really 
outcast. 

At Hoopstown they cleaned that all up, and these citizens are now 
accepted in the schools and hospitals, and they do get that treatment; 
but there again they brought doctors in and set up clinics and they 
have really done a job. But in most cases they could lie in the barn, 
or wherever they are sleeping, and die for lack of medical attention. 

Miss McConne tt. It varies a great deal from place to place, and 
in some places there have been very definite efforts made to try to 
help meet that problem, but it is a very difficult one. Wisconsin is 
one of the States that is now experimenting and working on some 
method to get at the question of medical examinations and medical 
care for the migrants who come into the community. 

They have not as yet worked out anything that they feel is satis- 
factory. I had a letter and a brief report from one of the State officials 
just a day or two ago, which said they were still working on it, but that 
they had not yet worked out their plan. 


STATES THAT USE MIGRANT LABOR 


Pens’ Foaarty. What States are the big users of migratory farm 
abor? 

Miss McConne tu. There are quite a good many of them, Mr. 
Fogarty. You have a migration of the southern Negroes which starts 
in Florida and comes up the east. coast, stopping as the crops come 
along in various States and ending up in New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and New York; and then generally going back to Florida, where they 
start other crops at that time. Then they take the trek up the coast 
again. Texas, Arizona, New Mexico all use substantial numbers. 

Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin also use large numbers. In fact, all 
through the sugar-beet production area they use them. 

On the west coast very substantial numbers are used in California, 
Washington, and Oregon. 

Mr. Connotiy. Michigan has beetfields and Minnesota also. 

Mr. Fogarty. They use stoop labor in the beetfields? 

Mr. Conno.ty. Yes, they have to pick them by hand. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many of these workers would you say would 
emigrate out of Texas in a year to follow that trek up North? And 
how much do they earn an hour? 
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Miss McConne xt. I would say that the estimate on that is not 
available. 

Mr. Fogarry. Who would have those figures? 

Miss McConne t. I think you could probably get them from the 
Department of Agriculture figures. 

Mr. Focarty. Would you get them and put them in the record at 
this point? 

Miss McConne.tu. You would like to have the average hourly 
rate for the migratory workers in Texas. 

Mr. Fogarty. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Connoutiy. We will see what the Department of Agriculture 
has and furnish you with those figures. 

Miss McConnet. The figures that they gave for the entire United 
States for 1952 was an average of 81 cents an hour for the hired 
agricultural workers, and that compared with the average paid, 
which the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor has, 
nee wie or factory workers, of $1.67 an hour. Just about 
ralf. 

Mr. Fogarry. If you will supply those figures, it will be appreciated. 

(The following information was furnished :) 

Annual cash wages earned by migratory workers are not available by State. 
The census survey from which this information was secured on a national basis 
was not set up to provide figures for individual States. 

Average hourly wages of hired farmworkers and of factory workers for Texas 
are available from Department of Agriculture and Bureau of Labor Statistics 
sources. These figures for 1952 are as follows: 


Farm- 
Factory | workers’ Percent farm 
workers’ hourly rate rate is of 
hourly without factory 
earnings ! board or wage 


! Bureau of Labor Statistics, Hours and Earnings, Industry Report. 
2 Agrien}tural Marketing Service (formerly Bureau of Agricultural Economics), Farm Labor. 


SAFETY PROGRAM 


Mr. Fogarty. How is your safety program progressing? 

Mr. Connouuy. Very, very well. Mr. Marks has a few cards 
I would like to have him show you. 

Mr. Fogarty. Generally, give us a composite picture. What 
about the injury rate? Tell us something about that. 

Mr. Marks. The injury rate nationally has been declining slowly 
for the last 5 years, as indicated by this chart [indicating]. 

We are not able to get the figures for 1953 until March, when 
they will be released from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. However, 
our preliminary estimates show that the year 1953 will be still the 
lowest on record, admitting that the decline has been slowed up. 

We believe that the primary reason for that is that many States 
have increased their activities, and they have progressed to a point 
where further progress becomes increasingly more difficult. 
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We have consulted with States on this problem in the United ; 
States, and a majority of them feel that the national approach probably { 
should be to bring more States into this program of special industry 
drives through cooperation with national trade associations so that 
instead of having perhaps 1, 5, or 20 States servicing a specific kind of ) 
industry, we would hope to have practically all of the States. 

That will be a new trend in our program this next year which we 
believe will bring much improvement in the record next year. I ) 
think you will be interested in certain specific savings that have been ; 
made in terms of this program, and these figures are reports which ; 
the States themselves have sent to us. 

This is the type of program where the State sets up a 6-months’ 
drive for a particularly hazardous industry and devotes its major 
attention to it. As you can see, the current figures reported to us by 
States indicate that in the fiscal year 1954 these 11 States reported ‘ 
estimates that they will have saved more than a million and a half 
dollars through that particular activity. 

We have not the reports from the other 10 States currently carryi 
on these programs. think the committee would also be interested, 
however, in seeing the progress in the Federal Government. 

There is another field in which we have been most active in the 
past year, both servicing the agencies, which is a part of our respon- 
sibility under the Federal Employees’ Act, and through the Federal 
Safety Council. 

The total losses in Government have kept pace generally with the 
industry figures. You will notice since 1949 the injury rates in 
Government, while they did increase in 1950—and we have no 
explanation for that—have, however, declined again to the lowest : 
point; and we are now waiting for the final figures for 1953. 

The decline has been slowed just as it has been in private industry 
where there has been a continual decline. In terms of monetary sav- 
ings in the Federal Government, I think you will find this chart rather 
significant [indicating]. 

It indicates that there was a decline by the end of calendar year 1952 
of better than 1,400 injuries in the Federal Government, which, 
reflected in terms of dollars, of direct medical care and compensation 
cost to the Government made a saving of better than $3 million to 
the Federal Government in trying to control its injuries. 

We believe a large part of xm been due to the increased activi- 
ties on the part of all agencies doing better safety jobs, and particu- 
larly due to the services which the Federal Safety Council does, which 
has been trying to get to all agencies of the Government. 

This chart highlights the accomplishments that have taken place 
during this past fiscal year. We have been able to carry out 30 train- 
ing schools for supervisors of most of the larger agencies in Govern- 
ment. We have developed standards for agencies to use as a basis for 
much of their fieldwork. 

During this past year there were 569 field safety councils where 
Federal employees meet to discuss their problems. These were held 4 
throughout the country in practically every State in the Union. In 
Washington itself there were six major conferences in which represen- 
tatives from a Federal agency participated through similar dis- 
cussions and problems to see if a better solution could be worked out. 

Supplementing all this, I would like to mention that the Federal 
Safety Council has, as a result of its work with the agencies, prepared 
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a program which it has recommended to the Secretary of Labor and 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 

This program is aimed at reducing the costs which the Government 
now bears for accidents involving motor vehicles, particularly those 
accidents in which the operators are not regular chauffeurs or truck- 
drivers in Federal employment. 

They are what you and I would term the incidental driver who has 
official permission to use his own or Federal car on Federal business. 
Those drivers are causing us the greatest concern in terms of accident 
losses for motor vehicles. 

I might also mention that the cost of motor vehicles in the Federal 
Government is about equal to that of the personal injury accidents on 
the job. We believe this new program if promulgated by the Bureau 
of the Budget will go far toward reducing a very sizable part of Gov- 
ernment losses for accidents. 

So, on the whole, both the State picture is becoming more and more 
encouraging, as well as the Federal picture, in which we are trying to 
tackle at this point the more difficult job of bringing down the injury 
rate which up until now we have been able to report to this committee 
has ety declined. 

Mr. Connotiy. Thank you, Mr. Marks. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Your justification sheets mentioned the South- 
western Interstate Conference on Migratory Labor which was had in 
New Mexico last year in March and states that they emphasized the 
interstate character of the problem and urged Federal leadership and 
cooperation with the States. Do you have available the resolutions 
or recommendations passed by them? 

Miss McConne ut. I do not have them with me, Mr. Fernandez. 
We do have one copy of the report which was prepared after that 
conference, which I will be very glad to send over for you to see if 
you would like to have it. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Connoutiy. Mr. Chairman, I would like to show an agreement 
we had. I would like to have Miss Johnson talk about this bowling- 
alley agreement we made on pinsetters, and I would like the com- 
mittee to have a copy of that pledge that the bowling-alley people 
are making. 

Miss Jounson. Over a year ago we undertook to look into the 
problem of pinsetters in bowling alleys because we had many com- 
plaints come from school people &n-l State labor officials that there 
was a very difficult problem of young people working late at night 
and sometimes getting into difficulties because of their associations 
at work or leaving the alley at very late hours. 

When we had that report completed—I think I have one copy of 
the report here—before it was published, we invited in the repre- 
sentatives of the proprietors’ association and the congresses of the 
players, of the bowlers, to discuss the problem because we knew they 
had a problem of getting workers and a very high turnover, so we 
talked together about what could be done to make this occupation 
a little better for the boys and to improve the public relations of the 
industry and make it easier for them to provide services for the bowlers. 
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As a result of the discussions between our advisory committee and 
these bowling organization representatives, this code of ethics, as 
they call it, ““My Pinsetters and I,’’ has been adopted by the groups 
shown as signing it on page 2. 

I would prefer not to introduce this into the record since this is not 
yet public. It is our understanding that the proprietors’ organization 
bi issue it, but have not yet done so but will do so in the very near 

uture. 

We feel as a result of the interest and activity on the part of the 
proprietors and civic groups in cooperating with them there will be a 
very great improvement, and we trust, this very serious child-labor 
problem that has plagued us for so long will soon be a thing of the past. 


ASCERTAINMENT OF ANNUAL WAGES OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


Mr. Bussey. Miss McConnell, you mentioned that the average 
annual wages received by these migrant workers was $884 a year. 
Where does that figure come from? 

Miss McConnett. It comes from the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know how they arrived at that figure? How 
did they get their data to obtain that figure? 

Miss McConne . It was a cooperative study made by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Bureau of the Census; and it was a 
part of the general sample census that the Bureau of the Census made. 

I am not a statistician and I am sorry I cannot explain to you 
exactly how they handled this, but they carry a regular series of farm 
earnings or farm wages, just as the Department of Labor collects 
material regularly on factory workers’ wages, but in order to get the 
information on the migratory workers, they had to do a eect study 
and they did this for the year 1952. 

Mr. Bussey. It is very intriguing to me because it seems to me it 
would be next to impossible to get aay reliable figures but the figure 
you quoted is carried out to the last digit. 

Does this figure of $884 take into consideration other benefits that 
they may receive in the way of lodging and so forth? 

Miss McConne tt. No, sir; this is cash earnings. 

Mr. Bussey. I see. 

Miss McConne .t. If they have housing furnished them, that was 
not included. 

Mr. Bussey. That would be extra in addition to this? 

Miss McConne.u. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. What are the extras in addition to cash that most of 
these migratory workers are given by farmers? 

Miss McConne tt. I think the first one is that usually some kind 
of housing facilities are made available for them; but it is necessary 
for them to purchase the other things for themselves; for instance, 
they buy their own food and prepare it. Their housing facilities have 
some kind of a way for them to do their cooking, but in general you 
are thinking perhaps, Mr. Busbev, of the kind of supplemental things 
that a regular hired farmworker on a farm would get, such as a garden 
or milk and so forth. 

That does not apply to your migrant workers. 
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Mr. Connotiy. That money, Mr. Chairman, is not only from the 
farm. That is their entire earnings—$600 is from the farm, and the 
rest of it is odd jobs that they pick up. 

Mr. Bussey. It would be interesting to learn just how they go 
about getting reliable figures on earnings of migratory workers. 
Maybe it is too high, maybe it is too low, and maybe they are right, 
but it intrigues me. 

Miss McConne tt. I think you are right that it is a very difficult 
thing to get information on either, as I said earlier, the total number 
or as to specifics on them. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, the committee will 
stand adjourned. 

(The following statement was subsequently submitted:) 

The figures on annual cash wages earned by migratory workers were obtained 
for the Department of Agriculture by the Bureau of the Census. Special ques- 
tions related to hired farmwork were added to the regular census monthly sample 
survey schedule. These questions were asked in the December 1952, survey by 
the trained enumerators of the Census Bureau who visit each month 25,000 house- 
holds. Workers in the households who were identified as having done hired 
farm-wage work during the year were asked questions about whether they mi- 
grated for employment; about the amount of time they worked at farm and at 
nonfarm-work; and about the amount of cash earned. 


Fripay, Marcu 5, 1954. 


BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT K. SALYERS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF VETERANS’ REEM- 
PLOYMENT RIGHTS 

HUGH W, BRADLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF VETERANS’ 
REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 

ROCCO C, SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR 

V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO THE ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate 

Transferred from “Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor | 
rogram, Bureau of Employment Security,” pursuant to 
ublic Laws 452 and 547 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 
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289, 500 300, 000 300, 000 
288, 677 | 300, 000 | 300, 000 4 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual 


1. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans $232, 926 
2. Executive direction and management services 55, 751 


Obligations incurred 288, 677 


PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


1. Promotion of compliance and assistance to veterans.—This includes dissemi- 
nation of information about reemployment rights among employers, veterans, 
and labor organizations. 

2. Executive direction and management services.—The Director and his immedi- 
ate staff provide general program direction and policy formulation for the Bureau. 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1954 estimate 


‘Total number of 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
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Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
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el 
Transportation of things 
Communication services ___ 
Printing and reproduction. 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials___ 
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Obligations incurred 288, 677 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $20, 831 $11, 578 
Obligations incurred during the year 288, 677 


309, 508 311, 578 


Deduct: 
Caines in obligations of prior years 6, 508 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 11, 578 


Total expenditures 291, 422 295, 700 
Brpenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations 277, 099 287, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 14, 323 8, 700 


Mr. Bussey. We have before us for consideration this morning, 
the budget request for appropriations for the fiscal year 1955 for the 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights. 

Mr. Salyers, we will be very happy to have your statement at this 
time. 


a 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
55, 566 55, 566 
300, 000 300, 000 
1955 estimate 
ph 40 42 42 
GS8-8.4 
$236, 924 $244, 588 
1,406 5, 100 
1, 748 1,775 
300, 000 300, 000 
1955 estimate 
$15, 878 5 
300, 000 
315, 878 
299, 000 
287, 000 
12, 000 
| | 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Satyers. The Secretary of Labor, through this Bureau, has 
statutiory responsibility for administering the reemployment rights 
program. This progeam serves ex-servicemen, reservists performing 
training duty, persons rejected for military service, employers, labor 
organizations, and others affected by the several reemployment laws 
enacted by the Congress. 

Reemployment rights are a part of the overall military manpower 
program. They are embodied in the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act of 1951 and earlier acts. They meet a recognized ps a 
tion of the Federal Government to protect these who interrupt civilian 

ursuits to serve in the Armed Forces. There is at this time no legis- 
ation pending to change current provisions, which continue in 
effect until specifically repealed. Despite cessation of hostilities in 
Korea, the armed services are likely to remain in fiscal 1954 and 1955 
at a figure above 3 million with a turnover approaching 1 million each 

ear. 

” From available information it seems likely that the reemployment 
rights statutes reach more ex-servicemen than any other single benefit 
given to those who have been in military service. Regardless of other 
programs available to veterans, the ultimate goal for most must be 
gainful employment. Reemployed ex-servicemen are less likely to 
need other benefits; they are not eligible for veterans’ unemployment 
compensation; they can handle housing loans and carry insurance; 
soon after release from military service they become self-sustaining 
citizens—consumers and taxpayers. Despite its advantages, the 
reemployment program costs less than any veterans’ benefit in terms 
of dollars spent by the Federal Government. 

Surveys of those released from service in June and July of 1953 
showed about two-thirds had employment prior to military service. 
For most ex-servicemen the quickest and easiest readjustment to 
civilian life lies in a return to their preservice employers, their home 
communities, their families and friends. Usually they find suitable 
employment there. Often they receive employment advantages based 
on seniority accrued while in military service. No matter what their 
— for the future, they have nothing to lose and much to gain 
rom learning what their preservice employers can offer. 

Experience leads us to believe that more than half of those released 
return to their preservice employers. The information and assistance 
given them, their employers, and labor organizations through the 
program carried on by this Bureau smooth the way for an orderly 
return to civilian life and do much to prevent controversies by insuring 
proper reinstatement. 


IMPORTANCE ‘OF PROMPT HANDLING 


The application period for reemployment rights is shorter than for 
any other veterans’ benefit, 90 days from date of discharge. It is 
important for the veteran to make application soon after release, and 
where a problem arises, to handle it promptly and insure not only 
reinstatement but proper reinstatement. The veteran wants to get 
back on the payroll without undue delay and to know that he is placed 
on the seniority escalator at the point he would have occupied but 
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for military service. He wants any promotions, pay raises, vacations, 
or other advantages to which his seniority may entitle him. 

The employer and labor organization want the veteran back 
promptly. They wish to reinstate him properly, without controversy, 
and to avoid delay that might result in a claim for damages. They 
look to us for guidance in these matters. From the Bureau’s estab- 
lishment in 1947 to November 30, 1953, cases handled by it have 
resulted in the collection of $1,315,406 in damages. This does not 
include instances where settlements were made for other veterans as 
a result of precedents established by individual cases. Since there is 
no requirement that settlements be reported, total damages resulting 
from failure to reinstate or from improper reinstatement probably were 
many times thisamount. A large pending backlog causes delay which, 
in turn, may lead to hardship for the veteran, damages against the 
employer, differences between management and labor, litigation, and 
impaired employer-employee relationships. 


USE OF COOPERATING AGENCIES AND VOLUNTEERS 


By law, the Bureau uses cooperating State and Federal agencies 
and must turn to volunteer committeemen for service at the local level. 
Satisfactory techniques have been developed to utilize cooperating 
agencies for contact, information, and referral, but the size of the 
staff has not made possible the training and supervision of the volun- 
teer committeemen which they should have. This program is some- 
what unique in that it involves using services of other agencies 
without grants or reimbursement. It requires close liaison and con- 
stant effort to insure cooperation. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU 


Functions performed by the paid staff of the Bureau, both in Wash- 
ington and in the field, fall under four general headings. They are: 

(1) Direct assistance: Includes service to individual veterans, 
employers, and labor organizations, generally of a nature beyond the 
scope of assistance that can be rendered by cooperating agencies 
and volunteers. Involves handling of specific problems, negotiation 
of cases, and answering of informational inquiries. 

(2) Maintenance of ‘machinery’: Includes arrangements for, 
training, and supervision of volunteer committeemen and effective 
use of cooperating agencies. 

(3) Promotion of compliance: Includes activities designed to 
inform those affected by the acts and to prevent controversies from 
— ae a broader knowledge of the industrial relations factors 
involved. 

(4) Housekeeping: Includes the various reports, paperwork, and 
activities necessary to carrying on any Government program. 

The work of the Bureau is primarily in the field of industrial 
relations and looks toward proper reinstatement of ex-servicemen in 
terms of personnel policies, collective bargaining agreements, and 
employment practices. It embraces the application of seniority 
accrued during military service to such matters as promotion, status, 
pay, vacation, pension, insurance, and other benefits. Wherever 
possible, assistance is given in such a way as will permit the veteran 
to work out his own problem with his particular employer. In 
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addition, assistance is given to employers having the obligation to 
reemploy and to labor organizations involved in the reemployment 
process. 

TRENDS IN WORKLOAD 


The average monthly intake of problems and cases has increased 
over the past 2% years. The Bureau’s workload is determined by 
factors outside its control, such as turnover in the military services, 
local employment conditions, decisions made by individual ex-service- 
men, and changes in employment relationships which complicate 
reinstatement. It is, therefore, difficult to project workload figures 
into the future, and the only yardstick available is past experience. 

Problems and cases received in fiscal 1953 averaged 2,397 a month 
with 2,179 handled to completion. This caused a rise in the backlog 
from 4,076 on June 30, 1952, to 6,692 on June 30, 1953. During the 
first 5 months of this fiscal year it received an average of 2,775 problems 
and cases a month, an increase of some 15 percent over fiscal 1953. 
By development several management improvement devices and by 
using WAE stenographers and borrowed help, the number of problems 
and cases handled to completion has been stepped up to an average of 
2,669 a month. Despite this improvement, which probably cannot 
be maintained with available resources, the backlog rose to 7,218 by 
November 30, 1953, an increase of 8 percent over June 30, 1953. The 
5-month trend would indicate about 33,300 problems and cases 
received during fiscal 1954 with possibly 31,500 handled to completion 
and a pending backlog of about 9,000. Projecting the trend into 
1955, and assuming ability to continue a high rate of production, 
would indicate a backlog on June 30, 1955 in excess of 11,000. 

Comparable workload figures for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953 and 
the first 5 months of fiscal 1954 are shown in the accompanying table. 


BUDGET REQUESTED FOR FISCAL 1955 


The budget for the current fiscal year provided 41 positions, of 
which 8 are in the headquarters office and 33 in the field. Except in 
New York, the field offices now consist of 1 field representative and 
1 stenographer. The request before you for fiscal 1955 involves the 
same number of positions. Legal services would be provided by the 
Office of the Solicitor, fiscal services by the Office of the Administrative 
Assistant Secretary, and personnel services by the Office of Personnel 
Administration, as formerly. 

The present staff, small in terms of a nationwide program affecting 
all employers and an annual turnover of about a million separatees 
plus training duty reservists and rejectees, is now operating at about 
maximum capacity. There is good reason to expect a further increase 
in the intake of problems and cases and a continued rise in the backlog. 

Aside from the immediate advantage to ex-servicemen in getting 
back to work promptly, which is the first consideration, there are 
opportunities for savings in veterans’ unemployment compensation 
funds if problems can be handled promptly and effectively. So long 
as reemployment rights legislation remains in effect, the best interests 
of the Government, the veterans, and the others affected will be 
served if the Bureau can be enabled to keep its services as nearly as 
possible on a current basis. 
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WORKLOAD STATISTICS 


Ist 5 months of 1954 
Fiscal year 1952 Fiscal year 1953 | (July 1 exer. 30, 
1 


Monthly Total cae 


1. Problems and cases carried over from 
previous periods___. 1, 997 6, 602 
Problems and cases received... 13, 873 


3. Total requiring action (1 plus 2)__..__- 20, 565 
4. Problems and cases han to com- 


5. Problems and cases pending at end of 


6. Cases carried over from previous 
7. Problems transferred to case status.__- 2, 330 


8. Total cases requiring action (6 plus 7). 4, 486 
©. Total cases closed... 035 336 5,309 2,342 


10. Total cases pending at end of periods... 2, 203 


1 Estimated on an annual basis. 


Mr. Bussey. You are asking for the same amount, $300,000, and 
the same number of positions for 1955 as you had in 1954. 
Mr. Satynrs. Yes, sir. 


STATE AGENCIES 


Mr. Bussey. How many States have active State agencies in the 
Veterans’ reemployment rights program at the present time? 

Mr. Satyers. I believe now about 40 of the States have some kind 
of State agency. There is a wide variation in the kinds they have. 
In some of them it is small; in others they have a sizable agency. 
In some, the State agency has a good deal of control and supervision 
over the programs; in others, the State agency has nominal super- 
vision over county service officers who are employed by county com- 
missions. In some States the State agency has tended to expand 
and contract a good deal in terms of the payment of the State bonus. 
In a number of States, they had an agency which became larger when 
they paid the bonus; then, when the bonus was paid, it diminished a 
good deal. So that there is a wide variation. 

As we have mentioned before, I believe, in these States we have 
secured the cooperation of the State agencies by having their count 
service officers and the State service officers, or whatever you c 
them, serve as our volunteer committeemen. 

Mr. Bussey. How does the number of 40 compare with last year? 

Mr. Sayers. I believe it is about the same. I have not made a 
check on them in the last several months. I could submit a list, if 
you would like to have it, of the States that have agencies. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it would be a good idea and, without objection, 
that list will be included in the hearings at this point. 

(The list referred to follows:) 


Monthly 
| 
13,525 
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State DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Department of Veterans Affairs, Post Office Box 1509, Montgomery, Ala. 
Veterans Service Office, 409 Capitol Annex, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Arkansas Veterans Service Office, 221 Main Street, Little Rock, Ark. 
Department of Veterans Affairs, Post Office Box 1559, Sacramento, Calif. 
Colorado Department of Veterans Affairs, 213-218 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo. 
Veterans Military Pay Division, Post Office Box 1871, Wilmington, Del. 
Florida Department of Veterans Affairs, Post Office Box 1437, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
State Department of Veterans Service, 125 State Capitol, Atlanta 3, Ga. 
Veterans Welfare Commission, 20444 North Capitol Boulevard, Boise, Idaho. 
Illinois Veterans Commission, 223 East Monroe Street, Springfield, Ill. 
Department of Veterans Affairs, 431 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 4, Ind. 
Kansas Veterans Commission, 117 East Eighth Street, Topeka, Kans. 
Kentucky Disabled Ex-Servicemen’s Board, 1405 West Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 
a of Veterans Affairs, Post Office Box 4215, Capitol Building, Baton 
Rtouge, La. 
Division of Veterans Affairs, Statehouse, Augusta, Maine. 
Maryland Veterans Commission, 8-10 South Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
Commission of Veterans Services, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 
Michigan Veterans Trust Fund, 411 West Michigan Avenue, Lansing 15, Mich. 
Minnesota Department of Veterans Affairs, 400 Shubert Building, Wabasha and 
Exchange Streets, St. Paul, Minn. 
State Veterans Affairs Commission, Post Office Box 131, Woolfolk State Office 
Building, Jackson, Miss. 
State Service Officer, Post Office Drawer 147, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Montana Veterans Welfare Commission, Horsky Block, Helena, Mont. 
Dagens of Veterans Affairs, Room 1103, State Capitol Building, Lincoln, 
ebr. 
Veterans Service Commission, 924 South Virginia Street, Reno, Nev. 
State Veterans Council, Room 310 Statehouse Annex, Concord, N. H. 
Division of Veterans Services, 205 West State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
New mre Veterans Service Commission, 204 West DeVargas, Box 1723, Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. 
Division of Veterans Affairs, 112 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 
North Carolina Veterans Commission, Post Office Box 2187, Raleigh, N. C. 
North Dakota Department of Veterans Affairs, 55% Broadway, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Division of Soldiers’ Claims, Statehouse, Columbus, Ohio. 
sa Veterans Department, Box 3067, State Capitol Station, Oklahoma City, 
kla. 
State of Oregon Department of Veterans Affairs, 305 State Library Building, 
Salem, Oreg. 
Department of Military Affairs, Adjutant General’s Office, 201 South Office 
uilding, Harrisburg, Pa. 
State Service Bureau, 102 Calhoun Street, Columbia, 8. C. 
South Dakota Veterans Department, Capitol Building, Pierre, S. Dak. 
gag Department of Veterans Affairs, 323 Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville, 
enn. 
Veterans Affairs Commission, Drawer 11, Capitol Station, Austin 11, Tex. 
State Veterans Board, State Office Building, Montpelier, Vt. 
Division of War Veterans Claims, 211 West Campbell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 
Veterans Rehabilitation Council, Post Office Box 777, Olympia, Wash. 
West Virginia Department of Veterans Affairs, Post Office Box 5127, Capitol 
Station, Charleston, W. Va. 
er Department of Veterans Affairs, 12-A South, State Capitol, Madison 2, 
is. 


District AND TERRITORIAL DEPARTMENTS OF VETERANS AFFAIRS 


Die. of Service to Veterans, 1350 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Washington, 
C 


Veterans Affairs Commission, Post Office Box 2721, Juneau, Alaska. 
Territorial Council on Veterans Affairs, 825 Mililiani Street, Honolulu 13, T. H. 
Insular Veterans Office, Post Office Box 3681, San Juan, P. R. 
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Mr. Bussey. Just what is the Department of Labor doing to en- 
courage the remaining States, that are not cooperating in this program, 
to become active in this field? 

Mr. Satyers. As far as our Bureau is concerned, we have had no 
program with respect to encouraging States to establish, set up, or 
change their agencies; because the most of those agencies run across 
a wide gamut of veterans’ activities and ours, of course, is only a 
small part of the total activity. 

We have in this area done one thing for a number of years now, 
through the Council of State Governments. There has been sub- 
mitted to the various States each year a suggested law on reemploy- 
ment rights for State and local employees who are not covered by the 
Federal act and, in a number of States, we have been asked to advise 
in connection with them, but we have not undertaken any program 
to get any State that does not have a State agency to set one up, 
because we feel that is not quite in our field. 


WORK OF VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. What is your evaluation of the work that is being done 
by the various veterans’ organizations in this field? Do you think 
it is increasing, decreasing, or remaining about the same? 

Mr. Satyers. You are speaking now with respect to the reemploy- 
ment rights of veterans? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Satyers. That is a little difficult to answer very specifically, 
because, as you know, the various veterans organizations have different 
arrangements. For example, some of them have paid service officers 
in the various regional offices of the Veterans’ Administration. The 
most of them have some kind of employment officer, or service officer, 
connected with some of the larger posts. We have had very fine 
cooperation from them. By providing them with our materials, they 
do an information and screening job at the local level on those things; 
and then a good many of those service officers are actually our com- 
ew and work in the same way that the county service officers 

0. 

As far as requests for information on reemployment rights from the 
various veterans organizations, I would say there has been some 
increase in that over the last year. 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT DEVICES 


Mr. Bussey. On page 5 of your statement, you speak of developing 
several management-improvement devices to reduce the backlog. 
Does this include handling some routine inquiries and problems by 
mimeographed letters, or do the field officers still type individual 
letters, lanes though they may be form letters, in answer to every 
inquiry? 

} ig Ea Yes, sir; that does include that. We have developed 
a number of standardized form letters which are used and filled in 
which are best to handle these routine inquiries, I think, where there 
is no specific problem that needs individual handling. We have 
found this device to be very effective. 

If you will notice in these letters, they involve the sending of a 
section from our material in the answer that goes back, depending 
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upon the particular information the individual sought, and we suggest 
that the veteran take the material to his employer and discuss it 
with him and work out his own solution, in which instance we have 
nothing further to do with it. 

We have found you can go up to a certain point with form letters, 
but you have to have several of them, because they reach a point of 
diminishing returns if you try to cover too much with a single letter. 
It results in people coming back and asking questions. 

Also we have found it is highly desirable that these letters be filled 
in with the man’s name and signed and, in some instances, some 
additional information be given along with it; because when he takes 
it to show to his employer, labor organization, or someone else, if it 
does not have his name on it, it is not as effective. 

That has enabled us to step up the handling of our work a good deal. 
However, we still have an increasing number of problems that are 
not susceptible of handling by this series of form letters. 

Mr. Bravery. May I add that what we have here is not in reply 
to a problem; this is in reply to an inquiry and is not included in the 
workload figures presented to you now. ‘This is an extra workload 
that is not in the regular figures. It is an inquiry rather than a 
problem, because it is of a general nature and not of a specific nature 
as applied to a specific problem. 

Mr. Satyers. I might say as the workload has gone up we have 
constantly sought to develop devices that would enable the field repre- 
sentative and secretary, which is what we have in all of our offices 
except one, to handle an increasing number of problems and cases and 
we started out by encouraging them and assisting them to develop 
standardized letters even on a wide range, that have to have some 
changes in them. You can fit them into the inquiries and speed it 
up. But it took us some time to get what you might call 5 or 6 general 
slots that would lend themselves to 100 percent duplicated type of 
letter, and we are using those now and that has helped us a great 
deal. 

Mr. Bussey. What percentage of the letters in the field offices 
would you say are individually typed? I presume you use some type 
of mimeograph or multigraph for most of the letters that go out. 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir. These letters we have here are multilith 
letters and then the stenographer fills in the man’s name and address, 
and we use the window envelopes, which cuts down on the addressing, 
of course. I do not know what that percentage would be. 

In connection with the handling of problems and cases, it is not 
possible to use 100 percent form-type letters. 

Mr. Bussey. Certainly not. 

Mr. Satyers. Those things have to be typed and additional infor- 
mation put in there. 

If you wish, we could get you the figure on that. 

Mr. Bussey. No; I just wanted a rough estimate. 

Mr. Braptey. I think I could give you a pretty rough estimate 
on that. All cases involve dictated correspondence. No cases would 
be handled otherwise. Better than 50 percent or at least 50 percent 
of the specific problems that are handled have to be a dictated job. 

On mass production reply to inquiries which at the present time 
are not in our figures, because we only started keeping a record on 
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that beginning in January, all of those letters go out on a complete 
standard form letter such as we have shown you. 


BACKLOG 


Mr. Bussey. Do you have a greater backlog at this time than you 
had a year ago? 

Mr. Satyers. Yes, sir; we do. As you know, the material we 
supplied the subcommittee initially was prepared some time back in 
December and we now have some figures for the first 7 months of this 
current year compared with the same pericd in the 3 previous years 
on the Korean situation. 

In the first 7 months period of this fiscal year, the intake of prob- 
lems and cases, which does not include these form letters on inquiries, 
is 32 percent greater than it was last year, fiscal 1953, in the first 
7 months; is 21 percent greater than it was in the first 7 months of 
1952 and 51 percent greater than it was in the first 7 months of 1951. 
And we can give you the figure as to the pending backlog at the end 
of fiscal 1953. On June 30, 1953, we had a backlog of 6,692 for the 
problems and cases and on November 30 it was 7,218. Even though 
there was an increase, through the development of some of these 
devices it did not go up quite as fast. 

Mr. Brapuey. And at the end of January, it was up to 8,195. 

I would like to add that the average number of problems handled 
to completion during this seven months period increased from an 
average of about 2,100 a month to better than 2,600 a month. The 
increase in intake was such that the backlog went up despite the in- 
crease in production, 


REQUEST TO THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Bussey. For how much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Satyers. $300,000; the same amount as is in the request. 

Mr. Busrey. You feel that the $300,000 would allow you to operate 
on a fairly satisfactory basis? 

Mr. Satymrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course we never operate on the 100 percent basis 
that we would all like to operate on, even in our own offices. 

Mr. Satyers. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Would this jeopardize the program? 

Mr. Braptey. It is not jeopardizing the program, but I think 
converting this backlog into a timetable, on cases alone we have at 
the moment a backlog of around 5% months. It would take us about 
5% months to clean up the backlog in cases, and another 2 months to 
clean up the backlog in problems. 

We are not too much interested in the inquiry end of it, because 
that is something that can wait and I do not think would jeopardize 
the program, but that is where we stand at the moment. We handle 
to completion around 450 cases a month. 

Mr. Dopson. On your question, Mr. Chairman, as you know we 
are given a ceiling by the Bureau of the Budget and that ceiling has 
to be broken down in the Department for each of the bureaus. That 
took place last July and there has been a tremendous increase, a 
steady increase in this work and we are alarmed in the Department 
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as . whether or not we are not going to get too far behind in this 
work. 

Mr. Bussey. So any reduction in this $300,000 would really cripple 
the efficiency of the Bureau, in your opinion? 

Mr. Dopson. Absolutely. 

Mr. Satyers. May IJ say one thing that is giving us a great deal of 
concern now which is a development of the past few months since, as 
Mr. Dodson pointed out, the ceiling figure of the Bureau of the Budget 
was given; that is, that there is a considerable, and apparently there 
is going to be a continuing, increase, though slight, in the number of 

roblems which are arising with the smaller employers and in the low 
evel jobs. That is very difficult for us from many points of view. 
Through the years we have worked very closely with the industrial 
relations people and the labor organization people of the larger em- 
ployers and I think through what we have called our promotion of 
compliance we have been able to get a good many things worked out, 
so that these reinstatements are made fairly easily. Also, it is easier 
sometimes to handle these problems with the industrial relations 
director or personnel director who is familiar with it and knows about 
it and who has a background in it. It is a question, then, of getting 
down to the specific situation and working that out. 

But our field representatives are located in these centers and cover 
several States and when, for example, these things arise in a State 
pretty far distant, sooner or later somebody has to do something about 
it. And the rise of these situations any distance away from these 
locations, increases the difficulty and the time demands on the field 
representatives. 

We are finding that a d many of these Korean veterans are 
becoming more interested in returning to surprisingly low level 
jobs—the kind of jobs that 2 or 3 years ago they may have said, 
“T am not interested in that; I will look around and get a better one.’” 


BACKLOG 


Mr. Bussey. I think it would be helpful if a table was supplied 
for the record showing the backlog in fiseal 1952 and 1953 and, as far 
as you have it, for 1954. 

Mr. Braptey. I can give you that now. You have the backlog 
here for 1952 and 1953, and you have it for the 5-month period of 
1954. At the end of the 7-month period that figure is 8,195, the total 
case and problem backlog, as of January 31, which would be for the 
7-month period. 

Mr. Bussey. That will suffice, I think, to bring that figure up to 
date and show what the trend is. 

Mr. Brapwey. That takes the place of the 7,218 figure in this 
column— the difference between the 5- and 7-month periods. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have any questions, Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Foagarry. I do not think I have any questions. I just want 
to compliment Mr. Salyers on his presentation this morning. He is 
doing a good job and I agree with the chairman this is an appropria- 
tion that should not be cut because of the backlog and the good work 
they are doing. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. I have no questions. 
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WORKLOAD TREND 


Mr. Bussey. What is your thinking, Mr. Salyers, on when this 
workload due to the Korean incident will start to taper off? Will it 
taper off during fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Satyers. I think it will probably continue to go up for a while. 
This is one of those programs in which the workload rises from factors 
that are outside of the control of the Department. You not only have 
the turnover in the armed services which, of course, is a basic factor 
and the thing that creates people coming in for service—and inciden- 
tally we have had a rising figure on that— but the report recently issued 
last month on the manpower resources for the National Government 
showed the turnover in 1953 would be about 1,080,000, and the armed 
services strength through 1960 would probably stay above 3 million. 

Mr. Bussey. I will be very frank with you, speaking as one mem- 
ber of this Subcommittee on Appropriations, by saying that whenever 
we run into an increasing backlog of work in a Bureau such as yours, 
it gives me great concern. I do not like to see it and I like to see 
something done to reduce that backlog, even if it means recommending 
a few more dollars. I am very anxious to see these backlogs in all 
departments become what might be termed normal or current. 

Mr. Satygrs. That is very nice of you to say that. 

I would like to mention another point that I always think needs to 
be kept in mind on this or, rather, two points. One is that time is of 
the essence in these things. You have individuals involved who are 
interested in going back to their jobs. That is the reason for the 
whole program. And it is taking us too long to handle some of those 
cases. There is no question about that. 

The second thing is we have set up a priority system; because, after 
all, where there is a controversy you want to get that settled, because 
you run into the damage question in this program, and those are 
always the bad cases. We do not like to hold those and we try to get 
to those first and right at the present time we are holding off handling 
a lot of those mquiries. 

We feel it is very important, if we possibly can, to reach these 
newly discharged veterans who had jobs before they went into the 
service and have some interest in going back to them, as quickly as 
we can; because, for one thing, if they do not apply within 90 days, 
they have lost out. 

The second thing is if they can get back to their old jobs, then 
they are very much less likely to need any of the other benefits that 
have been set up. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course you appreciate I only have one vote on 
this committee and one vote in the Congress and neither I nor anyone 
else can tell what the committee is going to do, or what the Congress 
is going to do on any appropriation. But say, for instance, the com- 
mittee might decide that in order to overcome this backlog of work 
you ought to have a few more positions for fiscal 1955, where would 
they be used and how would you take care of the situation? 

Mr. Satyers. We have two things that are needed to handle the 
backlog. 
ie Doman: I do not want to create any false hopes, now. 

Mr. Sayers. I understand. 

Mr. Busrey. I am just trying to explore the situation, to try to 
get the facts before the committee. 
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Mr. Satyers. We, first-of all, need another stenographer in nearly 
every one of the field offices. That is the No. 1 bottleneck. ‘Then 
in a number of the field offices we ought to have, for a time at least, 
as long as this situation is continuing, an extra man who can go out 
and work entirely on cases. 

You see, the situation catches us from two directions. With one 
man in the office he is faced with the choice of trying to handle corre- 
spondence and things we can handle by mail and that gradually shrinks 
the time he can go out and settle some of these cases and in a sub- 
stantial number of cases they finally reach a point where you almost 
have to go out and have a meeting with parties in interest, managers, 
groups of veterans, or labor organizations, and that means half a “day 
or a day to go to some place and get back. 

For example, ‘one of our men went down to West Virginia and he 
scheduled meetings on about 40 or 50 cases in the mining area down 
there in the period of about 2 weeks; but we do need some additional 
fieldmen to work on the settlement of cases. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Satyers. Thank you. 


Fripay, Marca 5, 1954. 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


WITNESSES 


W. F. PATTERSON, DIRECTOR 

E. E. GOSHEN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

E. F. GALLAGHER, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

R. E, FRENCH, ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR 

ROCCO C. SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

V. S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate__ $2, 700, 000 
Transferred from ‘Salaries and expenses, , Mexican farm labor 
rogram, Bureau of Employment Security,’ pursuant to 
ublic Law 452_ “ 45, 000 
Transferred to “Salaries and | expenses, WwW age and Hour Divi- 
sion,’’ pursuant to Public Law 452 —14, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 2, 731, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 42 


Total available for obligation 2, 731, 042 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings___- —2, 646 


Obligations incurred 2, 728, 396 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, defense 
production activities, Labor’ 592, 795 


Total obligations 3, 321, 191 


Norte.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of oumenal prop- 
erty (40 U. S. C. 481 (c)). 


| 
4 
1 | 1955 estimate 
§ | $3,230,000 | $3, 215, 000 
3, 230, 000 3, 215, 000 
3.230,000| 3, 215, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


1. Development and promotion of national apprenticeship 

2. Cooperation on State apprenticeship standards and devel- 
opment and maintenance of local apprenticeship pro- 


grams 
3. Executive direction and management. 
Total obligations___.. 


$438, 977 $410, 525 $407, 450 
2,770, 352 705, 325 2,693, 325 

111, 862 114, 150 114, 225 
3, 321, 191 3, 230, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Total number of anent tions 532 528 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_- 1 1 
Average number of all employees. -....................--.-.-. 524 521 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
GS-78 GS-7.7 GS-7.7 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 


a AP EA $2, 856, 200 $2, 792, 000 $2, 774, 500 

Other positions... ...........- 3, 300 3, 300 
Regular pay in excess of 52-wee! 11, 361 10, 880 10, 880 
Payment above basic rates_..............-- 4, 747 3, 820 3, 

Total personal services............--..-...+.-..----- 2, 872, 308 2, 810, 000 2, 792, 500 
9, 846 12, 000 12,000 
04 Communication services. ........ 57, 599 72, 500 75, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction...............-......--...--.-.- 10, 511 11, 000 11, 000 
Other 7, 323 6, 000 6, 000 
Services performed by other agencies... .............- 25, 500 21, 000 21, 000 

16 Taxes end 4, 705 4, 500 4, 500 
deck 3, 321, 191 3, 230, 000 3, 215, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 


estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year._...........-..-------- $125, 009 $150, 403 
Obligations incurred during the year..............-....-.-.-.- 2, 728, 396 2, 230, 3, 215, 000 
2, 853, 405 3, 356, 403 3, 365, 403 

Deduct: 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year................--.-. 126, 403 150, 403 149, 403 


2, 708, 398 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. ..........--...--.----.----- 


2, 603, 793 
104, 605 


Labor. e have with us Mr. W. F. 


Patterson. 


Mr. Bussey. The committee has before it for consideration the 
budget request for the Bureau of Apprenticeship, Department of 
atterson, Director of the Bu- 
reau, who will present the justifications for this request. 

We will be very happy to receive your statement at this time, Mr. 
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¥ 
| 1964 estima 
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| 3, 206, 000 3, 216, 000 
081, 400 067, 000 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Patrerson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the proposed appropriation of $3,215,000 for fiscal year 1955 is 
$108,795 less than 1953 appropriations and $15,000 less than funds 
available in 1954. This program, as you know, is concerned with 
training of the industrial work force, and is carried on in cooperation 
with State governments. Labor and management are encouraged 
and assisted to conduct training on the job so that the skills of the 
work force are extended and youth are given opportunities for profit- 
able and steady employment. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR INDUSTRIAL SKILLS 


Before reviewing progress made and our plans for the future, we 
should like to discuss briefly the circumstances which we believe 
justify a continued vigorous program in this field. Regardless of 
day-to-day adjustments and variations, our long-range objectives in- 
clude a growing strength and prosperity of the Nation. We seek to 
identify trends and to foster or influence them in support of this ob- 
jective. When we examine the trends which now exist or can be 
foreseen in relation to our industrial work force, one conclusion is 
inescapable. We must continue to expand those versatile skills 
which have been a foundation of our productive strength and growth. 

Preoccupation with the advances of technology may obscure the 
continuing need for skills to utilize such advances. A skilled and 
versatile industrial work force must be available to readily utilize ad- 
vanced production equipment of greater complexity. Increased pro- 
ductivity must go hand in hand with adequate consumption. This 
can only be maintained by a work force adaptable enough to be 
steadily employed. 

Technological advances in production methods may imply that 
ultimately the work force engaged in production will be smaller, but 
it also implies that the work force engaged in production must 
be more skilled and versatile. We may, for example, anticipate 
increasing automatization of production with resultant smaller num- 
bers of production line workers, but the leaders in this field assure us 
that more and diverse skills will be required in the manufacture and 
servicing of the more complex production machinery necessary. 

Until recently, it has been possible to achieve expanding production 
with basic materials readily available from rich sources requiring 
relatively simple extractive processes. To maintain production in 
the future, it will be necessary to turn to basic resources requiring 
more processing to provide materials for manufacture. The result- 
ing increase in complexity of extractive equipment will require an 
increase in the all-round proficiency of workers in these industries. 

Increasing production and consumption, technological advances, 
population increases, and other trends make inevitable substantial 
increases in services as a percentage of our national product. Serv- 
ices largely involve the utilization of the products of manufacturing. 
As these products become more complex, the requirements for skill 
and versatility in their servicing increase correspondingly. Skill de- 
ficiencies are already evident in such service fields as automotive, 
household, and electronic control equipment. It is evident that the 
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expected larger proportion of our work force to be engaged in service 
occupations must possess more skill and versatility than the workers 
now so engaged. 

One factor with which we must deal in this field as in any other is 
change. Change coming unanticipated and unprepared becomes 
emergency—wasteful and expensive. We have experienced a succes- 
sion of such emergencies both in war and peace. One thing we can 
do which will help to prevent necessary change from developing to 
emergency is to increase the know-how to develop skills quickly and 
efficiently. Development and extension of the ability of industry to 
train new workers along with the expansion of the skills of employed 
workers is essential to readiness to deal with change of any nature. 


TRAINING TO MEET SKILL REQUIREMENTS 


Consideration of the requirements for skills leads us to the conclu- 
sion that there are four major areas of need to which our national 
training effort should be directed. 

1. Training of increasing numbers of entrants into the labor force 
in broad and versatile skills. 

2. Improvement of the skills of inadequately trained workers now 
in the ranks of skilled workers; and the loveloninant of versatility of 
skills in specialized workers. 

3. Advancement of training know-how in industry and the planning 
of training so that situations requiring expansion, contraction of re- 
alinement of the industrial work force can be dealt with in a minimum 
time. 

4. Training programs designed to meet anticipated needs should be 
conducted with due regard to adequate labor standards in order that 
the high living standards requisite to an expanding economy can be 
maintained. 

To meet these needs those responsible for the Nation’s industrial 
training programs must gear apprenticeship and other skill improve- 
ment programs to the changing times. In so doing it will be necessary 
to discard many of our traditional views and take an entirely new look 
at our industrial training system. The program of the Bureau of 
Apprenticeship is being directed toward this objective. It is our belief 
that a major contribution can be made by the Bureau in directing the 
attention of national organizations of labor and management, State 
agencies, and the general public to these overall needs and stimulating 
them to provide programs suited to their analyses of their needs. 


ACTIVITY IN 1953 AND 1954-55 PLANS 


Against this backdrop of our objectives and the scope of our task, 
let us now review some of the significant developments of the past 
ear. 

During fiscal year 1953 considerable progress was made in getting 
labor and management to work cooperatively in instituting and con- 
ducting training programs. The number of apprentices in training in 
registered programs increased from 155,782 to 161,820. This net 
gain in apprentice employment reversed a trend which had caused 
employment to fall from more than 235,000 in 1949 to less than 155,000 
in October 1952, and was made possible by an increase in hires and a 


decrease in separations. Apprentices who completed terms of train- 
ing totaled 28,860. Apprentices in training in critical occupations 
increased 19 percent, as promotional effort was concentrated where 
the most acute shortages in skills were evident. The estimated 
number of establishments participating in apprenticeship programs 
increased 3,000. In addition to these successes in apprenticeship 
the Bureau assisted industry to install, in more than 1,500 establish- 
ments, training designed to round out the skills of journeymen. 
We have found that journeymen who take this opportunity to round 
out their skills demonstrate greater interest in apprenticeship pro- 
grams and obviously are better able to train apprentices on the job. 

The increases of 1953 are continuing into the current fiscal year; 
numbers of apprentices and establishments are showing further gains. 

Goals set for 1954 and 1955 call for further increases. Efforts will 
be directed to obtain -net increases of 10,000 apprentices and 5,700 
establishments in 1954, and 10,500 apprentices and 6,500 establish- 
ments in 1955. Even theugh the volume of apprentice training has 
been stepped up, further increases are urgently needed. In recent 
years the number of industrial establishments has increased sharply, 
reflecting steady increases in population, and the number of establish- 
ments which employ skilled workers but which do not train replace- 
ments still remains high. In its efforts to narrow the gap between 
skilled workers needed and those available the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship is finding new methods of encouraging industry to take positive 
action in training. Since the field staffs of the Bureau and the 
State apprenticeship agencies cannot hope to contact all industrial 
establishments needing assistance or stimulation, industry itself must 
devote time and money to the promotion of training. During fiscal 

ear 1953 four full-time directors of apprenticeship were appointed 
= national management or labor organizations. Several national 
organizations adopted action programs designed to stimulate their 
local affiliations to install or maintain training programs. Local 
joint apprenticeship committees are being urged to appropriate budg- 
ets to support the employment of full-time directors which will 
permit Bureau field representatives to shift their attention to situa- 
tions where no training is being conducted. During the fiscal years 
1954 and 1955 the Bureau will econtinue to press for these and other 
methods which serve as multipliers of our own resources. 

Among activities of the Bureau’s field and central office staffs which 
contributed to the upswing in training during 1953, and which will 
support the further increases foreseen, are: (1) Assistance to State 
apprenticeship agencies, (2) publicizing the advantages of apprentice- 
ship to youth, (3) certifying programs in connection with deferment of 
apprentices from military service, and (4) activities relating to the 
Korean GI bill. 

The Fitzgerald Act authorizes and directs the Secretary of Labor to 
cooperate with State agencies engaged in the formulation and pro- 
motion of standards of apprenticeship. In 28 States, plus the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, apprenticeship agencies have 
been established. .Participation by State governments increased 
during 1953 as New Jersey enacted a law. Other legislative develop- 
ments included enactment of a revision of the Florida law, while pro- 
posed laws failed to pass the legislatures in Ohio and Delaware. 
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Activities designed to make apprenticeship more attractive to youth 
are receiving attention in many industries. Steps being taken in 
cooperation with the Bureau include national and statewide contests 
for outstanding apprentices, formal ceremonies to mark completion 
of training, and participation in career days sponsored by high schools. 
Perhaps the most widely noted device is the apprentice competition 
which the National Association of Manufacturers holds annually in 
conjunction with the Congress of American Industry. We are also 
participating in studies of the National Manpower Council which 
seek to increase knowledge about the skilled labor force, including 
factors which influence workers to undergo long-term training. 

A total of 6,925 apprentices were deferred from selective service on 
November 1, 1953, compared with the first report of 4,983 in February 
1953. We believe that in the absence of actual war, the number of 
deferments will rise. Apprentice deferment encourages boys finishing 
high school at 18 to immediately enter training rather than “mark 
time’”’ while awaiting induction; enables industry to impart skills 
useful to the military services, and facilitates the build-up of key skills 
for a strong economy. A long-range effect is a reduction of the ex- 
penses of subsistence allowances incident to the GI bill when training 
is completed before induction. 

Korean veterans enrolled in apprenticeship totaled 22,491 on 
November 1, 1953. Enrollment has risen steadily since January 1953 
at a rate of about 2,000 per month. Standards for apprenticeship of 
the GI bill, more detailed than the minimum standards advocated b 
the Bureau, have necessitated revision of numerous programs. We 
are assisting with these revisions, and plan to continue to encourage 


labor and management to qualify their programs as training institu- 
tions for veterans. 


COMPARISON OF 1953 APPROPRIATION WITH 1955 REQUEST 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Patterson, I wonder if the first sentence of your 
statement could not be just a little misleading? It seems to me you 
are including the defense production funds in 1953 to arrive at the 
figure of $108,795 reduction; but actually does not the request for 
1955 amount to $515,000 more than the 1953 appropriation for the 
same purpose? 

Mr. Parrerson. If the reference is to the 1953 base appropriation 
that would be true. The reference we made was to the combined 
appropriations of that year, the same as we did for fiscal 1954. We 
combined defense and regular. 

Mr. Bussey. The defense production program was an emergency 
program and those appropriations were not even handled by this 
subcommittee. 

Mr. Parrerson. It was appropriated by the Congress as an item; 
so we considered the total appropriations for 1953 would be the regular 
plus the defense appropriation. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course it can be looked at in that way, but others 
might take a different view of it. 

Mr. Parrerson. Then, too, we are making a comparison with fiscal 
1954, which makes it a more consistent comparison. Fiscal 1954 was 
the regular appropriation. 
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INTEREST ON PART OF MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 


Mr. Bussey. At the top of page 6 of your statement you say: 


During fiscal year 1953 four full-time directors of apprenticeship were appointed 
by national management or labor organizations. 

What were those labor organizations that hired full-time apprentice- 
ship directors? 

Mr. Parrerson. One was the National Joint Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee for the Electrical Industry, by the name of Damon. He is 
paid for jointly by the National Electrical Contractors’ Association 
and the National Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 

The second one was Norman Piron, employed by the Plumbers and 
Steam Fitters International Union, and Joe Corcoran, who was em- 
ployed by the same group, the Plumbers and Steam Fitters Inter- 
national Union. The fourth was Mr. Raftery, who was employed 
by the painters and decorators union. The fifth is Mr. Dilg, who was 
employed by the sprinkler fitters union. 

We rertta tried to identify there the ones who had clearly been 
appointed during the past year and who were paid entirely by one 
phase of the industry by ee management, labor, or both. 

There were very many other cases where we succeeded in getting 
trade associations or joint groups to employ full time apprenticeship 
people. We do not have a complete record of that. I would estimate, 
going on to the next sentence, where we said “Local joint apprentice- 
ship committees are being urged to appropriate budgets to support 
the employment of full-time directors” that, the country over, there 
were about 40 of those last year. 

Mr. Bussey. I was just going to ask what organizations had full- 
time directors in addition to this list you just read into the record. 

Mr. Parrerson. Quite a few of them had. Sometimes it has not 
been a full-time position. For instance, the National Association 
of Manufacturers has a man who has other duties, but I would say 
he devotes more than half of his time to apprenticeship programs. 
The United States Chamber of Commerce has had a man, like the 
Associated General Contractors of America, and the UAW, CIO, 
has a full-time man. Also the Oil Workers International Union has 
had a full-time man. 

The point I would like to emphasize is that in all of those instances 
we feel through our instigation and encouragement we have gotten 
labor and management to spend their own money in doing this job. 

Mr. Bussey. think that is to be commended. 

Mr. Parrerson. There was another one I did not mention, that 
has spend considerable money on apprenticeship training, and that is 
the Structural Clay Products Institute, which is a brick trade manu- 
facturers’ association. They have just arranged for a full-time man 
bee serves the National Bricklayers’ Joint Committee, paid for by 

em. 

Mr. Bussey.. Did any organizations discontinue the services of 
their directors during the past year? 

Mr. Parrerson. None that I know of. 

Mr. Bussey. They all continued them? 

Mr. Patrrerson. They have all kept them, yes. 
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STATE APPRENTICESHIP AGENCIES 


Mr. Bussey. I notice at the bottom of page 6 there are 28 States 
plus the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, that have 
apprenticeship agencies established. What has been done by the 
Bureau to get other States to establish apprenticeship agencies? 

Mr. Parrerson. There was a committee and we worked with every 
force available to try to get the States to set up formal apprentice- 
ship agencies such as these have. They would take the form of 
working with State labor commissioners, with the governors of States, 
with managers and labor forces in the State to try to get additional 
formal agencies. 

A formal agency can be established by legislation, but our expe- 
rience has been that the legislation is somewhat sounder if they have 
had experience before. So among these 28 States, 6 of them have 
done this through using the organic act setting up the Labor Depart- 
ment in many instances, and then out of their experience they would 
get a workable law. As stated here, New Jersey did pass a law 
which is signed and in effect, this year. In a couple of other States, 
it looked as though laws were going to be passed, but were not, namely, 
Ohio and Delaware, although Ohio does have an apprenticeship 
agency and Delaware is now proposing to set one up in lieu of a law. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any specific reason why Ohio and Delaware 
did not pass legislation that they had under consideration? 

Mr. Parrerson. The reason given to me is that particular manage- 
ment groups in the State were fearful of overcontrol—I do not know 
whether that is the right word, but too much dictation as to what they 
were to do, and too much direction. I think that is a mistaken view, 
because now we work so closely with them when they are embarking 
on a program, to simplify their activities and make them more pro- 
motional, like the national program is, rather than administrative. 
But there is that lurking fear on the part of management, that it may 
constitute interference. 


NUMBER OF STATE EMPLOYEES WORKING IN PROGRAM 


‘Mr. Bussey. What have these 28 States appropriated for the 
operation of their State apprenticeship agencies during the current 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Parrerson. We have found difficulty in getting the States’ 
actual figures because we, like any Federal agency, should be careful 
about poking our noses into their business, but we find there are 
177 full-time technical field representatives who were employed during 
the last fiscal year. 

Mr. Bussey. That is, for the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; the fiscal year ended last July. That does 
not take into account the fact there were nine part-time secretaries 
with State apprenticeship councils, and quite a large number of clerks 
and stenographers. We do not count those. So their number of 
positions was 177 field people. 

Mr. Bussey. Would that be an increase over 1952? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Bussey. And when fiscal year 1954 is over, will 1954 show an 
increase over 1953? 

Mr. Parrerson. I would think a slight increase. 
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Mr. Bussey. I am trying to ascertain if the tendency is for the 
States to take a greater interest in this program. 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; I would think there would be a slight 

increase. But I would like to point this out while we are on that 
subject that in addition to the formal State apprenticeship agencies 
in the 28 States, the two Territories, and the District of Columbia, 
we do have close cooperating arrangements with State agencies in 
the other States—with any number of State agencies—the State labor 
department, of course, the State’s vocational education, the State 
veterans’ recognition agency, or whatever it may be. They are 
called by many names. So that we have enjoyed the closest working 
relationship with all agencies of the States and feel that our efforts 
in State relations go beyond the States that have formal apprenticeship 
agencies. 

Mr. Bussey. How do the number of State employees compare 
with the number of Federal employees in this program? 

Mr. Parrerson. We do not know the number of State clerical; 
I wish we could get them, but on the number of technical positions, 
if we make a comparable comparison, I would like to ask Mr. Gallagher 
how many full-time Federal men we have. 

Mr. GauiaGcuer. It runs about 250. 

Be Parrerson. That would be approximately 250 as against 
their 177. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you check that figure for the record and put in 
the exact figure? 

Mr. Patrerson. Yes. (The correct figure is 275.) 

Mr. Bussey. I was just wondering if the Congress is too liberal 
in the appropriations for this program; if there might not be a tendency 
on the part of the States to let the Federal Government carry that 
load, rather than creating a desire on the part of the States to carry 
a little more of it. 

Mr. Parrerson. I can see the logic back of your reasoning. How- 
ever, out of our experience—and I hope I am impartial in this state- 
ment—out of our experience we have found that the fact we have had 
men in the State and have built up a basic program and have gotten 
interested a wider arc of people in management and labor, has meant 
in the first place that it was easier to get a State agency established 
and, secondly, to the extent we have done that it was easier to get 
State funds. 

So I would say a diminution in the Federal expenditure would work 
against the extension of the States taking over their responsibility. 

Of course that is the statement you would expect me to make, I 
guess, in my position; but I am trying to be objective. 

Mr. Bussey. Frankly I am a little disappoimted that we are not 
making more progress in the last couple of years in getting more 
States to participate in this program. It seems to me there should be 
a time when we ought to start going the other way, that we ought to 
reduce the number of Federal employees and increase the number of 
State employees. 

Mr. Parrerson. We agree with that position and feel we are making 
headway, and the Federal staff has been reduced each year, recently. 
However, we feel we have a heavy participation in every State in the 
Union in that our program functions through joint apprenticeship 
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committees of management and labor which are below even the State 
level and bring in community participation. 

But, more important, to get back to the previous question of yours 
this morning, we feel the greatest multiplier we can get is to get man- 
agement and labor to do this, rather than have the States administer- 
ing it and have excessive administrative regulations. That is the 
way it works and considerable progress is being made in getting in- 
dustry to multiply many times over their expenditures for this pro- 
gram that means so much to the country. Our progress has been 
very satisfactory in getting industry to take it up. 

Mr. Bussey. On page 9 of the justifications it is stated in the 
second paragraph: 

In many instances, after a Bureau employee has assisted in the development 
of a new program, he will turn it over to a State employee for maintenance. 

How many States have a sufficiently well-developed program that 
this is possible? 

Mr. Patterson. Virtually all of them. I mean virtually all of the 
States that have State staffs, 


ASSIGNMENT OF FEDERAL FIELD PERSONNEL 


Mr. Bussey. Are most of the personnel in this program assigned 
to the 28 States that are now participating, or to the remaining 20 
that are not participating? How are they divided, generally speaking? 

Mr. Parrerson. We have a staffing formula which takes into 
account the urban population and nonagricultural population and 
several other similar factors, by which we allocate Federal repre- 
sentatives, and the allocation is equitable, regardless of whether the 
State has its own setup or not, up to the point where there are an 
adequate number in the State to do the total job. So that there is 
equity, a State is not penalized for having had a State agency and 
for having expended State funds, but it is an equitable distribution. 

Mr. Bussry.- That brings me back to my old objective and I may 
be entirely wrong, but at first blush it seems to me that a little more 
emphasis and a little more effort and work on the part of some of 
those people should be put on the States that are not participatin 
in the program. I don’t see why we should put just as much personne 
in those States that have developed their program to where they 
can take over a large part of the maintenance of it. 

Mr. Parrerson, I feel it is the wish of this committee and of the 
Congress to give every possible encouragement to more State agencies, 
That was implied in your question, I think. And we feel if we take a 
man out of a State because, maybe, of the State’s expenditures, that 
we are penalizing them for having done what Congress wants them 
to do. 

Now you can take our largest State, a State that has the biggest 
State expenditure, New York, with more than 50 full-time State men. 
‘They made some careful estimates which have been accepted by their 
budget people, that to do the total job in New York would take 110 
people. Today their combined staff with ours is only 62. But when 
they reach adequate proven figures, then we withdraw from it. And 
we do try to encourage it, tho for right now in New York I will 
say we could not get along with less of our people than we have there. 

r. Buspey. en is it likely that the State of New York will 
bring this total up to the required 110? 
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Mr. Parrerson. They have shown a steady increase over the years 
in their State appropriation. I think it is at the highest point now 
that it has been and each successive year it has grown from an agency 
which originally only had 2 or 3 people, until now they have 50 full- 
time men. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you say that is true in the other States; 
is that more or less a general pattern? 

Mr. Parrerson. Yes; but there has not been the phenomenal 
increase in the other States; there has been more of a phenomenal 
increase in New York. Some of the States still stand the same as I 
indicated last year, and some States have added to their staffs. 

Mr. Dopson. I would think the other States have not added as 
— as New York has to the program. 

. Parrerson. No, they have not; that is true. 


REQUEST TO THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Bussry. For how much did you ask the Bureau of the Budget 
for 1955? 

Mr. Patrerson. The same amount as mentioned in the first 
sentence, $3,215,000. 

Mr. Bussey. And that is only $15,000 under the 1954 ap- 
propriation? 

Mr. Patterson. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. The Bureau of the Budget allowed the entire 


Mr. Parrerson. That is true. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Foacarry. I do not believe I have any questions. I think Mr. 
Patterson has presented his case very well in justifying this appropria- 
tion. I think the record will show this committee, for many years, 
has felt that this is one of the most important agencies in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and its work has the backing of both labor and manage- 
ment, as far as we can find out, in all sections of the country. Its 
purpose is to provide trained men in the different trades, and having 
worked in this field myself I am convinced the only way you can get 
real training for journeymen, is through programs such as you have set 
up in the various States. 

It is just impossible, in my opinion, to turn out a well-trained 
journeyman in the so-called trade schools. This is a realistic approach 
to this problem. It is a problem and has been a problem in both labor 
and management and I think in the past few years the apprenticeship- 
training program has accomplished a lot among the labor groups. I 
know some labor groups used to frown on increasing their apprentices, 
but I think you have broken down that feeling and now have better 
cooperation with the national labor groups than you had in the past. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. Parrerson. That is true; yes. 

Mr. Focarty. I do not think I have any further questions. 

Mr. Parrerson. In answer to that question, it is significant that 
the executive council of the American Federation of Labor this year 
passed a very strong resolution on that, as did the National CIO 
Convention. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. In 1953 you had an appropriation of $2,700,000, 
which was increased by $592,795 through a transfer from defense pro- 
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ill you refresh m 
Mr. PATTERSON. 


1953. 


Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, thank you very 


much. 


duction activities, then there was also a transfer from ‘Salaries and 
expenses, Mexican farm labor, Bureau of Employment Security.” 
recollection of what occasioned those transfers? 
he transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Mexi- 
can farm labor program, Bureau of Employment Security” amounted 
to $45,000 and was made pursuant to the authority granted the Secre- 
tary under section 103 of Public Law 452. The figure of $592,795 is 
a comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, defense production 
activities, Labor” and represents the funds allocated to the Bureauof 
Apprenticeship for defense production training activities in fiscal year 


Monpay, Marcu 8, 1954. 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


WITNESSES 


ROBERT C. GOODWIN, DIRECTOR 
E. L. KEENAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 


ARTHUR W. MOTLEY, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR EMPLOYMENT 


SERVICE 


DON LARIN, CHIEF, FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


PERRY FAULKNER, CHIEF, VETERANS’ EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
GERALD A. FOSTER, ASSISTANT CHIEF, BUDGET AND MANAGE- 


MENT 


EUGENE LOVE, CHIEF, ESTIMATES AND EXPENDITURES DIVISION 
ROCCO C. SICILIANO, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EMPLOYMENT 


AND MANPOWER 


V. 8S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRE- 


TARY 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Transferred from ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor 
ogram, Bureau of Employment Security,’’ pursuant to 
ublic Laws 452 and 547 
Transferred to— 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Labor,” 
ursuant to Public Law 170........-....-.-..-.-------.- 
‘Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employees Compensa- 
tion,’’ pursuant to Public Law 170 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Solicitor, Labor,” 
pursuant to Public Law 
“Salaries and expenses, Wage and Hour Division,’ pur- 
suant to Publie Law 


$5, 063, 000 


1,000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 


5, 064, 628 5, 273, 400 4, 760, 000 
Obligations ineurred__...........-. ee eee oe 5, 064, 560 5, 273, 400 4, 760, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘Salaries and expenses, defense 
production activities, Labor’’....................--..----.-- 619, 800 


Total obligations 


property (40 U.S. C, 481 (c)). 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal 


| 
| | $5, 300, 000 $4, 760, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal 297 
5,684, 300 | 5,273, 400 | 4, 760, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


j 
| 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


} 


Direct Obligations 


| 


} 
| 
| 


wn 
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1, Veterans’ placement 9, 760 | $1, 073, 400 $700, 000 
2. Farm placement service z 467, 272 485, 645 454, 600 
3. Collection and interpretation of labor market information | 570, 311 515, 500 
4. Assistance in maintaining public employment services_____| 808, 390 694, 100 a 
5. Unemployment insurance service 606, 344 584, 300 dea 
6. Field guidance, financing, and anditing of State ope rations | 1, 660, 255 | 1, 1, 400, 800 _ 
7. Executive direction and management . 141, 000 | 135, 300 
8. Central administrative 310, 797 286, 205 275, 400 


| 
Total divect obligations. | 5, 674, 129 4, 760, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | bd 
| 


4. Assistance in maintaining public employment services--..__| 
8. Central adininistrative 


Total onligations payable out of reimbursements from 
| 


5, 684, 360 5,273,400 | 4, 760, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions_...—__-- aie 13 | 4 3 
Average number of all employees. 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


| 

| 

Personal service obligations: 

Permanent 
Other positions. 68, 723 | 030 | 18, 000 

| 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__-.....- ‘ 
Payment above basic 


Total personal service obligations_--....-..- 


Direct Obligations 
01 Personal 4,902,436, 4,494,700 4, 081, 300 
02 Travel-_. ae a 370, 401 354, 200 309, 000 
03 ‘Transportation of things._____- | 21, 175 | 21, 700 21, 100 
04 Communication services. 4 ’ 92, 275 93, 900 95, 000 
05 Rents and utility services...._._...._..-_..---. a | 599 900 600 
06 Printing and reproduetion___.......-..........-...--.--- , 153, 901 156, 000 135, 000 
07 Other contractual services... 26, 134 47, 200 25, 500 
Services performed by other agencies... 51, 788 53, 000 47, 000 
08 Supplies and materials.....................-.- sasihcligted 36, 282 35, 000 34, 000 
09 Equipment_____-- 13, 845 12, 500 7, 500 
15 Taxes and assessments..............------------.----.---- 5, 293 4, 300 4, 000 
‘Total direst 5, 674, 129 5, 273, 400 4, 760, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


445236—54 


} | 
921 / 
a 
5,654,360 | 5,273,400 | 4,700, 00 4 
ay 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year. $583, 159 
Obligations incurred during the year... ............---..---..- 5, 064, 560 5, 273, 400 4, 760, 000 


si 5, 647, 719 
uct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_.-......-....-...- 65, 021 


Obligated balance carried to certified claims account... ..- 5, 762 : 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. 
512, 376 


Mr. Bussry. The committee will come to order. We have before 

us for consideration this morning the appropriation request for fiscal 

a. for the Bureau of Employment Security of the Department of 
r. 

Mr. Goodwin, we have seen quite a bit of you in the last few days 
but we are glad to see you back again this morning. We will be glad 
to receive any statement you care to make in regard to this request 
of $4,760,000 for salaries and expenses of your Bureau. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, we are requesting $4,760,000 for sal- 
aries and expenses for the Federal operation of the employment-secur- 
ity program for 1955. This is a reduction of $924,000 or 16 percent 
from the amount available in 1953 and $513,000 or 10 percent less 
than 1954. The 698 positions provided by the request not only re- 
flects a reduction of 140 positions over the last 2-year period but it will 
be the smallest staff we have had in the past 10 years. 

As you know, the administration supports the maintenance of 
maximum employment in an expanding economy. The Federal-State 
employment-security system plays an important role in achieving that 
objective. This system is widely recognized as one of the most im- 
portant stabilizers that has been built into our economy to prevent 
minor downturns in economic activity from becoming widespread 
and serious. During periods of economic readjustments, unemploy- 
ment-insurance benefits play a very important part in cushioning the 
shock of unemployment and in helping to maintain family and com- 
munity purchasing power. The Employment Service, by finding jobs 
for unemployed workers, contributes to a more orderly operation of 
~ labor market and shortens the period of unemployment between 
obs. 

The employment-security program now covers nearly 37 million 
workers. The system paid out over $900 million to 4 million different 
workers and collected nearly $1,400 million in. taxes in 1953. The 
employment service filled 6,600,000 nonagricultural job openings and 
8,700,000 agricultural job openings in 1953. 


| 
| 5,548,218 | 5,044, 218 

Ded 

977, 218 
Total expenditures 5,291,500 | 5, 264, 000 4, 767, 000 
264, 000 274, 000 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE 


The Bureau’s Unemployment Insurance Service has the responsi- 
bility of assuring that State unemployment-insurance laws and their 
administration meet the standards established in the Federal laws. 
It reviews proposed legislative changes, amended legislation and other 
materials having the force and effect of law. In connection with 
proposed legislative or other action having the force and effect of law, 
it makes recommendations to the State to insure conformity with the 
Federal laws and improve the program and operations. The Service 
also explains and interprets to the States, other Federal agencies, 
and the public, Federal responsibilities and requirements in relation 
to State programs, and it collects, coordinates, and publishes com- 
parative data on the program. 

The Unemployment Insurance Service in the Bureau is an effective 
instrument for promoting economy of operations in the States. It 
reviews methods developed in one State and disseminates those con- 
sidered to be more effective to other States. It develops improved 
methods for State use and demonstrates to the States that they are 
worthy of adoption. Examples of these activities are the develop- 
ment of actuarial techniques to evaluate fund solvency, methods 
for accomplishing necessary revision of employer-rate schedules, the 
development of complete procedures for interstate claims processing 
and interstate claims appeals, the development of integrated claims 
taking and processing methods, and the development of an outline 
for adequate control in the tax-collection function. 

The Unemployment Insurance Service also has the responsibility 
for administering the veterans’ unemployment-compensation program. 
This program is integrated with the regular State unemployment- 
insurance program. The Service assures that procedures are adequate 
for the prompt and proper payment of benefits to veterans only where 
due and that administrative costs are kept as low as possible. 

As I mentioned earlier, the unemployment-insurance program is an 
important strategic tool in countering recessional influences engendered 
by economic readjustment. Benefit expenditures make up for some 
of the loss in purchasing power due to the layoff of workers. This 
compensatory effect is automatic, immediate, and certain; it lessens 
the need for drastic curtailment in werker’s spending with its further 
adverse impact on business. In view of these considerations it is of 
the utmost importance that the Unemployment Insurance Service 
of the Bureau continue its efforts to strengthen the program admin- 
istered by the States. 

Two areas in particular have been selected for study and strength- 
ening in 1955, adequacy of benefits and prevention and detection of 
fread. Improper benefit payments are a constant threat to the 
integrity of the whole ‘idnlagelastibestiesinieuta program. Recently, 

there have been several indications that there is a need for developing 
better methods for preventing improper payments and for detecting 
those already made. We are requesting three new positions to work 
with the States in the development of new methods and techniques 
that will improve performance in this area. 

The adequacy of unemployment benefits both as a counterreces- 
sional measure and as a means of tiding unemployed workers over 
temporary periods of unemployment should be judged by the extent 
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to which benefits cover the basic necessities of the claimant and his 
family, such as food, shelter, and clothing; and on whether claimants 
must got into debt or liquidate assets to supplement their benefits. 
There have been no recent authoritative studies on this subject and 
available data does show that the percentage of wage loss met by 
unemployment-insurance benefits is falling. In 1955, we propose to 
conduct a study of the adequacy of benefits in 10 or 12 States to serve 
as a basis for program recommendations. For the Bureau's part of 
this study we are requesting 5 positions and there are 60 positions 
requested in the “Grants to States” appropriation for the States 
part of the study. 

While we are not requesting any additional funds, it may be neces- 
sary for the Bureau to do some additional work in the area of guaran- 
teed annual wage plans. A number of these proposals now being 
considered by labor and management groups have important implica- 
tions for unemployment insurance. For this reason, the Bureau must 
study and be prepared to give advice on the interrelationship of 
unemployment insurance and whatever plans for guaranteed wages 
management and labor devise. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The Bureau’s Employment Service is charged with fostering the 
establishment and maintenance of public-employment offices in the 
several States, assisting in the coordination of these offices throughout 
the country, and in increasing their usefulness by developing and 
prescribing minimum standards of efficiency, assisting them in meeting 
problems peculiar to their localities, promoting uniformity in their 
administrative and statistical procedure, furnishing and publishing 
information as to opportunities for employment and other information 
of value in the operation of the system, and maintaining a system for 
clearing labor between the several States. 

The public Employment Service serves a wide variety of employ- 
ment needs in a community. It places workers in jobs where their 
best skills may be most fully utilized; it gives counseling assistance 
to applicants, including war veterans and the physically disabled, 
who face problems of vocational readjustment; it provides technical 
assistance to employers in the resolution of their manpower problems; 
it furnishes technical and informational assistance to community 
bodies coneerned with problems of unemployment. Program em- 
phasis in the Employment Service must be attuned to significant 
fluctuations in the economy. A number of difficult problems have 
faced the Employment Service ever since the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea—the very considerable needs of defense industry for scien- 
tific, professional, and skilled manpower had to be met with minimum 
disruption to the production of necessary civilian goods; yet, at the 
same time, scattered pockets of unemployment have developed in 
areas of the country where dwindling national resources, transporta- 
tion difficulties, or other similar problems have resulted in substantial 
declines in employment. The task of the Bureau’s Employment 
Service is to assure the formulation of appropriate and adequate 
program measures to meet such widely different problems. 
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Manpower problems and programs in 1955 are expected to include 
many diverse situations. As the result of gradual curtailment in 
defense spending, scattered layoffs will occur in a number of industries 
such as aircraft, ordnance, shipbuilding, and the like. At the same 
time manpower needs in technical and scientific fields are expected to 
increase. This assumption is based on the fact that for the next 
several years total expenditures for pure or applied research (by 
Government, by industry, and by educational institutions) will run 
at an average annual level of four to five billion dollars. The public 
Employment Service, then, must be geared to the quick registration 
and speedy placement of individuals being released by defense plants 
and must at the same time widen its search for qualified individuals 
in technical, scientific, and research fields. 

In reference to the latter point, particular emphasis must be 
placed upon the effective counseling of the nearly 1 million veterans 
being released each year by the Armed Forces. Employment offices 
must assist such veterans in appraising the relative advantages of 
returning to their former employment, taking other available jobs in 
the community, or undertaking a course of training leading toward 
employment in important technical, scientific, or other skilled fields. 

The Bureau must assist the Office ef Defense Mobilization, the 
Department of Defense, and related agencies in the resolution of 
manpower problems brought on by or affected by the Nation’s 
preparedness program | by providing information needed by such 
agencies and assisting State employment services in handling requests 
for local assistance. The Bureau must continue to work closely 
with the Federal Civilian Defense Administration and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization in the formulation of feasible manpower plans 
and measures to be invoked in the possible event of enemy bombing 
and consequent disaster. This example is only one of many pre- 
paredness responsibilities carried by the Bureau. 

To carry present and anticipated workload with a staff already 
greatly curtailed requires that the Bureau and the State agencies 
work closely together to achieve maximum economy in each operation 
but with such aie in program emphasis as to assure continuing 
and adequate service to the workers and employers of the Nation. 


VETERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


For 1955 we are requesting 112 positions for the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service. This will provide a veterans employment representative 
and a secretary in each of the 48 States, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii and Puerto Rico, together with a national office staff 
of 4 professional and 4 secretarial positions. The reduction of 46 
positions from 1954 will necessitate significant revisions in present 
operating programs. Major efforts of veterans employment repre- 
sentatives will have to be devoted to functional supervision while 
other programs such as job promotion, cooperative working arrange- 
ments with other agencies and community organizations and relation- 
ships with veterans organizations will have to be curtailed. The 
statement of Mr. Perr -y Faulkner, Chief of the Veterans Employment 
Service, covers this in detail. 
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FARM PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For a generation or more one of the characteristics of the labor 
market has been the shifting of workers from farm to urban employ- 
ment. This has been accompanied by tremendous increases in the 
demand for agricultural products which have resulted from the 
increase in population, defense activities and changes in national 
eating habits. The Farm Placement Service through the State 
agencies is engaged in finding and placing enough domestic workers 
in agriculture to satisfy the needs of agricultural employers and 
where such workers are not available, in bringing in foreign workers 
to supplement the domestic labor supply. 

With some softening of the economic picture it will be necessary 
to expand our program of assistance to agricultural employers and 
workers to increase the utilization of our domestic work force. This 
will be done through expanded use of day-haul programs, employ- 
ment of migrants in various demand States and exchange of workers 
between States of demand and supply, and the fullest practicable 
utilization of Indians and Puerto Ricans. Workers will be encouraged 
to supplement their annual income by working in other areas in the 
off season. Further attempts will be made to stimulate the improve- 
ment of working conditions, transportation, and housing as a means 
of making agricultural employment more attractive. e will con- 
tinue to provide for the exchange of information between States on 
agricultural employment conditions and labor supply and demand 
and provide agricultural workers and employers with information 
necessary for their needs. 


LABOR MARKET AND STATISTICAL ACTIVITIES 


The labor market information activities of the employment security 
system involve the collection, organization, and analysis of labor 
market reports, unemployment insurance, and public employment 
office program data, and operating and administrative statistics used 
in connection with analysis of workloads and evaluation of budgetary 
requirements. The Bureau, on the basis of statutory requirements, 
maintains a nationwide uniform and comparable system of reports 
and conducts studies relative to Federal-State unemployment insur- 
ance and public employment service programs. The basic data on 
employment, unemployment, job opportunities, unemployment benefit 
claims and payments, and employment office services to job applicants 
and employers are developed in the local and State supheroeas secu- 
rity offices. The local offices make primary uses of such information 
in planning and supervising their operating activities. 

mployment security statistical and labor market reports originat- 
ing in localities and States are among the most sensitive indicators of 
changing economic conditions and fluctuations in employment and 
unemployment. This information is likely to be particularly neces- 
sary for determining shifts in program emphasis and operating activi- 
ties in the kind of labor market situation expected to prevail in 1955. 
Selective downward adjustments in production and employment may 
be taking place while some industries are maintaining and even ex- 
panding employment levels. It will be necessary to be especially 
alert to rapidly changing volume and character of the employment 
security workloads arising from unemployment claims and benefit 


payments, applications of job seekers, and placement activities related 
to shifting employment opportunities. Similarly the information 
will be needed in bringing about better balance of labor supply and 
labor requirements between localities experiencing surplus labor situa- 
tions as against other localities in which unfilled labor needs may exist. 

The Bureau’s farm labor program which involves State and local 
recruitment of farmworkers and guidance of large numbers of migra- 
tory farmworkers to selected crops and localities, requires highly cur- 
rent and accurate information on available local farm-labor supply, 
sources, and areas from which additional farmworkers may be ob- 
tained and the volume and character of farm labor needs. These 
data are expecially important as they relate to peak seasonal demands. 

Because the labor-market information derived from employment 
security activities is a highly sensitive economic indicator and has a 
rather fundamental! significance for measuring our economic well- 
being, the uses of the information extend beyond the initernal program 
and administrative needs of the employment security system. It is 
important to the formulation of policies and programs concerned with 
manpower developments, such as available labor supply and demand, 
shifts in employment levels and emergence of unemployment. The 
information, therefore, is used not only within the Department of 
Labor but in such agencies as the Office of Defense Mobilization, 
Department of Defense, Atomic Energy Commission, and the Council 
of Economic Advisers. 

In concluding Mr. Chairman I would like to point out that the 
Bureau has cooperated in every way in achieving economy in its 
operation. This is fully substantiated by the record for the past 
several years. During 1955 we have a very important and a larger 
job to do. Our ability to do this job successfully will be limited by 
the resources made available and we urge that the Congress approve 
the estimate as requested. 

Mr. Busszy. Mr. Goodwin, in the first paragraph of your statement 
I notice you are including defense production funds in the 1953 appro- 
priation to get the claimed reduction of $924,000. Actually, the 
request for 1955 is only $303,000 below the comparable appropriation 
for 1953; is it not? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I think that is probably right, sir. I have the 
comparisons here someplace; yes, that is right. 


PREVENTION AND DETECTION OF FRAUD AND IMPROPER PAYMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. I was particularly interested in that paragraph on 
page 3 of your statement concerning the prevention and detection of 
fraud. It has been called to the attention of the committee that some 
people think this field of activity has been neglected more than it 
should be. The California people seem particularly concerned about 
this. Would you enlighten the committee in a little more detail on 
what that situation is and how you propose to handle it? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have been concerned about this problem for 
some time, Mr. Chairman. During the last fiscal year we began to 
get some reports on the California situation. There were also some 
scattered indications of increases in fraud and improper payments 
in other States. So in the distribution of the money for this fiscal 
year, even though we had many demands on that money, we set 
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aside in the neighborhood of a half million dollars to allocate a specific 
amount to each State for the purpose of making an investigation, a 
check on what the actual situation was in each State. 

We have just begun to get the returns in within the last few weeks. 
We had an opportunity to review some of the reports that have come 
in from some of the States. Those reports do not indicate that the 
problem is as bad in other States as the reports indicate it is in Cali- 
fornia. However, the clear-cut indication is that we have a difficult 
problem with which to deal. We have some recommendations we 
would like to make to the committee as the first step in dealing with it. 

We have had reports on 950 cases that have been investigated. Of 
those it was found that 42, or 4.4 percent were fraudulent, in other 
words, the claimant willfully misrepresented facts. That is not the 
whole story. In addition to that, there were 65 cases or 6.8 percent 
where the payment was improper. There was no indication of willful 
misrepresentation, but it was clear if all the facts had been known at 
the time the payment was made it would not have been made. It 
might have been a proper payment in part, but it was not a proper 
payment in total. 

Mr. Bussey. That was six point—— 

Mr. Goopwin. 6.8 percent. The first figure was 4.4 and the second 
was 6.8. These figures indicate further that the problem is a serious 
one. Just how serious we don’t know and won’t until we get reports 
in from the other States. 


AMOUNT OF OVERPAYMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. If that was general throughout the country, Mr. 
Goodwin, using these percentage figures you have just given the 
committee, what would it amount to in dollars and cents for the 
entire country? 

Mr. Goopwin. What I gave you, sir, is not a dollar figure. It is 
a figure based on the number of cases. 

Mr. Bussey. I am just trying to project it on a dollar basis. 

Mr. Goopwin. The figures we have do not do that. It is a rather 
difficult and expensive thing to transfer it into a dollar amount, 
because as I indicated a moment ago, in some of the cases the amount 
of the payment that is fraudulent is only a small part of it, rather, 
the amount that is not a proper payment is a small part of the total. 
It would be difficult, I think, to transfer this into a money figure. I 
think that the percentages indicate, however, Mr. Chairman, that 
the total amount of money that is involved in this is large. 

Mr. Bussey. That is my impression from the percentages you have 
given. I was just trying to transfer that percentage figure into a 
dollar figure. If this is general for the whole country, would you 
venture a guess—I don't expect you to be within a few thousand 
dollars—as to what that amount would be? 

Mr. Goopwrn. You mean, as a total amount of money that is 
involved? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. What might it be? 

Mr. Goopwin. It would only be a wild guess. 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I think if you started translating this into money 
amounts it would probably cut the percentage in half. That would 
be my guess. 
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Mr. Bussey. Even if it was cut in half, it would still be a sizable 
amount? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Bussury. We will consider it a wild guess, if you want to term 
it as such and it is perfectly all right with me if you would rather 
have it off the record, so it won’t be in the record to embarrass you 
sometime. 

Mr. Goopwrn. The reason why I hesitate, sir, is that I think we 
are going to have some reliable figures for vou before long. What we 
are suggesting at this time is, and we have discussed this with the 
Bureau of the Budget in the last few days, that you authorize us to use 
up to $2% million of the contingency fund to make allocations to deal 
with this problem, allocations to the State to deal with the problem. 

Mr. Bussey. I think there is a great deal of justification for your 
request. But at the same time if we are going to put that authorization 
in the bill, we ought to have something to base our judgment on, some 
estimate of what this amounts to. 

Mr. Goopwrin. If it would be satisfactory with the chairman and 
members of the committee, I would like to do a little figuring on that 
and submit it for the record. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure we would have no objection. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Estimatep VoLuME or PAYMENTS IN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


The amount of known improper payments reported by the States in 1953 was 
$6,682,149, involving 145,732 cases. This includes 39,473 claimants who the 
States determined had received their benefits through deliberate misrepresenta- 
tion. The amount totaled $2,962,986 for an average of $75.06 per claimant. 
The remainder of 106,259 claimants received $3,719,433 as overpayments re- 
sulting from error on part of claimant or State agency. These overpayments 
averaged $35 per case. 

The amount of undetected improper payments has, of course, been a matter 
for speculation. In an effort to derive a better measure of the true situation, 
many States have recently instituted intensive investigations of small samples 
of the compensable claimant population selected at random. A summary of 
949 completed investigations in a few States which have reported so far shows 
that a total of 42 cases, or 4.4 percent, involved fraud and 65 or 6.8 percent in- 
volved overpayment. The average amount obtained improperly by such claim- 
ants is not known. It is probable that the average amount of detected overpay- 
ments in 1953 is an overstatement since the reports reflect a concentration of 
checking and investigative activities where the heaviest overpayments are likely 
to be found. 

We do not consider the percentages developed from the recent State studies 
as reliable since the samples are small and the number of States limited. How- 
ever, if 4.4 percent of compensable claimants in fiscal year 1953 obtained benefits 
fraudulently averaging $75.06 per case, the loss would have been $13.2 million. In 
addition, if erroneous overpayments were made to 6.8 percent of compensable 
claimants averaging $35 per case, the loss would have been $9.5 million. 


Mr. Goopwrn. In dealing with this problem it is our feeling that 
the most important thing that can be done is to strengthen the inter- 
viewing process that is involved in continued claims. This is the 
only way that you can strengthen this to catch it before it happens. 
There are a good many steps that can be taken in order to apprehend 
those that have committed fraud, but we think the most desirable 
thing to do is to strengthen the process of continued claims and the 
interviews that go with it in order to stop it before it starts. 

A good many of the improper payments that were tied up with this, 
Mr. Chairman, appeared to be in connection with actively seeking 
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work. Most State laws now have provisions which require that the 
person making application for unemployment insurance actively seek 
work on his own part. And some of these improper payments, when 
they checked back, they found the person had not actively sought work 
on bis own part. In a few of those cases that were listed among the 
fraudulent, a person had stated in his application that he had gone to 
such and such a ~~" seeking work. When they checked back on it, 
they found that he had not co there, that it had been a misrepre- 
sentation. There was that kind of misrepresentation involved. 

Mr. Bussey. When did this problem first come to your attention, 
and how did it come to your attention? 


WORK ON FRAUD NOW BEING CONDUCTED IN STATES 


Mr. Goopwin. We have been interested in this problem for a 
number of years, Mr. Chairman. We have worked with the States 
on it. 

‘ Mr. Bussey. Tell the committee just how you work with the 
tates. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have had a Fraud Committee of the Interstate 
Conference that has been working with the Bureau on this problem 
for a good many years. We have made some special checks in the 
past which indicated that the fraud problem was much less than it 
is in these more recent figures. 

Mr. Bussey. How did they check? Give us the details concerning 
the mechanics of it. We don’t doubt your statement that they check, 
but we are interested in knowing the mechanics of how they do it. 


Mr. Goopwin. I think I will ask Mr. Keenan, who has been super- 
vising that, to give you the details. 

Mr. Keenan. In our work with the Interstate Conference Fraud 
Committee about 4 or 5 years ago, when there was some information 
that came out in the newspapers that in States there were too many 

uestionable payments, we encouraged the States to make sample 


checks of their payments. 
things 


One of the that the States did was to check their wage 
records of individuals who had received benefits with the wage records 
of the old-age and survivors insurance program in Baltimore. In 
other words, they would take the case of an individual during the 

eriod when he was drawing State unemployment compensation 

nefits, and then check it with Baltimore to see if during the time 
he was receiving unemployment insurance any employer reported 
wages for him. This was a post facto proposition and it caught 
fraud after it had occurred. That is one of the techniques that was 
used in the States. 

Mr. Bussey. I imagine it would be rather difficult to catch fraud 
before it occurs, wouldn’t it? 

Mr. Keenan. Not necessarily, particularly the improper payment 
can be caught before it occurs. Some of it occurs, sir, because the 
claimant doesn’t fully understand his responsibilities. Part of the 

roblem comes about because there has not been time in some cases 
or the interviewers to discuss with the claimants just what their 
responsibilities are. 

This year when we allocated the $500,000 to the States, it was 
desired to have the studies made on a uniform basis so they would be 
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comparable. In the past the States have made their own checks and 
some States have looked at one aspect of it and some States at another 
aspect of it. This time we set up certain criteria so that the sample 
done by each State could be all added together and we would have 
some kind of national figure. 

The figures, as Mr. Goodwin indicated, on the five States where we 
have the full report, although not nearly as high as the figures in 
California, are higher than our spot check 3 or 4 years ago, which 
makes us concerned about it. We are also concerned because the 
figures in California, where they have been looking into this problem 
very assiduously now for about a year, continue to run fairly high. 
We were of the opinion that when the claims load went up with the 
increase of unemployment in California 2 or 3 months ago that the 
percentage of cases showing up as fraud and improper payment would 
probably go down. But the percentage has held up a little higher 
than we thought it would. It indicates a little more of a problem 
than we thought was there. California has been going after this 
problem very vigorously. 

They have a half dozen crews working out of their central office 
that have been going around the State following up on individual 
claimants. They have been running a sample study on a sound statis- 
tical basis each week, on a small number of cases, and actually going 
out on that sample study and making investigations right at the home 
of the individual, the corner grocery store, and so forth, to see during 
the period that he was drawing benefits if he had other employment, 
was actively looking for work, and so forth. 

Mr. Bussey. How are these claimants advised as to their State 
laws in regard to seeking employment? 

Mr. Keenan. When they come in to file their first claim there is a 
discussion held with them. Then after their waiting period of a week, 
when they come in to file for their unemployment compensation, they 
are given a benefit-rights interview and there is explained to them 
what the provision is in the State law—what they have to do under 
the law to qualify for benefits. 

Then each week when he comes in there is an interview, and on about 
the third or fourth visit, if he has not been referred by the employment 
service or found a job of his own in the meantime, we recommend he 
be given a desk interview and a rather thorough discussion held with 
him to see what he has been doing to find work, and so forth. 

Mr. Bussey. Are they given anything in writing at the time they 
come in and file, advising them of the requirements of the State law? 

Mr. Kernan. In most States a copy of the claims form has in- 
structions instructing him what his responsibility is. 

Mr. Bussey. I wasn’t thinking so much about having it on the 
claim form as on a separate piece of paper, in view of the fact that 
you state a lot of these overpayments have been made because the 
claimant didn’t really understand his obligation to seek employment 
under the State law. 

Mr. Keenan. Most States either havea little card or a little pamphlet 
that they give that explains all of that to the worker. Many States 
have found it is desirable to interpret that orally so that the men 

actually understand it, because they have found that just giving him 
a piece of paper does not necessarily do it because he may not under- 
stand all the technicalities of it, and so forth. 
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One State a couple of years ago made a very short movie film on 
the procedures. When the claimants came in they got a group of 
them in the room and show this little film to them which explained 
very graphically the responsibilities of the claimant. That particular 
State feels that has been a very significant educational effort. That 
same State has also been working for a year or so in working out the 
proper procedure for screening these claimants against the job open- 
ings of placement interviewers. That is one of the keys to prevent 
fraud from happening, to be sure that a positive effort is made to 
find a man a job. That is possibly the best test to stop improper 
payments of fraud, to stop it before it occurs. 

ir. Bussuy. Is there anything else you wanted to say on this, Mr. 
Goodwin? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman, except that we will 
follow through on it. I think this kind of problem may call for an 
interim report to the committee because we will be getting our full 
information, I would estimate, about 2 months from now. We may 
want to come back to you at that time and give you a report. 


STUDY OF ADEQUACY OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. We will be very happy to receive it. At the bottom 
of page 3 of your statement you say— 

In 1955, we propose to conduct a study of the adequacy of benefits in 10 or 
12 States to serve as a basis for program recommendations. 

Give us a little more information on that, please, Mr. Goodwin. 
I notice that you are requesting 65 additional positions for this study. 
At first blush that seems like a lot of positions for such a study. 

Mr. Goopwin. Sixty of the positions are in the States, Mr. Chair- 
man, and 5 positions are in the Federal Bureau. This request is tied 
to a problem that has been under consideration by the Advisory 
Council and by the Bureau for a considerable length of time. 

As you know, there is a constant discussion going on as to what the 
level of unemployment benefits should be in the formulas in the 
States. On the one hand, we have had a large increase in the average 
annual salary in the last 8 or 10 years. Salaries have increased more 
than benefits on a percentage basis. ‘There have been no recent 
studies as to the adequacy of unemployment benefits from the stand- 
point of its major purpose, which is to meet the nondeferrable costs 
of those who are unemployed and tide them over between jobs. 

Such a study was made in your own State, Mr. Chairman, a number 
of years ago. I think it has been 6 or 7 years, as I recall now. There 
has been no such study made since. It is our feeling that this kind of 
study would make a big contribution to the problem and would be 
very valuable to State legislatures in considering what the rate of 
benefits should be in the State. So we are proposing that such a 
study be undertaken in cooperation with the States. That is what is 
involved in this request. ; 

We are asking for 5 positions in the Bureau and 60 positions in 
the States. 

Mr. Bussey. Will any of the 65 people be assigned to study 
guaranteed wage proposals? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, not this group at all. 
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Mr. Bussey. What is your Bureau intending to do on that? I 
notice following the statement I read just a moment ago, you have a 
statement regarding the fact that the Bureau must study and be 
prepared to give advice on the interrelationship of unemployment 
insurance and whatever plans for guaranteed wages management 
and labor divise. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. What we are attempting to do, Mr. 
Chairman, and what we propose to continue to do is merely keep 
informed of what the different proposals for a guaranteed annual 
wage are, so that when people come to us for information about them 
and their relationship to unemployment insurance, we will be in- 
formed so that we can keep the States advised of the developments 
and to help them in resolving policy questions that arise out of the 
interrelationship between guaranteed annual wages and unemployment 
insurance. 

You can’t avoid the relationship. You can’t avoid the questions 
‘that come up as to the impact of guaranteed annual wages on unem- 
ployment insurance. As a matter of fact, most of the proposals 
specifically mention unemployment insurance, and propose some 
method of relationship between the guaranteed annual wage and 
unemployment insurance. 

This problem, Mr. Chairman, is similar to the one we have in disa- 
bility insurance, temporary disability insurance, where when those are 
set up in connection with unemployment insurance we bave to keep 
informed about them. 

We have to know what the problems are in order that we can advise 
the States and work with the States on the problems of interrelation- 
ship between the two. This guaranteed-annual-wage problem is a 
similar type thing. We simply have to keep informed oa it. 


FARM LABOR SUPPLY 


Mr. Bussey. On page 9 of the justifications, Mr. Goodwin, the 
first sentence states: 


The need for agricultural labor and the supply are both expected to be the same 
in 1955 as in 1954. 

I appreciate the fact that the justifications were prepared several 
weeks ago. Do you still think that is a correct analysis? 

Mr. Goopwin. That estimate, Mr. Chairman, was made on the 
basis that there would be some decline in the amount as a result of the 
reduction of cotton acreage, possibly some slight lowering because of 
the increase in industrial unemployment, but that would be offset by 
an increase in the number that are used in those areas where they have 
been depending very largely on illegal labor. 

This is a difficult estimate to make because it deals with factors 
that are completely out of our control. But we think it is as good an 
estimate as can be made at this time. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me there has been so much mechanization 
in the agricultural field in the last several years, and particularly in 
the South, that this demand ought to be steadily going down, and it 
seems to me that the supply should go up with current unemployment 
in industry. 

Mr. Goopwin. That is true, Mr. Chairman, except that if we had 
been taking care of the total demand for Mexican labor, if we had 
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been supplying legal Mexican labor for those areas where the wetbacks 
or illegal labor had been used, we would have probably had a figure 
in the last several years double or more what we have had. In other 
words, this 200,000 would probably have been more than doubled. 
What we are saying is that we anticipate this year that the losses that 
come about because of the factors that you mention are going to be 
offset by the farmers that are going to use legal labor. 

The mechanization is progressing, I would say, not too rapidly at 
the moment, as far as cotton is concerned. There was a big impetus 
on that a couple of years ago. There will undoubtedly be some in- 
crease this year. But from what I have heard I doubt that it will be 


WORK CONCERNING MIGRANT LABOR 


Mr. Bussey. Down at the bottom of page 9 of your justifications 
you state: 


Programs to be developed, tested, revised and/or introduced to the State agencics 
include (a) the regularizing of annual farm labor migratory movements— 


and then skipping down to (e)— 


Stimulation of communities to furnish community services to agricultural 
migrants. 

We discussed the migrant labor problems with Mr. Connolly of the 
Bureau of Labor Standards who was before us the other day. This 
seems to me to be very similar to some of the activities for which he is 
asking an appropriation of $100,000. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think what their request involves, Mr. Chairman— 
there may be others here who will want to talk to it—is working with 
the State labor departments in the development of plans. What we 
are talking about here is what is done through the public employment 
service offices in working with communities in connection with those 
that are actually recruited and furnished to the local communities by 
the public employment office. 

Mr. Bussey.- You are sure that it would not result in duplication of 
work if the committee and the Congress should grant the $100,000 
request for the Bureau of Labor Standards? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; I am sure that that does not represent a dupli- 
cation, Mr. Chairman. 


IMPORTATION OF LABOR 


Mr. Bussey. What about this statement on page 10 of your justi- 
fications: 

The deficit between job openings and available domestic supply will increase 
the workload of analyzing requests for importation of British West Indians, 
Canadians, and other minor groups. British West Indians will go to the west 
coast for the first time in 1955. 

Most of these British West Indians, like the Puerto Ricans, have 
gone to the east coast, as I understand it? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. I am not sure that this estimate is 
still true. This was anticipated at the time the report was written 
Mr. Chairman, but there was some objection raised to the proposal 
by, I believe, the Governor of Califorma. As a result, I think this. 
has been abandoned. 


Mr. Bussey. Is anything being done, in the face of the unemploy- 
ment problem here in the United States, to increase the importation 
of these British West Indians? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. On the contrary, Mr. Chairman, we are taking 
additional steps to make sure that they are not brought in, either the 
British West Indians or the Mexicans or any foreign labor, unless we 
can demonstrate that American labor cannot be recruited for the 
specific jobs. 

As I indicated when we were talking about the farm problem last 
week, there are still many of these jobs which will not be accepted by 
our industrial workers. It will be necessary, in our opinion, to bring 
these groups in. We feel, however, very strongly that we have to ask 
the States to submit the problem to an actual test in more instances 
than we have in the last 2 or 3 years in order to make sure that the 
Americans will not accept the employment. 


COMPARISON OF POSITIONS 1953, 1954, AND 1955 


Mr. Bussey. You are asking for 698 positions in your estimate for 
fiscal 1955? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. That represents a reduction of 
about 140 positions over the last 2 years. It means that the Bureau 
would have the smallest staff it has had in 10 years. It is a reduction 
of $924,000 or about 16 percent over what we had 2 years ago, in 1953, 
and it is $513,000 less or about 10 percent less than we had in 1954. 

Mr. Bussey. We will discuss the Veterans Employment Service 
immediately following this, but I think it is well to note in passing 
that 46 positions are taken from the Veterans Employment Service, 
reducing the present number of positions from 158 to 112. 


POSITIONS FOR FARM PLACEMENT PROGRAM 


I notice you have 57 positions in the farm placement program. 
According to information that has come to my attention, the States 
are using only about 3 percent cf their manpower on this program. 
The question in my mind is why should the emphasis in your bureau 
be almost three times as much. It seems a little out of proportion. 

Mr. Goopwin. I am not familiar with that 3-percent figure, Mr. 
Chairman, it sounds to me quite low in terms of what the actual 
practice in the States is. Do we have an estimate on this? 

Mr. Keenan. There would be a variation in the States according 
to the economy of the States. Some States, Texas, Arkansas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona, possibly the largest percentage of their placement 
activity in the whole State is in the agricultural area. 

In some of those States the local employment offices spend the major 
Lest of their time a large part of the year in agricultural placement 
work. 

Mr. Goopwin. I would be surprised if Mr. Budge’s State doesn’t 
spend at least 50 or 60 percent on agricultural placement. 

Mr. Bussey. Figures supplied the committee show there is budgeted 
$6,320,100 for farm placement, out of an appropriation request of 
over $200 million. That, roughly, is about 3 percent of the overall 


re. 
Mr. Kernan. That comes about, sir, because at the time the Farm 
Placement Service was transferred from the Department of Agriculture 
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back to the Bureau shortly after World War II it was well known that 
there was an absorption factor that could be taken up by the Employ- 
ment Service which wouldn’t show in the budgetary figures. 

For example, it was not necessary for the Employment Service to 
open a whole lot of new offices. The offices existed. It was possible 
for the farm placement load to be taken care of in the same offices 
that existed for unemployment insurance and Industrial Employment 
Service purposes. The same thing is true of the personnel, that is, 
the staff in the local employment offices. A part of the work force 
will work part of the year in agriculture and part of the year in 
industry. That work force is served by the local employment service. 

It was prior to the time that farm placement was returned. Now 
that farm placement is back, this 1,400 figure that you referred to 
was the additional personnel necessary because the full job of farm 
placement was returned to the Public Employment Service. But a 
part of the job had always been done, because a lot of individuals 
would be part of the year in industry and part of the year in agricul- 
ture. They have been making use of the Employment Service and 
the staff in the Employment Service has been serving. They continue 
to do so. So that figure represents only the additional service being 
rendered. It does not pretend to account for the total number of 
staff that is involved in interviewing people for agricultural jobs in the 
employment offices throughout the country. 

Mr. Goopwin. You will recall, Mr. Chairman, iv that respect that 
the cost of the function in agriculture where a separate setup was 
needed just prior to being transferred back to us was running between 
$20 million and $30 million a year. This was an attempt, as Mr. 
Keenan indicates, to get the additional cost to us for taking it back. 

Mr. Foster. A typical example of that would be in connection 
with new applications for employment. They are lumped together 
and show up in the appropriation request here in what might be 
identified as the nonagricultural field. But, in reality, a substantial 
portion of those are agricultural applicants but our statistics provide 
no breakdown of that so we can’t tell you what precise percentage is 
agriculture and what percentage is nonagriculture. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO EMPLOYERS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 19 of the justifications, under the heading 
“Narrative description of program,”’ you state— 

The Employment Service will emphasize the development and adaptation of 
basic operating programs to meet changing economic conditions and to strengthen 
state agency performance. Achieving this objective will involve a number of 
specific measures: 


then down to the middle of the paragraph and picking up again, 


Assistance to State agencies and strengthening their employer-promotion 
activities through increased emphasis on the provision of technical manpower 
assistance to employers. 
Just what does that mean? 
Mr. Goopwin. I think I will ask Mr. Motley, the Assistant Director 
in charge of the Employment Service, to speak to that point, if it is all 
right with you. 
Mr. Mortey. The purpose of that program, Mr. Chairman, is to 
encourage our local office personnel in their contacts with employers to 
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point out to the employers the full technical assistance that is avail- 
able in the local offices rather than simply calling on employers and 
asking them whether or not they need any workers today, which is a 
negative approach. 

Ve want them to go to the employers and give them an across-the- 
board explanation of the services that are available in the employment 
office. 

RELATIONSHIP TO VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Mr. Bussey. On page 20 of the justifications you indicate, among 
other things, that you are— 

Strengthening services to the handicapped with particular reference to the 
severely dise.bled: preparation and release of interviewing aids on specific disa- 
bilities which indicate factors peculiar to each disability to consider in placing 
the handicapped in employment. 

If I didn’t know this was the Bureau of Employment Security, I 
would think we had before us the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
this morning. 

Mr. Goopwin. Their job is principally a rehabilitation job, Mr. 
Chairman, what we have down here has to do with the placement 
of the handicapped, which is a responsibility of the Public Employ- 
ment Service. Mr. Motley, do you want to talk to that? 

Mr. Mortey. Mr. Chairman, our local office people have not had 
sufficient information available to them to properly place those who 
are severely handicapped. 

There has been a reluctance on their part many times to place people 
of that kind in employment. For example, those who are suffering 
from a heart condition, arthritis, tuberculosis or other ailments of 
that kind are the types I am speaking of. What we have done, in 
cooperation with the Department of Public Health, with vocational 
rehabilitation, and the medical societies is to secure specific infor- 
mation on the characteristics of these various ailments, so that in 
dealing with people which have these ailments they can take into con- 
sideration their physical capacity and endeavor to find employment 
for them which will not increase their physical disability. 

This is a cooperative arrangement which we have worked out with 
those various organizations. We have already issued three of these 
technical aids to our local office people, which is also used by the 
medical groups, by the vocational rehabilitation and Public Health 
in an effort that our local office people can do a better job in finding the 
type of suitable employment for these people with these ailments. 

Mr. Bussey. I think the program is a very commendable one. I 
am for it. But I wonder if we don’t get into some duplication. 
Perhaps the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation is usurping some of 
your prerogatives because on page 99 of the committee print I notice 
that they have a budget request of $9,049,774 for “Counseling, guid- 
ance and placement services.” 

Mr. Goopwin. We have an agreement with them, Mr. Chairman, 
which is supposed to eliminate any duplication, and as far as I know 
it does eliminate it. 

The only placement work that that agreement calls for them to do 
is the placement of the severely handicapped for whom they are 
supplying rehabilitation work. In other words, where the placement 
grows out of the rehabilitation of the very severely handicapped, they 
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may place one of these very severely handicapped with an employer 
on not an apprentice basis but a sort of trial basis, and work with 
him on the job for awhile. It is that sort of thing. It is not practical 
a for the Employment Service to do that kind of placement 
ob. 

; But the great bulk of the placement work of necessity has to be 
done in the Public Employment Service. They can’t make a dent 
on the total number of disabled people. 

Mr. Mortey. There is a division in the field in which we operate. 
The Employment Service deals with those applicants that can enter 
the competitive field, that can compete with others. We attempt in 
our efforts with the severely handicapped to try to find areas in which 
these workers can compete under favorable terms with others. But 
there are some severely handicapped people that cannot compete on 
the open market. They must secure employment in sheltered occu- 
pations. The vocational rehabilitation handles those areas which we 
call the sheltered areas and we handle the competitive areas. 


PLACEMENT SERVICES FOR PROFESSIONAL PEOPLE 


Mr. Bussey. Further down page 20 of your justifications I notice 
the following: 
Assistance to State agencies and strengthening services to professional and 
technical applicants— 
Just what is involved in that? What service is rendered to profes- 
sional and technical applicants and who are these professional and 
technical applicants who receive this service? 
Mr. Moriey. The Employment Service has been doing consider- 
able work in serving applicants in the professional and technical fields. 
We mean by that engineers, scientists, and various fields, but it 
hasn’t been felt that our people are as well trained as they should be 
to serve this particular group of applicants. We have been attempt- 
ing to train a very ps ala of people in our commercial and 
rofessional offices in the eg of applicants in the technical field. 
will give you an example, Mr. Chairman, of an action that was taken 
in this field and completed within the last few months. After the 
Puget Sound Naval Yard in September received word that they were 
to recondition and modernize the carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt, the 
head of the navy yard, in cooperation with the Civil Service Commis- 
sion asked our Washington State Employment Service to help 
them to secure electronic, mechanical engineers, marine architects, 
and physicists. In the period between mid-October and January 29, 
through our State employment service and with the assistance of the 
national office and the regional office in Seattle, Wash., we secured 
134 electrical engineers, electronic engineers, marine architects, and 
physicists for the reconditioning of the carrier Franklin D. Roosevelt 
at the shipyard at Puget Sound. That is an example of what can be 
accomplished through the State employment services in the technical 
and scientific fields. 
Mr. Bussey. How about economists and teachers? 
Mr. Mortey. In the field of economists and teachers, I would like 
to talk to teachers first. We have in 11 States a teacher’s placement 
service, mostly in the Rocky Mountain and Midcontinent States. It 
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has been found by the department of education in those States, and 
by the teachers themselves that through a centralized placement 
method operated by the State employment service it is easier to serve 
the needs of the various superintendents of education in the various 
counties through the State employment service. In those 11 States 
they have found that service very desirable. 

I might say that the total number of positions that are involved in 
this teachers’ placement service in these 11 States amounts to 20 
positions. I think if you measure the accomplishments of these 20 
people in these 11 States you will agree it is very worth while. 

0 come to the economists, the work we have done in this field has 
been extremely limited. I think our first attempt was in connection 
with a national convention which was held in Washington during 
Christmas week. These societies, there were seven of them, asked 
that the Employment Service set up a placement service in connection 
with their convention to attempt to bring together employers seeking 
economists and related professions and economists who were seeking 
employment. There were some 600 applicants seeking employment 
in that group, economists, statisticians and professions of that kind, 
that sent their applications through their own State employment 
agencies, which was centralized at this Washington setup. 

We had some 225 openings from employers of various kinds, and we 
brought together at this convention these people who were seeking 
this type of employment and these employers who were seeking these 
workers. As a result, the associations, the employers and workers 
felt it was a very worthwhile service that was rendered to them. 

Mr. Goopwin. I would like to say an additional word or two on 
this point, if I may. Every now and then we get letters to the secretary 
or to me about service we are giving to some of the professional and 
technical groups. We have given the matter very serious considera- 
tion. Mr. Siciliano and the secretary have reviewed it recently. 
There are 2 or 3 points I would like to make. 

First, the legal authorization for the program makes no distinction 
as to the type of people that are to be served. As a matter of fact, it 
clearly indicates that the service is to be available to all kinds of 
workers. Secondly, there would seem to be no relationship of the 
eriticism we get now and then to the ability of the worker to pay for 
the service, in other words, Mr. Motley mentioned the teachers group. 
Now I know some of the criticism we have had from that area has been 
directly inspired by fee charging agencies. We are not trying to put 
those agencies out of business. On the other hand, we feel that we 
ret an obligation to serve the group through the Public Employment 

rvice. 

If you take the salaries that that group receives, they are less able 
to pay a fee than a good many other groups about which no question 
is raised about our giving service. It does seem to me that what we are 
doing in this area is justified under the legislation that sets up the 
program. 

Mr. Bussey. I can truthfully state I haven’t had any complaints 
or criticism from any private employment agency. But on the other 
hand it does seem to me that some of these activities are in direct 
competition with private placement agencies aad I wonder if it won't 
be pretty hard for some of them to stay in business in the face of such 
competition. 
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Mr. Goopww. I think all the figures show, Mr. Chairman, that the 
private 5 5 rr agencies have been expanding rather than con- 
tracting. I haven’t seen any figures for the country as a whole. [| 
doubt if there are any. I have seen some for individual cities. Of 
the ones I have seen, there is indicated an expansion of their activities 
rather than a contraction. 


MINORITY GROUPS POLICY 


Mr. Bussey. On page 23 of the justifications there are four items 
in the middle of the page. No. 1 states: 

Evaluate the operation of the new minority groups policy and review the ap- 
sea internal procedure recommended in conjunction with the policy. 

Visual ‘aids, handbooks and transcriptions for employment service offices de- 
signed to maximize the utilization of minority group workers to be developed. 

Study outline for State agencies in analyzing employers’ experience in the 
utilization of minority group workers to be developed. 

Would you give us a little more detail regarding what you are 
doing in this field, Mr. Goodwin? 

Mr. Goopwin. This all comes under our minority group section 
headed by Miss Church. I think again Mr. Motley can give you a 
better 
Mr. Morey. Our minority consultant, Miss Church, who has been 
recently appointed, works with organizations who are interested in 
this program and also works with our State agencies in their approach 
to the minority problem within their individual States. This is not 
a new development. The reason that it shows no development for 
1954 was that there was a period—in that period of time there was no 
one occupying that position, and we were training a new individual 
to replace the one that had resigned. 

We find that our local office personnel in bringing about greater 
utilization of minority workers need technical assistance in dealing 
with employers, and we attempt to provide it through the services of 
this individual. I might say that our staff and this particular section 
consists of 1 professional worker and 1 clerical worker. 

Mr. Keenan. We put out a new minority group policy a few months 
ago. It is referred to in the first statement. This was done after 
consultation with our Federal Advisory Council where we had a sub- 
committee of management, labor, and the public appointed to review 
our minority group policy. 

They came up with some recommendations. Those recommenda- 
tions were discussed with the Secretary of Labor, and as a result of 
such discussion the Bureau did come out with a new policy state- 
ment. We have sent that to the States. A lot of these points here 
are designed to make that new policy effective and to evaluate it as 
the States operate under it during this next year. 

If the committee is interested, we will be happy to place in the 
record a statement of the new minority group policy. 

Mr. Mortey. That policy is a part of the President’s program in 
this entire field. 

Mr. Bussey. Is the Bureau making any studies in collective bar- 
gaining agreements? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, sir, we are making no studies at all. 
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SOLICITATION OF SUPPORT FOR HIGHER APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Goodwin, the State directors of employment 
security on May 18, 1953, received the following telegram, which I 
must admit disturbed me just a little bit at the time. I am going to 
read the telegram to you: 

Appropriation bill reported out committee to House today covering grants to 
States next fiscal year provides basic appropriation 177.3 million covering same 
workload financed 197.1 million total appropriations current year. Bill also 
includes 10 million contingency fund making overall total 187.3 million in contrast 
213.6 million requested by Budget Bureau. Appropriation administration 
Public Law 78 to December 31 also reduced 350 thousand below request. For 
administration BES recommended 4.1 million against 4.45 million. Apparently 
principal reduction in BES appropriation applies to manpower programs. Infor 
mation now available indicates no recommendation by appropriations com- 
mittee where required reductions in States programs to be applied. Bill to be 
considered by House May 21. A 10-percent reduction between current total 
expenditure and basic recommendation together with increasing costs of goods 
and services cannot be absorbed without serious harm to program. Urgent that 
you advise your representatives in Congress particularly in the Senate effects of 
such reduction on program in your State. Advise me of action taken. 

Mr. BupeGe. Who signed the telegram? 

Mr. Bussey. I don’t know. That is what I am going to explore 
now. I wonder, Mr. Goodwin, if you could give us any information 
as to why a telegram like that would be sent out to the State directors, 
and whom you would suspect of sending such a telegram? 

Mr. Goopwin. This is the first time I have heard of the telegram, 
Mr. Chairman. I don’t know who sent it. 

Mr. Bussey. If my memory serves me right, I believe I had a 
little telephone discussion with you about the time this went out. 
Who is there in Washington that would possibly send out a telegram 
like this to bring pressure to bear on the Members of the House 
and the Senate? 

Mr. Goopwin. This telegram went out from Washington? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, May 18, 1953, just before we were to have the 
bill on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Goopwrn. I am sure that didn’t go out from anyone in our 
organization, including—— 

Mr. Bussey. I am not even thinking that it went out from your 
organization, Mr. Goodwin, I am trying to explore the situation, 
because frankly it irritates me. As far as I am personally concerned 
I wouldn’t like to think that any action of mine had done a worthwhile 
program any harm, but trying to pressure me, and other Members 
of Congress, into doing things, I resent very much. I would be more 
inclined to do just the opposite of what they want. 

I have been getting the same thing on another program during the 
last 48 hours. I have been flooded with letters from people wanting 
me to do what I can to have the $100,000 for the migratory labor 

rogram in the Bureau of Labor Standards included in the 1955 bill. 

have asked Mr. Dodson to bring me the names of all the people 
who were at this conference in the Department of Labor the week 
before last, because I am sure I will find some connection between 
these letters and the conference that Mr. Connolly had. 

Frankly, I don’t like it. It isn’t doing any bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor any good when they incite a flood of letters and_.tele- 
grams on these appropriations. 1 want the record to show that I 
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resent it very, very much. It is doing their cause more harm than it 
can possibly do good, because with me it can’t do them any bit of good. 
Every person in the United States could send me one of these form 
letters or telegrams on any appropriation or program and if I didn’t 
think it was just I wouldn’t accede to their pressure one iota. 

I want to get at the bottom of this telegram. You certainly have 
some idea where I can explore the situation to find out who was 
responsible for sending this telegram out of Washington to the State 
directors of employment security. 

Mr. Goopwin. Do you have any indication that that came from 
official sources? 

Mr. Bussey. No, sir. I don’t think it did come from official 
sources. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have had a policy on this which forbids anything 
of that kind going out. 

Mr. Bussey. ro sure you have. I haven’t the slightest idea or 
suspicion or any reason to believe that it came from official sources or 
anyone connected with your department. 

Mr. Goopwin. That would include the secretary of the interstate 
conference, who is on our payroll. He is under the same instructions 
as the rest of the organization on something of this kind. It is possible 
that it could have been sent by one of the State administrators who 
was in here at the time. I don’t know. I don’t recall back to that 
particular day as to whether any of them were here that had a re- 
sponsibility in interstate conference. I don’t know whether there 
were or not. That is the only thing I can think of at the moment, 
Mr. Chairman. I regret that that was done. I certainly want to 
cooperate. 

Mr. Bussey. It isn’t anything that you had anything to do with 
or had any jurisdiction over. I still resent it and I would like to get 
at the bottom of it. I am not familiar with all these agency’s pressure 
groups. The same thing happens in vocational education, vocational 
rehabilitation, and other programs. They have their State agencies. 
They have a representative in Washington. The representative sends 
out word, ‘Flood the members with telegrams and letters regarding 
increasing this appropriation.’”’ I want the record to show they are 
doing their cause a great deal of harm with me, notwithstanding how 
generous I may feel toward the programs. 

What agencies would represent the State directors of employment 
security here in Washington? What organization would possibly 
have a representative here that would send out that telegram? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know of any agencies. We are the only 
agency that has an official relationship to them. The only explana- 
tion that I can think of is if some of the representatives of the States 
themselves happened to be here and sent it out. I didn’t hear of it 
at the time. 

Mr. Bussey. I don’t believe that any representative of a State 
would send out 48 telegrams of that length to the State directors. 
This happened to be sent to me by one State director that resented it 
very much. I haven’t gone back to this man to ask him from whom he 
got it because I thought I could develop it here with you at the hear- 
ings this morning. 

Mr. Goopwtn. I would be glad to look into it. I will be glad to 
do some checking, Mr. Chairman. But I simply don’t know anything 
right now to suggest to you other than what I have said. - 
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If it came from outside Washington, it might have come from some 
of the State directors. But if it came from Washington, if the tcle- 
gram came from Washington, the possibility that I mentioned is the 
only one I can think of. 

Mr. Bussey. This directly involves your Bureau because it per- 
tains to the appropriation we were about ready to consider on the 
floor of the House. I would appreciate it if you would explore this 
matter. Frankly, it isn’t doing anyone any good to have telegrams 
like that sent out of Washington. 

Mr. Goopman. I can understand that. 

Mr. Bussey. I think the sooner some of these people realize that 
they are doing themselves harm by writing obvious pressure letters 
and telegrams, the sooner they will stop it. If a person will sit down 
and write to me concerning his ideas and beliefs on a subject and 
why he has such beliefs, that has a great deal of effect on me, and I 
am always glad to receive that kind of mail. But such letters are in 
an entirely different category from these floods of form letters that 
are obviously initiated by some pressure group, like these letters on 
the migrant-labor program. The letters that I have received in the 
last 48 hours have been written at the instigation of somebody, be- 
cause we don’t receive a bundle of letters like that from all over the 
United States within 48 hours unless it is pressure mail started by 
some lobby. 

I am only speaking for myself because I can’t speak for the other 
members of the committee. I want the record to show distinctly 
how I feel about it. (See page 481 for further information regarding 
this matter.) 

Mr. Budge? 


MINIMUM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Goodwin, based on the 1950 census of some 154 
million people in the United States, what do you feel is the irreducible 
minimum of unemployment? 

Mr. Goopwin. I would say, Mr. Congressman, we have about 
reached it in the last few years. We got down as low as about 
1,350,000 at one point. I think that represents just about as low as 
ee can go. Of course, in wartime, with certain controls, it got down 

elow that, but for all practical purposes it is difficult to get below 
1,500,000, actually, and stay there for any length of time. 

Mr. Buper. Then based upon the current estimate of the Bureau 
of the Census of 161 million people in the United States, what would 
you feel would be the irreducible minimum of unemployment? 

Mr. Goopwin. It would increase the amount by, I would say, not 
more than 100,000 or 200,000, something of that kind would be 
involved in the additional amount of population that we have had. 


TIME SPENT ON STUDIES, EXAMINATIONS, ETC. 


Mr. Bungee. I note throughout the presentation being made by 
the Bureau of Employment Security this morning that the three 
words, “‘examination, evaluation, study,” then, of course, the word 
“dissemination” appear frequently. Would you care to give the 
committee an estimate as to how much of your total man-hours is 
x in examination, evaluation, study, and dissemination? 

r. Goopwin. A good part of our work is, Mr. Congressman, in the 
As you know, the States do the 


nature of the Federal operation. 
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operating actually, we do a lot of what would be done in a private 
organization by the headquarters office. We get reports from the 
States. We study the experience in those States. We try to distill 
out the better experience, the more successful experience and make 
that available to other States. They can’t always adapt it because of 
the particular problems in that State. A good part of our job is 
that type of thing. We think it belps to strengthen the total system. 

Mr. Bunpae. If a State had a particular problem and it suspected 
that one of the other States might have done some work on it, 
wouldn’t it be a simple thing for that State office to write to the 
other State, rather than have you disseminate to all 48 States infor- 
mation in which only 1 or 2 might be interested? 

Mr. Goopwin. Your first question would be whether the State 
would know about it or not, or whether it would have to write to the 
whole 48 to find out. ‘ 

I think it is clear that there is a saving of time in having the Federal 
staff familiar with what is going on in all 48 and available to bring 
the experience of the other States to any given one. These things 
usually come up in terms of problems 

Mr. Bupar. What percentage of your total man-hours do you feel 
would be expended in that field? 

Mr. Goopwin. I wouldn’t have a figure offhand, Mr. Congressman. 
We don’t do very much by the way of direct operation. We do some 
in connection with the farm program and the employment service in 
clearing labor between the States. We do some technical work like 
the development of the occupational dictionary. But there would be 
a pretty large part of our program where a technical service is given 
to the State, a clearance of information on the system as a whole, a 
sort of repository for information about the entire employment secu- 
rity program. That is one of the functions that the Bureau serves. 

Mr. Bunge. The wey you are describing it, the major portion of 
your man-hours would be expended in that field? 

Mr. Goopwin. I said “a large part.” I think a major portion 
would be a little strong in terms of how much. If you would like, 
I would be glad to make a little analysis and furnish it for the record, 
or for you personally, whatever you would care to have. 

Mr. Bupas. I would appreciate it if you would furnish it for the 
record. 

Mr. Goopwin. All right. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Estrmate or Man-Hours Spent on Activities Coverep By Worps “ExamINna- 
tion,” “Srupy,’? “DIssEMINATION” 


Upon analysis of the appropriation request the Bureau finds it is not possible 
to determine precisely what activities are properly covered by the words “evalua- 
tion,” “study,” “examination,” and ‘“dissemination.’”’ For example, in the 
process of budgeting administrative funds for the State agencies the requests 
from the States are carefully examined by both the regional offices and the head- 
quarters office of the Bureau. In such an examination, provosed State programs, 
and methods and procedures for putting them into effect are studied and 
evaluated and ultimately the results are disseminated to the State agency. 

An integral part of the process is the continuous contact maintained by Bureau 
representatives with the State agencies which provides the Bureau with knowl- 
edge of State operations and through which information and assistance is given 
to the State agencies. If the words “examination,” “evaluation,” “study,” and 
“dissemination” were interpreted to include this item it is the opinion of the 
Bureau that approximately 60 percent of the personal service time would be 
spent in these activities. 
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COMPARISON OF STATE AND FEDERAL SALARIES 


Mr. BupGe. Have you made any comparison of the salaries within 
the Bureau and the salaries paid in the State organizations? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have the average figures for both. 

Mr. BupGe. What is the average for both? 

Mr. Keenan. The State figure is $3,875. That is the average for 
all 48 States for all personnel. 

Mr. Bupexr. That compares, under the present budget for 1955, 
with $5,970 for the Bureau? 

Mr. Love. That is right. 

Mr. Goopwin. Of course, you have to keep in mind that in the 
States they have a heavy percentage of processing personnel. It 
means clerks, and that type of personnel. We have a relatively small 
percentage of that kind of personnel in the Federal Bureau. 

Mr. Bupa. You still have quite a bit of disparity between the 
salaries paid in the two fields? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is an entirely different operation, Mr. Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Bungee. I appreciate that. I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty? 


REQUEST TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


. Fogarty. What did you ask the Bureau of Budget for? 

Mr. Goopwin. Do you have that figure, Mr. Love? 

Mr. Love. Yes; $5,247,000. 

Mr. Focarrty. Five million two hundred and forty-seven thousand? 

Mr. Love. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foaarty. They cut you $487,000? 

Mr. Love. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where does that cut apply? 

Mr. Keenan. $340,000 in the Veterans’ Employment Service, and 
approximately $150,000 in other parts of the bureau. There was a 
reduction of 6 positions in the Farm Placement Service, approximately 
7 positions in our R. and A. and a couple of positions in the Employ- 
ment Service, several positions in the fiscal and regional offices. 

Mr. Foaarty. The largest cut by the Bureau of the Budget was in 
the Veterans’ Employment Service? 

Mr. Keenan. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. Where they suffered a loss of 46 positions from 1954? 

Mr. Keenan. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarty. When was this budget worked up? 

Mr. Keenan. Last summer. We start in July. It is submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget in late August or early September. This 
year it had to be there by September 15. We had our hearing some 
time in October. 

Mr. Focarty. Would you take into consideration last July, August, 
or September the rate of unemployment that we would be having at 
the present time? 

Mr. Keenan. Not to a very large extent, sir. The official esti- 
mates at that time did not show as much unemployment. 

Mr. Focarty. As I understood one of your statements, Mr. Good- 
win, you are operating now with fewer positions than you have had 
in the last 10 years; is that right? 
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Mr. Goopwin. Yes. This would bring it back to less positions than 
we have had in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Focarrty. Since 1944 or 1945; right after the war? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 


TEACHER PLACEMENT 


Mr. Focarty. There was some discussion about the Teachers’ 
Placement Service. I remember a discussion several years ago about 
the Teachers’ Placement Service. I can’t remember what brought 
it on. 

Mr. Mort ey. It was in 1950. 

gy go ig What happened in 1950, if anything? What did 
we do? 

Mr. Mortery. The subject was brought to the attention of this 
committee for the reason that previously, in 1945 and 1946, the com- 
mittee objected to the participation in the teachers’ placement pro- 
gram by the Employment Service. That matter was brought to the 
attention of this committee in 1950. There was a discussion of it. 
It was the opinion of the committee at that time that that was a 
justifiable activity for the State employment services, and that funds 
could be used for that purpose. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think we heard some testimony from some of these 
private employment agencies at the same time, didn’t we? 

Mr. Mortey. That is correct. 

Mr. Focarry. As I remember it, we came to the conclusion that 
we were not in competition with the private employment agencies. 

Mr. Mort ey. I have the exact wording here, Mr. Congressman. It 
is in report 228 of the House of Representatives appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1950. The statement is as follows: 

In its formal presentation to the committee the Director of the Bureau of 
Employment Security raised the question of the Employment Service system 
engaging or concerning itself with placement activities in fields in which private 
placement agencies are engaged. his committee is in agreement with the state- 
ment that the Employment Service system under the basic law has responsibilities 
for making its facilities available to all occupational groups and all employers in 
addition to the more direct function of serving as a job-exposure facility in the 
administration of the unemployment-compensation system. 

Mr. Fogarry. I don’t think I was convinced at the time that the 
placing of teachers by the few State employment services was neces- 
sary. You say you have 20 positions now handling the Teachers’ 
Placement Service in 11 States? 

Mr. Mor tey. I think I ought to explain that a little further, Mr. 
Congressman. There are 11 States that maintain a separate teachers’ 
placement, which involves 20 positions. However, all of the States 
participate in this placement activity as a part of their normal local 
office operation. 

Mr. Focarry. I didn’t know that was so. You mean, a superin- 
tendent of schools will contact the employment service office to see 
if they have any teachers available? 

Mr. Mortey. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there a shortage of teachers at the present time? 

Mr. Mort ey. Yes, there is, especially in certain parts of the country. 

Mr. Focarty. What are these 11 States? Will you put them in 
the record? 

Mr. Mortey. Yes. 
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(The list referred to is as follows:) 
LIST OF 11 STATES TO WHICH GRANTS WERE MADE IN 1954 FOR TEACHERS PLACEMENT 


Colorado Indiana South Dakota 
Connecticut Kentucky Utah 

Idaho Montana Wisconsin 
Illinois North Dakota 


ADDITIONAL COSTS BEING ABSORBED 


Mr. Foearry. In your estimate for salaries and expenses, are you 

going to be obliged to absorb the penalty-mail costs for the coming 
ear? 

7 Mr. Goopwin. Yes. Do you have a figure on that? 

Mr. Love. It runs around $20,000 a year. 

Mr. Fogarty. What other costs are you required to absorb or 
going to absorb? 

Mr. Foster. There will be in-grade increases. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much is that? 

Mr. Lovr. About $60,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Are there any other costs? 

Mr. Foster. Those are the principal ones. 

Mr. Focarry. You are going to absorb about $90,000 in additional 
costs over and above the basic expenses of operation last year; is 
that right? 

Mr. Foster. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. This is the first time I have heard of this telegram. 
It seems to me that the State director, whoever he was, should have 
informed the chairman who this individual was that sent this telegram 
because I agree with the chairman that I don’t like to be pressured 
into these things. 

I think the State directors have a perfect right to know whatTis 
going on. I thought if there was any organization of State people 
that kept bidiemed’ it was the State directors of employment services. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentlemen yield right there? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. I might say that the State directors are kept in- 
formed and very well informed because on the same day that telegram 
went out, fiscal letter 290 went out from the Department of Labor 
to all State employment security agencies. In that letter Mr. Good- 
win advised them of the action of the committee in some detail. 

I have no quarrel with that whatsoever. I think it is perfectly 
legitimate to keep the State agencies advised. He gives them the 
facts on the action of the committee. But he doesn’t say, like this 
telegram does, “Urgent that you advise your representatives in 
Congress particularly in the Senate effects of such reduction on pro- 
gram in your State. Advise me of action taken.” 

I have just been so busy on so many other problems that I haven’t 
had a chance to run this down but I intend to determine who sent this 
telegram out. 

r. FERNANDEZ. When did you get the information? 
Mr. Bussey. Last year, after the bill was reported. 
Mr. Fernanvez. That is pretty nearly a year ago. 
Mr. Bussey. It will be a year the end of May. 
Mr. Fernanvez. Off the record. 
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(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Goopwun. I just want to add to what I said, that I have taken 
the occasion several times to caution the State directors against this 
very kind of thing quite recently. 

Mr. Focarry. Every once in a while I reeeive in my office a copy 
of some kind of release called the Adviser, I believe. That often seems 
to have information ahead of time on action that congressional com- 
mittees have taken that would be of interest to the State directors of 
employment services. I understand that a former State director of 
employment service, Mr. Rector, has been the executive director of 
this pamphlet, or whatever it should be termed, called the Adviser. 
He was at one time chairman of the Interstate Conference, and 7 or 
8 years ago appeared before this committee. 

Mr. Bussey. Does that man represent the State directors of em- 
ployment security? 

Mr. Fogarty. He did at one time, but now is director or publisher 
of the “Adviser.”” He has information in there many times which is 
published before it gets to the floor of the House, I know. 

Mr. Goopwin. As far as I know, Mr. Congressman, he has never 
entered into the appropriations field. He has concentrated on the 
substantive legislation in reference to that program. But if he has 
ever sent out anything on appropriations, I am not aware of it. He 
may have, but I am just not aware of it. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t think I have any more questions. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TRANSFERS TO OTHER APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Frernanpez. Mr. Goodwin, in your justifications on page 1, 
you show transfers of $9,100 to Office of Secretary of Labor, and 
$17,500 for Bureau of Employees Compensation. How did that come 
about? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that was postage money, sir. Mr. Foster, 
can you give the full story on that? 

My. Foster. Yes. That was a transfer made within the Depart- 
ment to the Office of the Secretary and to the Bureau of Employees 
Compensation to help them absorb in part the postage cost for the 
current year. We had some funds, Mr. Congressman, that were not 
used because certain positions in the Veterans Employment Service 
were not filled during the year, and therefore we were able to make 
these funds available to the department to compensate in part for the 
postage costs which they had to absorb. 

Mr. Fernanpez. About how much of that, if you know, was for 
postage cost? 

Mr. Foster. Sir? 

Mr. Fernanpez. How much of that, if you know, went for the 
absorption of postage cost? 

Mr. Hupson. All of it went for postage, Mr. Fernandez. 


UTILIZATION OF INDIANS FOR FARM WORK 


Mr. Fernanpez. On page 10 of the justifications it is stated that 
there is an effort being made for increased utilization of American 
Indians on farm jobs. Can you tell us what has been done about that 
this last year? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, I have some figures here some place, if I can 
locate them. In the calendar year 1953 there were 22,000 placed on 
reservation, rather, reservation Indians that were placed. The overall 
figure on placements of Indians was 48,000. That includes the 22,000 
of reservation Indians. That is for the country as a whole. 

The estimate for 1955 is up slightly. It is an increase of about 500. 

Mr. Fernanpez. I don’t suppose you have them broken down by 
States? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. 

Mr. Fosrer. As a matter of fact, we really don’t get statistics 
specifying Indians from the States, because we show no race, color, or 
creed on applications and therefore they are reported as any other 
applicant. 

Mr. Keenan. We have been making a special drive on the reserva- 
tion Indians, but in the regular placements we can’t distinguish an 
Indian from another applicant. Because of the unemployment on 
the reservations we need a cooperative program to go in and interview 
on the reservations, such as the Navaho reservation in New Mexico, 
for example. 

There has been some farm money made available to some of the 
States for special recruitment drives for Indians because they are 
domestic workers, particularly for farm work in the Rocky Mountain 
States and in the Dakotas. We have gotten the placements up 
considerably from what they were 4 or 5 years ago. At the moment 
they seem to be at a sort of plateau in the placement effort from 
reservations because after the matter is fully explained to the Indians 
themselves there are a certain number of them who for reasons of their 
own do not care to leave the reservation. 

Mr. Fernanpez. | didn’t ask who had been employed or how many. 
What I asked was what was being done about it. It states that this 
program can be developed, revised, and so forth, to increase the 
utilization of Indians in farm jobs. What I had in mind was, what 
are you doing toward bringing the farmers and Indians together. 
For example, have you had any conferences in your agency with the 
Navaho Indians, where there is a lot of unemployment, respecting 
their going to southern New Mexico for the cotton crops? 

Mr. Keenan. Last year we had a national or rather, an area meet- 
ing with the Indians. Perhaps Mr. Motley can speak to that. 

Mr. Mor ey. It is either this week or last week that there was a 
meeting in northern Arizona. I have forgotten the name of the 
particular town. There were to be representatives from New Mexico, 
Arizona, and some of the other States for the purpose of planning the 
employment of the Navahos during the coming year, as well as the 
other tribes located in that same reservation area. A similar meeting 
was held last year. 

Mr. Keenan. At the meeting last year we explored with the Indian 
Service placements in agriculture, placements on the railroads, a 
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number of them are being used on the railroads, and other placement 
opportunities. 

Mr. Fernanpez. There is a great deal of progress being made in 

lacing them in railroad work. But it seems to me that the Navaho 
el if you could induce them to go to the cotton working area, it 
would be helpful. It is seasonal and it would suit them fine. The 
Indian likes seasonal work. He wants to go home every 2 or 3 months. 
But I have never heard of any of the Navaho Indians going south to 
pick any cotton. 

Mr. Keenan. I had a discussion a few weeks ago with the employ- 
ment security administrator in your home State on this very problem. 
What you are saying is completely true. The Navahos have refused 
employment in cotton picking in the southern counties near the 
border. The reason is that they say they can’t stand the heat. They 

refer working in northern New Mexico, Colorado and other States. 

believe the administrator in your State several months ago went up 
and had a meeting with the Navaho tribal council. He said he spent 
6 hours in conference with them. That was one of the points that 
was discussed. But he did not get a successful result in getting any 
of them to accept referral for picking cotton. They said that they 
weren’t interested in picking cotton but in other work. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Since they have not picked cotton in the past, I 
don’t think they would know too much about it. If a small group 
could be taken down to the cotton fields, I believe others would follow. 
That was done with the railroad people. They took a few and more 
and more followed. 

Mr. Larin. Could I point out in connection with this group of 
people in your State that one of our representatives is attending a 
meeting, or was last week in the State of Washington, and got a com- 

laint that they sent three buses down and then couldn’t get the 
ndians. I cite that to illustrate the fact these Indians are being 
utilized to the maximum amount that they can recruit. We have 
more orders seasonally for Indians than they can supply. That is 
true not only in your State, but in all States, 


STUDY OF ADEQUACY OF BENEFIT PAYMENTS 


Mr. FerNanpez. On page 25 of the justifications, where you de- 
scribe the work that is to be done by the 8 additional employees 
which are requested, you state that 5 of those are for a study to de- 
termine the relationship of benefit payments to the total resources 
available to the beneficiaries and their families, including the extent 
to which they resort to supplementary aid, exhaust savings, and liqui- 
date other assets. 

Could you enlarge on that? : ’ 

Mr. Keenan. That is a program that Mr. Goodwin mentioned in 
discussion with the chairman a few minutes ago, where we were ask- 
ing for 5 positions for the Bureau and some 60 positions in the States 
as a result of the discussions with our advisory’council and the agree- 
ment with them to make the study of benefit adequacy in the States 
in 1955. 

Mr. Goopwin. It gets into this sort of thing, Mr. Congressman; in 
the absence of a study in this area we really don’t have any informa- 
tion as to whether or not people on unemployment insurance are able 
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to get by with the amount they receive from the States without 
placing a mortgage on their home, if they own one, or going into other 
kinds of debts. 

We really don’t know whether the program is meeting the objec- 
tives that were stated for the program at the time it was established 
originally. The principal objective that was stated at that time was 
that unemployment insurance is supposed to tide over a family 
between jobs without having to go into debt or doing such things as 
liquidating their home. ‘This is to find out if it is meeting the objec- 
tives that it was set up to do. The only study that has been made 
from that approach has been one that was made in the chairman’s 
State several years ago. We feel that it would be very enlightening 
to have this information. So we proposed that these 8 or 9 States 
would make this kind of survey among their beneficiaries. 

Mr. Fernanpez. In other words, in simple language, it is to deter- 
mine whether or not payments provided by the law are sufficient? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Keenan. In 1939 the average weekly benefit payment around 
the country averaged 41 percent of the average weekly wages. Now 
it averages 33 percent of the average weekly wages. There have 
been some people who think benefits have not kept pace with wages. 
There have been others who have thought that the percentages are 
not important, that the benefits are adequate. The study in these 
8 or 9 specific States is to get some facts. 

Mr. Fernanvez. If the facts reveal it is inadequate, it will be up 
to Congress to change it? 

Mr. Keenan. No, it is largely up to the State legislatures. It 
would be a body of information if the State agencies could take into 
consideration with their advisory councils and their governors and 
their legislators im evaluating the adequacy of their own State’s 
program. 

Mr. Fernanvez. Aren’t the insurance payments fixed by law? 

Mr. Goopwin. State law. 

Mr. Fernanveg. If they are fixed by law, the studies wouldn’t 
change the payments? 

Mr. Goopwin. No, sir. 

Mr. Keenan. The other three positions in the 8 that you mentioned 
are i1 respect to the work in the area on fraud and overpayments that 
were .liscussed earher. 

Mr. Fernanpez. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


STATISTICAL REPORTING 


Mr. Bussey. Speaking of surveys and reporting, Mr. Goodwin, I 
have here 18 different forms that I understand are required, by the 
Bureau of Employment Security, to be filled out by the various 
States. 

One complaint that I think is more or less universal is the fact that 
the States have to complete so many different forms for the Bureau in 
Washington. This one is entitled, “Experience Rating Accounts.”’ 
It looks almost like a bedsheet, it is so big. Isn’t there some way we 
could cut down on the number of forms and volume of reporting? 
By the time some of these statistics are reported in here to Washing- 
ton aren’t they more or less obsolete? 
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Mr. Goopwin. No; I don’t think so, Mr. Chairman During the 
last year we have made a complete survey of this whole area. We 
felt that particularly in view of the reduction in the amount of money 
available to the States that we have an obligation to cut this down to 
the very minimum. So we made a study last summer and early fall. 
This was done in connection with a committee of the State adminis- 
trators, working with us. We eliminated a number of reports at 
that time and we simplified others. I am definitely of the opinion 
now that we have it down to a minimum at this time. 

Mr. Keenan. | had a report home with me that I was reading over 
the weekend, a report from our Reports and Analysis Division, on the 
final results of this 7 months’ activity in reducing these reports. It 
told of the meeting they had a few weeks ago with the Interstate 
Conference Committee. It lists all our reports in the Bureau, those 
that have been simplified and the considerations that went into keep- 
ing some that we kept. If the committee would be interested, either 
for the record or if the clerk would be interested informally, we would 
be happy to make a copy of that report available. I think it would 
show the committee we have gone into it seriously. I would be happy 
to send a copy up here if you would be interested in having it. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mav I ask one more question? 

Mr. Busrey. Certainly. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If vou can get along with a half-million-dollar 
reduction this vear, whv couldn't ou get along with it last vear? 

Mr. Goopwin. A half-million reduction in our salaries and expenses 
item? 

Mr. Fernanpez. Yes. That is what it amounts to, does it not, a 
half million dollars? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. We did have a reduction last year. We did 
have that, Mr. Congressman. If I understood your question cor- 
rectly, that is what you had in mind. 

Mr. Fernanpez. But you didn’t have this reduction that we are 
asked to give you now. You are being cut one-half million dollars 
for this coming year and if you can get ase this coming year without 
that half million dollars why couldn’t you get along without that last 
year? What is the difference between this and last year? 

Mr. Focarry. The Bureau of the Budget cut $487,000. That 
doesn’t say that Congress is going to let this thing stand. 

Mr. Fernanpez. The Bureau of the Budget could also have cut 
them last year. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t care what the Bureau of the Budget does. I 
think it is about time that the committee decide not to pay too much 
attention to the Bureau of the Budget and act themselves on these 
ions. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure if the gentlemen will refer to past hearings, 
they will see many occasions where I have admonished the various 
agencies of Government that the Bureau of the Budget does not make 
the appropriation but the Congress does. 

Mr. FerNnanpez. Is it the answer then that you may not be able to 
do it, that the Bureau of the Budget made a mistake? 

Mr. Bussey. That is for the committee to decide. 

Mr. Frernanpez. That is what I am trying to find out, what kind 
of recommendation we should make. 
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VeTERANS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Faulkver, for the Veterans Employment Service 
you are asking for a reduction from 158 to 112 positions, according to 
the budget justifications? 

Mr. FauLkner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. This Service was given $1,100,000 last year and the 
Bureau of the Budget is recommending $700,000 this year; is that 
right? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. If you have a statement to make on this request we 
will be glad to receive it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. FautKner. The Veterans Employment Service activities are 
based on the statutory requirements of the Wagner-Peyser Act, the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944, as amended, and the Vet- 
erans Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. It is the responsibility of 
the Veterans Employment Service and its representatives in all the 
States and Territories to exercise functional supervision of the services 
to veterans through local offices of the State employmeni security 
agencies to insure that an effective job counseling and employment 
placement service is maintained for veterans. 

The President’s Reorganization Plan No. 2, effective August 20, 
1949, transferred the functions of the Veterans Placement Service 
Board, which determined the policies of the Veterans Employment 
Service, to the Secretary of Labor and abolished the Board. The 
functions of the Chairman of the Veterans Placement Service Board 
were of course also transferred to the Secretary of Labor and the 
responsibility for their performance was lodged with the Secretary or, 
subject to his direction, with the Chief of the Veterans Employment 
Service. 

The State veterans employment representatives must insure that 
the policies of the Secretary of Labor and the policies and procedures 
of the Bureau of Employment Security on special services for veterans 
are carried out by the State agencies. The successful rehabilitation 
of disabled veterans, the reabsorption into the labor force of large 
numbers of reservists who have been inducied into the Armed Forces 
for the second time since 1940, the most advantageous use of the 
training benefits available to veterans, the number of veterans who 
will draw unemployment compensation, and the overall readjustment 
of veterans as a group will depend largely on the manner in which 
these policies and procedures are carried out. 

As of November 30, 1953, there were 20,401,000 veterans of the 
wars of the United States, of which approximately 2,300,000 were 
veterans with service since the start of the Korean campaign. The 
employment-counseling and job-finding assistance required by this 
significant segment of the working population can best be illustrated 
by the number of veterans served by local employment offices in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1953. During that period 1,573,000 vet- 
erans registered for employment, of which 196,475 were counseled. 
Local offices made 1,551,000 veteran placements. The first 6 months’ 
operation in the current fiscal year indicates that there will be substan- 
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tial increases in the number of veterans filing new applications 
with the resulting demands for increased counseling and placement 
activities. 

The 1955 budget estimate requests 112 positions for the Veterans’ 
Employment Service. This will provide a veterans’ employment repre- 
sentative and a secretary in each of the 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, together with a head- 
quarters staff of 4 professional and 4 secretarial positions. The 
budget estimate provides for the elimination of 46 positions from the 
current staffing pattern. These reductions will necessitate a signifi- 
cant revision in our present operating programs. Major efforts must 
be devoted to functional supervision while other programs such as 
job promotion, cooperative working arrangements with other agencies, 
and community organizations and relationships with veterans’ organi- 
zations will have to be curtailed. The following is a brief summary 
of how the Veterans’ Employment Service proposes to carry out its 
responsibilities during fiscal year 1955, 


FUNCTIONAL SUPERVISION 


The State veterans employment representatives will devote the 
major portion of their time to functional supervision including eval- 
uation of services to veterans. Careful analyses will be made of all 
pertinent local office narrative and statistical reports and the closest 
possible working relationships will be maintained with State agency 
staff members in the development, preparation and review of policies, 
procedures and information to carry out veterans employment pro- 
grams. Each veterans employment representative will ta seanied 
to visit and evaluate services to veterans in every local office within 
his State at least once during the fiscal year. During the current 
fiscal year, it is anticipated that the field staff of the Veterans Employ- 
ment Service will make 7,200 local office visits. With the reduced 
staff for the fiscal year 1955, it is expected that local office visits will 
drop to approximately 5,700. 


JOB PROMOTION 


The State veterans employment representatives will curtail their 
efforts in job promotion but must maintain their responsibility for 
promoting the interest of employers in employing veterans. In order 
to do this, they must continue, although on a reduced scale, to initiate 
and participate in informational, educational, and public relations 
activities designed to develop more job opportunities and to stimulate 
the employment of veterans, particularly disabled veterans. The 
Veterans ener ea Service field staff will make approximately 
17,700 employer contacts during the present fiscal year. With the 
reduced staff, the State veterans employment representatives will 
make approximately 7,100 employer visits during the fiscal year 1955. 
These contacts will be on a more selected basis with emphasis on 
employer visits which will improve employment possibilities for the 
severely disabled veterans. 
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LIAISON AND COOPERATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 


The State veterans employment representatives will continue to 
maintain cooperative relationships with the Veterans’ Administration 
and other Federal and State agencies to insure prompt placement of 
rehabilitated disabled veterans and to assist veterans with problems 
related to their employment. However, the time devoted to this 
activity must be limited, and, therefore, only those contacts necessary 
to evaluate and carry out existing agreements with the Veterans’ 
Administration and other agencies will be maintained. It is estimated 
that the Veterans Employment Service field staff will make approxi- 
mately 9,300 contacts with other Federal and State agencies and 
interested community groups during fiscal year 1954. The number of 
these contacts will be cut to approximately 3,800 on the planned 
1955 operation. 

The State veterans employment representatives must continue to 
cooperate and maintain close working relationships with the elected 
and paid officials of all veterans organizations in order to keep veterans 
advised of opportunities for employment and to encourage and 
assist these organizations with their own employment programs. 
However, this activity must be curtailed during fiscal year 1955, 
and State veterans employment representatives will concentrate on 
District and State headquarters of these organizations. Availability 
of State veterans employment representatives for appearances before 
local veteran groups will be limited, but essential appearances before 
Department and State committees and conventions will be maintained. 
The Veterans Employment Service field staff will make approximately 
9,100 contacts with veterans organizations during the current fisca! 
year. These contacts will be reduced to approximately 3,600 for the 
fiscal year 1955. 

Plans are being made to reduce the administrative workload of the 
State veterans employment representatives. Regular reporting 
requirements will be streamlined and requests for special reports will 
be held to a minimum. At the present time approximately 34,500 
veterans visit the offices of the field staff of the Veterans Employment 
Service per year. Although this workload will undoubtedly not 
diminish, efforts will be made to channel these veterans to local 
employment offices rather than to the offices of the State veterans 
employment representatives. 

he headquarters office of the Veterans Employment Service has 
averaged between 500 and 600 individual requests from veterans for 
employment assistance per year. These letters have usually been 
referred from the White House, congressional offices, veterans organi- 
zations’ headquarters or other Government agencies. Each of these 
requests have necessitated careful analysis, referral to appropriate 
field representative, follow up, and report to the referring party. 
Similar correspondence loads have been carried by the individual State 
veterans employment representatives’ offices, necessitating a consid- 
erable expenditure of time and effort. Although the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service has no control over the number of letters it receives, 
efforts will be made to develop procedures for processing these letters 
in order to lessen the time and effort currently being expended by the 
Veterans Employment Service field staff. 
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In addition to the above activities, the State veterans employment 
representatives must continue to assume primary responsibility for 
employment services provided the nearly 1 million servicemen who 
will be released from the Armed Forces during fiscal year 1955. At 
the present time servicemen are being separated in significant numbers 
from 70 different military installations and hospitals. Necessary 
liaison must be maintained with commanding officers of these military 
installations and hospitals to insure that dischargees are informed of 
the rights, benefits and services (employment, reemployment rights, 
unemployment insurance benefits, apprentice training and other infor- 
mation related to the selection of an occupation and placement into 
employment) which are administered by the Department of Labor. 
It is generally recognized that a period of military service initially 
places a worker at a disadvantage in the labor market due to one or 
more reasons directly traceable to his service such as lack of civilian 
work experience, older than the normal entrace age for apprentice- 
ship or on-job training, inability to utilize his military skills in civilian 
occupations, existence of a service-connected disability, etc. As a 
result it is necessary to stimulate an interest and a sympathetic under- 
standing on the part of employers and the public in this problem. 
After nearly 15 years of war and national emergencies, it is becoming 
increasingly more difficult to maintain this interest and to persuade 
employers to give veterans any special consideration. Consequently, 
the Veterans Employment Service and its field representatives must 
maintain these four basic programs if they are to carry out the legis- 
lative directive contained in title 1V of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 as amended: 

In the enactment of the provisions of this title (title IV, GI bill) Congress 
declares as its intent and purpose that there shall be an effective job counseling 
and employment placement service for veterans, and that to this end, policies 


shall be promulgated and administered, so as to provide for them the maximum 
of job opportunity in the field of gainful employment. 


REQUEST TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Busrey. What was vour request to the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. FaunKner. $1,047,000. 

Mr. Bussey. What justification did the Bureau of the Budget 
give for reducing this? 

Mr. Fau.tkKner. They never gave me any. Maybe Mr. Hudson 
can speak on that. 

Mr. Hupson. We very seldom get anything from the Bureau of 
the Budget in writing as to the reasons why they reduce appropriation 
requests. In this particular instance the information we got was 
that they felt the program could be carried out with 1 man and 1 girl, 
on an average, assigned to a State. On that basis they specifically 
reduced the budget request which would allow a program of that 
kind and involve this kind of cut. 

Mr. Fau_xner. Did you ever learn their argument? 

Mr. Hupson. No. 

Mr. Bussey. I just can’t see anv justification for their reasoning 
whatsoever. For instance, here is the State of Nevada with 160,083 
population as compared with New York’s 14, 830,192, or nearly 93 
times the population of the State of Nevada, and they expect 1 man 
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and 1 girl to take care of a State like New York the same as a State 
the size of Nevada. 

I would just like for somebody if they could, and I don’t see how 
they could, show me how you can justify that inequity. It just 
doesn’t seem reasonable to me. 

We can do a little rapid calculating here out of curiosity. We will 
take the gentleman’s State of Idaho with a population of 588,637 
against New York. New York has more than 20 times the popula- 
tion of the State of Idaho. Or we can take the State of the gentle- 
man from New Mexico, Mr. Fernandez. That State has a population 
of 681,187 according to the census figures of 1950. Take the State 
of California with a population of 10,586,223. Take my own State 
of Illinois with a population of 8,712,176. Each to have one repre- 
sentative according to this plan. It is about the most ridiculous 
thing I have ever heard of. 

It is just humanly impossible for 1 man and 1 girl in 1 of these 
larger States to even begin to carry out the program that they are 
supposed to. They wouldn’t have time to look at their mail let alone 
answer it or help the number of people that come in to get information 
that they are entitled to under the law. 

As you gentlemen know, this is a program that I have been par- 
ticularly interested in because I was a member of the veterans legis- 
lative committee-in the 78th Congress that brought out the original 
GI bill ef rights which started this program. 

I was probably the member of the committee who worked more 
closely with the American Legion and the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
on this GI bill of rights than anyone else, and I have a very particular 
interest in this program. 

What the Bureau of the Budget is trying to do is wreck the program. 
I don’t see why they didn’t have the courage to say to you people, 
“We are going to disallow everything and not let you have a dime.” 

I think it would have been much more reasonable. But I am sure 
that Congress isn’t going to see this program wrecked by cutting it 
down to a point where it will not be able to operate. After spendin 
$130 billion all over the 4 corners of the globe on these foreign-aid 
programs, that have never stopped nor contained communism, we’re 
asked to make a reduction in the Veterans Employment Service, with 
additional men coming back from Korea, and the large number of 
veterans we already have in the country today. It seems to me we 
need this program more than at any other time in the history of our 
country. 

Of course, it isn’t any secret that I felt so strongly on this particular 
program that, even after the House of Representatives had passed 
their appropriation bill, I did a very unusual thing and went before 
the Senate committee and testified for an increase over there. I 
think that was in fiscal year 1952 and 1953. If necessary I will do it 
again this year. 

Mr. Faulkner, is there anything that you would like to add to your 
statement on this? 

Mr. Favuikner. I would like, if it meets with your approval, to 
put in the record, 2 job descriptions of 2 of our men. That is a 
question that has seemed to bother the Bureau of the Budget and 
1 or 2 other people, what our men actually do. Do you think that 
would be advisable? 
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Mr. Bussey. I would be very happy to have you put them in. 

Mr. Fauikner. It is a succinct statement and covers very ably, 
I think, what these men actually do by example. If that meets with 
your approval, we will put them in. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, they will be inserted at this point 
in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Jos Description By CHARLES D. Laturop, State VeTeRANs’ EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR IDAHO 


I. A. INTRODUCTION 


As veterans’ employment representative for the State of Idaho, I am adminis- 
tratively responsible for the execution of the Secretary of Labor’s placement 
agaca pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 346, 78th Congress, as amended. 

n order to insure that these policies are carried out by the local offices of the 
Idaho State Employment Service, I functionally supervise the registration of 
veterans in local employment offices for suitable types of employment and place- 
ment of veterans in employment; I assist in securing and maintaining current 
information as to the various types of available employment opportunities in 
public works and private industry or business; I promote the interest of employers 
in employing veterans; I maintain regular contacts with employers and veterans 
organizations with a view to keeping employers advised of veterans available for 
employment and veterans advised of opportunities for employment; and I assist 
in every possible way in improving working conditions and the advancement of 
employment of veterans. The Idaho State Employment Service operates 27 
local offices, with a staff of 107 employees and provides job counseling and 
placement services for a veteran population of 80,000. 


B. DUTIFS 


1. Functional supervision activities 


I am assigned by the United States Department of Labor, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, Veterans Fmployment Service, to the headquarters staff of the 
Idaho Employment Security Agency in Boise, Idaho. the capacity of 
State agency staff member, I attend regular and special staff meetings of the 
agency and I participate in these meetings by discussion and presentation of 
matters pertaining to policy, procedure, personnel, and training, with a view 
toward increasing the effectiveness and creating a more efficient employment 
service which in turn may serve the best interest of veterans in Idaho. In 
addition to attending State agency staff meetings, I also attend placement division 
staff meetings, participating in the same manner and capacity. 

I maintain a close relationship and work harmoniously with appropriate State 
agency officials, such as the executive director, assistant director in charge of 
unemployment insurance, assistant director in charge of placement division, 
field supervisors, training and special services supervisors. 

I regularly and frequently review and discuss with them existing methods of 
procedure which affect services to veterans, and I present recommendations for 
effecting improvements and changes that will produce greater efficiency and ade- 
quacy in the treatment of veterans. I discuss my evaluation of services to 
veterans in local employment service offices basing my discussion upon studies of 
statistical and narrative reports. I bring to their attention services of an out- 
standing nature that have been rendered, accomplishments of high quantity and 
quality, and I solicit their help and cooperation in correcting activities that are 
ineffectual and in need of improvement. I report my findings resulting from visits 
in local offices and my considered solution to problems found and make recom- 
mendations calculated to improve employment services to veterans. 

After determining the extent of revisions in policies and procedures necessary 
for improvement, and after receiving appropriate approval and concurrence, [ 
transmit written directives and instructions to provide specific information and 
recommendations for improving deficient activities. This I do by means of 
letters, special bulletins and memorandums. Periodically I conduct training 
programs, calling in local office veterans’ employment representatives to a central 

tion for the purpose of conferring on such phases of veterans’ employment as 
are necessary. hese conferences are conducted for orientation, refresher and 
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training purposes and consist of clarification of new procedures, discussions on 
existing methods and procedures, panel presentation of special services, written 
presentations of important phases in the placement process and illustrated ex- 
amples of effective and efficient treatment of veterans and disabled veterans. 
Materials used are Employment Security Manual, policies established by the State 
agency, bulletins, memorandums, and directives received from the Bureau of 
Employment Security and United States Veterans Employment Service and other 
informational materials as provided by such agencies as the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, State welfare commission, State vocational rehabilitation commission, 
selective service, Idaho Military District, United States Civil Service Commission, 
Bureau of Reemployment Rights, Bureau of Apprenticeship Training and various 
agencies and organizations actively interested in the welfare and employment of 
veterans. Other training activities include reviewing registration procedures, 
counseling and testing procedures, selection and referral of veterans and handi- 
capped veterans. 

Feuntie regular monthly evaluation of local office services to veterans by review- 
ing local office narrative reports prepared and submitted by local office veterans’ 
employment representatives. Noting particularly comments concerning labor 
market conditions and employment forecasts, operating problems and unusual 
developments. Local office cooperation with agencies and organizations, special 
services to disabled veterans, community participation, effectiveness of counsel- 
ing, referral and placement of veterans and miscellaneous activity reports. This 
information I use to plan and initiate special veterans’ and disabled veterans’ 
employment promotions, anticipate unfavorable development activities, employer 
education programs as a means of offsetting adverse conditions. Assisting in 
resolving satisfactory solutions to local office operating problems, assisting local 
offices in devising ways and means of effectively cooperating with agencies and 
organizations which will result in relationships conducive to employment of 
veterans. Determining the effectiveness of counseling, referral and placement 
with a view toward providing assistance in improving various activities which 
may require help in addition to that provided by the local office and community. 

I regularly and frequently visit local offices for the purpose of evaluating the 
quality and quantity of service to veterans. I review such operations as reception 
to determine if veterans visiting local offices are properly received and identified 
at the reception desk, their problems appropriately ascertained and that they are 
properly referrea to the local veterans’ employment representative for interview. 
I further investigate to determine the quality of registration necessary for proper 
selection and referral. I review desk operations so as to determine if the appli- 
cant has been fully informed of his veterans’ rights and privileges and if he has 
special problems for which he should be referred to appropriate agencies and offi- 
cials. review registrations to determine their completeness and the quantity 
of referrals for employment made. I review counseling interviews to determine 
the effect in respect to selection, referral and placement. I analyze job orders 
received and compare these with veteran registrations to determine the extent 
and quantity of veteran referrals for employment, comparing the ratio of veterans 
to nonveterans referred. I analyze job development activities to determine the 
extent of effort made in developing employment for veterans with special prob- 
poo and handicapped veterans, together with the accomplishments in this 

eld. 

I review activities to determine the extent to which new policies, reeonmenda- 
tions for improvements and changes in procedures are being followei. The degree 
of acceptance of these changes and dissemination to local office staff members. [ 
examine other activities such as liaison and cooperation with State, county, and 
city officials, agencies, employer groups, civic and veteran organizations. 

review relationships with news outlets, such as newspapers and radios, to 
determine the extent of promotional activities. My evaluations in local offices 
are made through discussions with office staff members, analyzing registration 
cards, activity control sheets and statistical records and personal observation. 
I discuss my findings with the local office manager and local VER, pointing 
out adequacies and inadequacies with recommendations for correction and 
improvement. 

y means of bulletins and memorandums, I regularly inform local office VERs, 
veteran organizations officials and other interested parties of changes in laws, 
regulation and procedures which affect veterans’ rights and benefits. These 
information releases are submitted with instructions for disseminating this infor- 
mation throughout respective communities. Included in these memorandums are 
notices of employment opportunities, apprenticeship and GI training opportun- 
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ities, lists of disabled veterans in need of rehabilitation and other informational 
items of interest to local offices, veterans’ organizations and veterans. 
2. Job promotion activities 

In addition to visiting local offices for evaluation and supervisory purposes, | 
meet with employer organizations, civic clubs and individual enployers, talking 
to individuals and delivering talks before groups to incite their interest in the 
employment of veterans with special consideration for the disabled veteran. In 
appearing before these groups, I frequently mention the services offered by the 
State agency and the desirability of employing veterans. 

I participate in special employment promotions such as employer awards 
activities, National Employ the Physical Handicapped Week promotions and 
special committees organized to develop employment for disabled and hard-to- 
place veterans. I organize meetings, prepare material and make appropriate con- 
tacts for the presentation of promotions. As a member of the Governor’s National 
Employ the Physical Handicapped Week Committee, I attend preliminary meet- 
ings, assist in the organization of the promotion, collect materials, prepare news- 
paper releases, radio scripts, and transnit these materials to participating 
organizations and agencies with instructions for their use. 


8. Relationships with other agencies 


I maintain a close liaison and working relationship with Federal and State 
agencies for the purpose of coordinating and cooperating in programs incident to 
the employment and rehabilitation of veterans. I coordinate local office activities 
with Veterans’ Administration field activities so as to avoid duplication of serv- 
ices and to strengthen functions in the program of rehabilitation and employ- 
ment for veterans. I work closely with the Veterans’ Administration regional 
office manager, the Chief of Vocational Rehabilitation and Education and his 
subordinates and contact representatives in activities such as counseling and 
testing, advisement and guidance and job development. 

I cooperate closely with the VA Hospital Rehabilitation Officer by coordinating 
job counseling and vocational rehabilitation advisement facilities for hospital 
releasees. I acquaint local offices with these releasees, the result of counseling 
and guidance, the type of training needed. In my working relationship with 
these agencies, I observe closely the agreements included in the Bureau of Em- 

loyment Security Manual. I assist the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 

ights and its representative in reaching satisfactory solutions in veterans’ re- 
employment rights problems. I assist veterans in preparing reemployment 
rights cases. I inform employers of reemployment rights provisions, laws and 
regulations, and I transmit to the reemployment rights representative cases in- 
volving reemployment rights problems. In the absence of the reemployment 
rights representative I compile facts pertinent to the problems and transmit 
them to the representative for his consideration. I frequently provide employers 
and veterans with information which satisfactorily resolves reemployment rights 
controversies. 

I assist the United States Civil Service Commission, regional veterans’ Federal 
employment representative in matters pertaining to Federal reductions in force 
and Federal employment. I compile information and facts on individual and 
collective basis, transmitting them to the regional representative for his considera- 
tion in solving problems. I receive and carry out for the regional representative, 
instructions that are of benefit to veteran applicants and I assist the representa- 
tive in arranging and carrying out programs of informational and educational 
interest to individuals, groups and organizations. I regularly and frequently 
contact armed forces separation points located within my State, assisting them in 
organizing separation procedures which include the dissemination of information 
to releasees. I provide separation officials with notices of separation which are 
forwarded at separation to appropriate State employment agencies, introduction 
cards identifying the veteran upon his appearance at employment service offices 
and pamphlets providing employment information. These materials I designed, 
reproduced and supplied separation centers for the convenience of veterans. 
I discuss with separating officials their exit programs and assist in devising ways 
and means of offering more extensive and personal services to veterans. 

I coordinate activities between local offices and apprenticeship training repre- 
sentatives to create greater employment opportunities for veterans. I maintain 
contact with selective service boards throughout the State, acquainting them with 
changes in laws and regulations and provide them with written material for their 
information and dissemination to returning veterans. I maintain close contact 
with the State veterans’ welfare commission exchanging information coordinating 
mutual cooperation activities. 
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4. Relationships with veteran organizations 

I am a member of the American Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
American Veterans and frequently serve on committees interested in employment 
of veterans and disabled veterans. Usually, my services are in an advisory and 
consultant capacity. Frequently, I organize and coordinate promotional 
activities. 

I work closely with veterans organization department employment chairmen, 
keeping them regularly advised of employment conditions, regularly provide them 
with information pertaining to employment opportunities and veterans in need 
of employment. his information is passed on to posts and chapters by special 
bulletins and memorandums. I turther inform veterans organizations through 
local office veterans employment representatives, by providing information per- 
taining to job openings and veterans in need of employment to local office VF Rs, 
who in turn prepare written reports for post and chapter meetings and bulletin 
boards. I frequently attend State and Gistrict conventions, economic committee 
meetings, rehabilitation committee meetings, employment committee meetings, 
service officer schools, executive committee meetings, and meetings of a special 
nature, speaking to such groups on subjects pertaining to labor market informa- 
tion, veterans employment outlook, veterans status in the labor market. I re- 
view generally accomplishments in veterans employment, problems requiring as- 
sistance by organized groups, and recommend methods designed to overcome 
adverse veterans employment conditions. 

I assist veterans organiza.ions in their employment committee program by ar- 
ranging and organizing meetings, selecting appropriate candidates for award 
citations, and assisting in the presentation oi such awards. 

1 work closely with veterans organization service officers throughout the State 
by providing them with information concerning all phases of veterans employment, 
assisting them in overcoming veterans employment problems and aid them in 
maintaining a close working relationship with local employment service offices. 
5. Reporting and administrative duties 

I interview veterans referred to my office by veterans organizations, Federal 
and State agencies, civic groups, and offer advice and counsel in solving their 
employment problems. The number of veterans interviewed in this office ap- 
proyimates 25 per month and present problems concerning such benefits as un- 
employment compensation for veterans, reemployment rights, and employment. 
I frequently assist veterans in completing applications for redeterminations of 

“claims for unemployment compensation and provide them with information 
concerning delays in receipt of checks, nonreceipt of payments, and eligibility 
requirements. I discuss with veterans their reemployment rights problems, 
assist them in completing appropriate forms, discuss their problems with em- 
ployers concerned and generally assist them in reaching satisfactory solutions. I 
interview veterans presenting a need for employment, determine their qualifica- 
tions, contact employers in the interest of job development, complete applications 
for emplovment, and assist them in becoming employed. 

I make regular reports to Idaho Congressional Representatives, providing them 
with information pertaining to the status of veterans in the labor market and 
accomplishments in veterans employment. I invite Congressional Representa- 
tives to utilize the facilities of my office in assisting with employment problems 
coming to their attention. I assist veterans, through facilities of veterans organ- 
izaticns and local office services, who have written to the President of the United 
States, Members of Congress, Governor of Idaho, veterans organization com- 
manders, other agencies and organizations about employment programs. I reply 

by endorsement or letter as to the action taken in the case of these veterans and 
the accomplishments. 

I prepare and transmit regular monthly reports to the Chief of the Veterans 
Employment Service for his information and evaluation of State employment 
service to veterans. This information consists of the number of veterans and non- 
veterans applying for employment, the number of veterans and nonveterans receiv- 
ing employment counseling, the number of veterans and nonveterans placed in 
employment, and the ratio of veteran to nonveteran activities to determine the 
extent of special treatment accorded veterans. I further submit reports of my 
own activities in office and travel status for his evaluation. 

I prepare special informational reports upon assignment, such as the use and 
effectiveness of promotional materials provided in connection with NEPH Week 
programs, employer awards programs, services to military and medical separation 

centers, special committee activities, and activities of other than a routine nature. 
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I supervise the preparation and transmittal of time and leave records, travel] 
vouchers, space and supply records, and incident reports, reviewing these for 
accuracy and timeliness prior to transmittal. 

In addition to supervising veterans employment activities in local offices, I 
exercise supervision over one secretary by interpreting manual provisions, direc- 
tives, and procedures, directing routine activities such as the issuance of memo- 
randums, instruction, compilation of statistical records, reproduction of written 
materials for distribution, the filing and purging of files, preparation and trans- 
mission of correspondence, reports, and notices. 


Il. SCOPE AND EFFECT OF WORK 


I maintain a friendly and compatible working relationship with the executive 
director of the State agency and members of his staff. JI prepare correspondence 
in reply to letters received, reports of information, reports of activities, special 
notices, for his convenience in administering those phases of the veterans employ- 
ment program. I assist the director in charge of placement division and other 

staff members in a like manner. I consult with these officials frequently to keep 

them informed on all aspects of veterans employment and to acquaint them with 

anticipated developments and programs. 

I work closely with loeel office managers and vetcrens employment representa- 
tives in establishing desirable public relstions with news outlets, service end civic 
orgeniz*.tions, veterans organizations, State, county, and municipal officials, and 
eppropriate officials in Government agencies. I assist them in preparing promo- 
tions and informetional programs which may s.cqu:.int employers with the desir- 
ability of employing dis=bled veterans end veterans. 

I sssist them in devising methods to promote jobs end apprentice training 
opportunities for veterans. In these activities I mske every effort to insure that 
the policies of the Secretary of Labor and the policies and procedures of the Bu- 
reau of Employment Security shall be carried out by the State ugency and all 
offices. 

Many of my activities are designed to make known to the public that the 
Employment Service offers unequaled vocational »dvice and counseling concern- 
ing employment, that unemployed workers may visit local offices with confidence 
and thst the Employment Service office makes veluable contribution to the sta- 
bilization of economy within the communities. I further endeavor to influence 
veterans to avail themselves of training and employment advantages, thereby en-. 
hancing their own opportunities to become productive, contributing, and success- 
ful members of the community, at the same time supplying a demand for skilled 
and quelified workers in business and industry. 

My cooperation and liaison activities with egencies, groups, and individuals to 
effect a source of labor supply, as well as a source of employment for veterans. 


III, SUPERVISION AND GUIDANCE RECEIVED 


My cooperation and activities are conducted within the limits of policies and 
yar ures established by the national office of the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

receive most of my instructions and assignments in the form of headquarters 
memorandums and bulletins. The instructions and suggestions contained in 
this material are general in nature due to the wide variance and irregularity in 
industrial and geographic structure of the States and communities. In other 
than specific assignments and specific instructions, I am allowed wide latitude for 
independent judgment, decisions, and actions. I am frequently visited by staff 
members of the national office for the purpose of evaluating my work and review- 
ing my recommendations for changes and improvements. I regularly receive 
analyses and evaluation of my reports submitted to the national offices. These 
include appropriate comments, and suggestions concerning my activities. At in- 
tervals I attend National Veterans’ Employment Service conferences for the pur- 
pose of reviewing existing veterans employment programs and to plan for future 
operations and activities to be conducted within my State. 


IV. MENTAL DEMANDS 


Since a thorough knowledge of employment security programs and operating 
procedures is necessary to effectively supervise the veterans employment program, 
considerable time is devoted to the study of these manual procedures and program 
letters, bulletins, directives, and instructions from the headquarters office in 
Washington, D. C. With this knowledge I develop and activate methods and 
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techniques to evaluate employment services to veterans. Since Idaho is made 
up of a variety of communities with no two alike, I supervise local offices by meth- 
ods and procedures, which, when placed in application, serve to the best advantage 
according to the circumstances, labor market conditions, and peculiarity of the 
communities served by respective local employment service offices. In applying 
supervisory methods and national veterans employment programs, I first examine 
the economic and geographical structure, together with organized groups, of and 
within the respective communities. I make a determination as to the light in 
which the program might best be received by the community. I then proceed 
on this basis to gain acceptance of such programs and encourage general participa- 
tion in them. 

I am constantly required to pass judgment upon agency policies, procedures, 
and programs and I am invited to offer opinions concerning personnel actions, 
staffing programs and various other matters which may reflect upon veterans 
employment throughout the State. In these cases I must independently pass 
judgment upon these matters, offering decisions which I believe to be in the best 
interest of an efficient and effective overall employment service which shall include 
an efficient and effective veterans’ employment program. Usually these problems 
are presented during agency staff meetings and placement division staff meetings, 
with time for thorough consideration before reaching a decision. Since I am 
without direct line authority, I strive to present programs, policies, and procedures 
of benefit to veterans, in a practical and tactful manner so as to create interest 
and arouse a desire for compliance in improving and increasing the effectiveness 
of the program. In dealing with local office staff members, organized groups, 
individuals and in all public contacts, I appraise the circumstances surrounding 
the contact, the parties being contacted and attempt to tactfully and effectively 
obtain cooperation in reaching purposed objectives. In these contacts and appear- 
ances before groups, I must retain considerable statistical information, specific 
employment information and an appearance of details pertaining to veterans’ 
employment to effectively present and gain acceptance of veterans’ employment. 
I further study and maintain a working knowledge of all veterans’ affairs which is 
constantly used in furthering the employment interests of veterans, 


Vv. PERSONAL WORK CONTACTS 


I maintain regular and frequent contacts with managers and personnel officials 
of businesses, Federal agencies, and State agencies. I maintain working relations 
with such officials as the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, political leaders, and 
legislators. I also maintain contacts with civic organization officials such as 
chamber of commerce, etc. Iam in frequent contact with managers and operators 
of large businesses and in constant contact with Federal representatives such as 
Civil Service Commission representatives, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights representative, managers of VA regional office and hospital officials of 
regional Bureau of Employment Security offices. 


VI. OTHER 


My activities may be classified in five major duties, each of which require a 
certain percentage of time. A description of the major duties and percentage of 
time devoted in exercising these duties is as follows: 


4. Relationships with veteran organizations___-....-..-.---------------- 5 
5. Reporting and administrative duties_._............-------.--.------- 10 


Jos Description By H. H. Weimer, State VETERANS EMPLOYMENT 
REPRESENTATIVE FOR ILLINOIS 


I am the veterans’ employment representative for Illinois. As such, I am the 
responsible head of the Veterans Employment Service in my State; I am acdmin- 
istratively responsible to the Chief of the Veterans Employment Service at 
eee D. C., or to such person as mzy be delegated euthority by the 
*hief. 

The actual performance responsibilities of the Veterans Employment Service 
are vested in me, and I, in turn, am authorized to delegate them to members of 
the staff of this office. 
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I eam responsible for planning, 2denting, and effectueting all programs, policies, 
and procedures; this I do by keeping my steff members informed of all such 
matters, end where they require it, discuss them with the State director and 
members of his staff. 

I submit recommendations for revision of policy or progrems; for new appoint- 
ments, promotions, chenges of officiz stetion, retirement, bond deductions. In 
discretion permitted by policy, I grant or deny requests for leaves of absence of 
steff members. 

I submit estimates for officiel travel end when these ere authorized, I am 
responsible for the proper utilizetion of these funds by myself end steff members 
who heave travel enthority. I submit to the Chief necessary correspondence 
end such regular and speciel reports ss mey be required. I attend such con- 
ferences, meetings, etc., 2s may be called by the Chief, or to which I am assigned 
by his order. 

In connection with my duties thet have to do with locel offices of the Illinois 
Stete Emrloyment Service. 

I contact such offices; discuss with menzgers, locel veterezns employment 
representstives end others, sll phsses of Employment Service ectivities effecting 
veters.ns, 2.ble-bodied end cisebled. 

I check end study recistretion cards of veterens to see if they are properly 
registered; I call to the s.ttention of loes.| VER—or menecer—needed corrections 
in such cards, additions! occupstions| listings or reregistretions, where needed. 

In studying these ce.rds, I check them for possible referrals to employment on 
defense work; elso for referre] to work opportunities under Federel, Stete, or 
locs.l civil service. 

On occasion, I check cerds for specie! information es to ecuce.tion or for specific 
information thet may be required by the Weshington office. I check end study 
ed orders to see if consideration hes been given to vetere.ns qualified for 
referrsl. 

I e.ddress ste.ff meetings of employees in locel offices. 

I refer inquiries or compleints from vetere.ns or veteran org»nizetions to local 
office m»ne.gers, requesting thet the office secure ee.rly and s«tisfactory ection. 

I edvise loce.l manegers end local veterens’ employment represente.tives, by 
mail, of job developments, of informe.tion on sll metters of interest to veterans 
received from the Armed Forces, Veterans’ Administre.tion, etc., especisily con- 
cerning schooling and on-the-job or epprentice treining, etc. 

When I learn from an employer th«t he is e.bout to est»blish 2 branch office or 
lant, or severel in various psrts of the St»te, this informe.tion is sent to the 
ocel offices concerned. (This also applies to public works.) I elso send to all 

of these offices lists of all employers in the State who heve been epproved for 
on-the-job training. 

I offer suggestions to locel office mamagers regording public contacts with local 
veteren and other civie organizations; end on metters thet lezd to improving the 
service generslly. 

I try to stimulste locsl office personnel in doing their best in ell activities 
incident to Netionel Employ the Physically Hendicspped Week. 

When visiting a loce.l office, if time permits, I call on loce.l employers, sometimes 
alone, sometimes e.ccompe.nied by the loc». meneger or locs| veters.ns’ employment 
represent»tive. I accede far possible to requests from menegers for 
me to pddress groups in their communities. 

In connection with my duties thet have to do with the edministrztive office of 
the Illinois St-.te Employment Service: 

At this level, I attend and perticipste in regular senior steff meetings held by 
the St-te director, Illinois Employment Service; and when celled upon by 
the St-te director of lxbor, the commissioner of placement and unemployment 
compens*tion, or the direetor, Illinois Stete Employment Service, I participate in 
staff and special group meetings thet have a bearing on employment ectivities. I 
elso pert in all training programs for Tllinois Stete Employment Service 
personnel, i. e., interviewers, counselors, LVER’s, etc. At the request of the 
Stste director, Illinois St-te Employment Service, I also address ell meetings of 
Sts.te supervisors, respecting operstions in their areas, veters.n programs, ete. 

I make daily calls on the State director, Illinois State Employment Service, and 
present ideas that might result in betterment of services; matters affecting ap- 
pointment of local veterans employment representatives and conditions surround- 
ing their work, complaints of veteran employees, etc. I request appointment of 
representatives to provide employment and labor market information at Army, 
Navy, and Air Force separation centers; provide such representatives with infor- 
mation and supervise their training. 
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I secure cooperation of the Information Division in preparing bulletins and 
other materials for employers; preparation of press and radio materials affecting 
veterans, NEPH Week activities, etc. 

In connection with my duties that have to do with the regional office, Bureau 
of Employment Security: 

I get information from and offer information to this office, and attend any 
meetings at which the regional director requests my presence. 

In connection with my duties that have to do with other State and Federal 

encies: 
a keep in constant touch with the seventh regional office, United States Civil 
Service Commission, on matters affecting announcements, requirements, appli- 
cations, examinations, preferences and appointments of veterans, veterans’ wives 
and widows. Most contacts by phone and mail; some in person. 

I take up with the Illinois State Civil Service Commission for veterans, indi- 
vidually and collectively, matters pertaining to the State civil service, its exami- 
nations and preferences, its rules and regulations; most contacts by mail; some in 


rson. 

I take up with the United States post office, Chicago, cases of veterans desiring 
reinstatement in employment; also arrange with them and with other post offices 
in the State, such as those at Peoria, Springfield, Rockford, Decatur, etc., for 
cooperation with the State employment service in securing veterans for extra 
help in holiday seasons. 

I secure cooperation of the Veterans’ Administration in hospitalizing veterans 
so they can be restored to employability; arrange for outpatient treatment for 
veterans to enable them to hold their jobs, or to be in better condition to accept 
new jobs; I furnish them with lists of State employment service offices for informa- 
tion of veterans being discharged from hospitals; I address meetings of personnel 
of the Department of Physical Medicine and cooperate with them; cooperate with 
the Personnel Counseling Service of the Veterans’ Administration; request and 
furnish information regarding on-the-job and apprentice training programs and 
other matters of veteran training; I arrange with Employment Service to help get 
jobs for disabled veterans when their VA training is nearing completion. I 
arrange with the Veterans’ Administration to get men for jobs in new hospitals, 
such as the new VA research center. 

Whenever veterans have defects not due to service and need glasses, hearing 
devices, etc., to get or hold a job, I arrange with the State division of rehabilita- 
tion to supply these and other services, such as, vocational training. I also get 
their cooperation in NEPH Week activities. 
® The State division of vocational training is the approval agency for all on-the- 
job training programs. At my request, they keep me informed about all approved 
employers. (See above under “Local offices.’’) 

n Illinois, there are 2 full-time separation centers, 1 operated by the Army at 
Fort Sheridan, and 1 by the Navy at Great Lakes, Ill. There are also two part- 
time centers operated by the Air Force at Chanute Field (Rantoul) and Scott 
Field (Belleville). In all cases, I had contacts made with the Armed Forces 
involved and then requested the State director of the Illinois State Employment 
Service to furnish qualified men who could give desired information to dischargees. 
(See above under “Administrative office.’’) 

Other contacts are also made with the Armed Forces such as Headquarters, 
Fifth Army Procurement Office, United States Navy and Air Force Procurement, 
to get information on civilian job opportunities for veterans. 

In connection with my duties pertaining to unemployment compensation, I 
obtain from and give to the State unemployment compensation division, informa- 
tion for both veteran applicants and employers relative to specific cases. 

The Illinois Veterans’ Commission is an agency of State government with 
representatives in most counties. I see to it that all local veterans employment 
representatives know and cooperate with these representatives, as I do with the 
State administrator, his staff, and the commissioners. I participate in their 
training conferences. 

In connection with my duties for veterans: 

I see that all veterans, veterans’ wives and widows, who come to our office are 
interviewed and given the advice and information desired, whether it be private 
employment, civil service, on-the-job training, schooling, hospitalization, replac- 
ing lost. discharges, appeals, housing, defense work, labor market in Illinois, in 
other States, and overseas, etc. 

On occasion, I see and advise veterans when visiting local offices. I arrange 
to secure outpatient treatment, ete. (See above under “Veterans’ Administra- 
tion,’’) 
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Many calls require letters to be written on behalf of veterans to Federal, State, 

and non-Government agencies, veteran organizations, private employers; assist 
veterans in filling out applications; I provide counseling to veterans. 

In connection with veteran organizations: 

I address meetings when invited; I tell them how they can assist unemployed 
veterans to work. 

I advise on appointments of post, district, county, and department employment 
officers, committees, etc. 

I arrange for cooperation between such officers and local and State offices of 
the State employment service. I participate in all meetings of Cook County and 
department employment committees; address department conventions; sit in 
with convention employment committees; prepare resolutions (employment, 
economic, etc.) for these organizations; prepare and give radio talks on their 
programs; get their cooperation in handling poster contests and other activities 
to boost veteran employment. 

In connection with my duties with employers and employer groups: 

I help to get qualified veterans for them; help straighten out any misunder- 

standings or complaints against the State employment service; develop in whole 
or in part, employer programs for veteran employment and for rehiring veterans 
who have been in service, as in the case of the International Harvester Co., 
Burlington Railroad and others. 
' I speak to employer groups and give them information that will lead to satis- 
factory relations between them and their returning veterans; what the veteran 
could gain from military service to improve him as a worker; I tell of the scholastic 
records established by veterans and have advised them about physical demands 
techniques and how to apply them to disabled veterans so they can be placed in 
jobs they can handle despite disabilities. 

My duties in connection with other non-Government agencies include: 

Checking with schools, colleges, universities, as to number of GI students. 
I advise them of services available at local offices of the Illinois State Employment 
Service, and they sometimes advise of job opportunities from employers who seek 
their graduates. I wrote an article for Southern Illinois University and their 
facilities for veterans. 

The contacts with the American Red Cross are frequent and valuable. I have 
had to request them for certain services to men in service; for their cooperation 
in getting their chapters to take care of emergencies affecting veterans and their 
families; for handling claims for certain veterans—and, in turn, I furnish informa- 
tion as requested. 

At this time, the Traveler’s Aid Bureau sends a lot of veterans directly to our 
office; in fact, more than ever before because of the number who are traveling 
from one point to another following layoffs. On the other hand, they have 
always been willing to aid stranded veterans and their families, at my request. 

My other duties include addressing meetings of fraternal and civic groups; 
writing copy for and editing the Monthly News Letter, issued by this office, 
securing information as to welfare of men in service, etc. 

I encouraged a group of paraplegic veterans to form their own corporation and 
one ener hey are in successful operation of their own plant in Franklin 

‘ark, Il. 

While, I have made frequent references to counseling and the assistance that I 
ive in the training of counselors who work in the local offices of the Illinois State 
mployment Service, I wish to add 1 or 2 details indicating the total load of 

counseling during a 1-year period, namely, the year 1953. 

To start with, there are 50 local offices of the Illinois State Employment Service. 
The last figure available indicating the veteran population of living veterans of 
all wars was dated November 1953, and indicates a total in Illinois of 1,240,000. 
This figure, includes the employed and the unemployed and also veterans who 
are not in the labor market. 

The total counseling load handled by counselors in the local offices of the 
Illinois State Employment Service for the year 1953 was 50,091, 13,807 of whom 
were veterans, or a monthly average of 4,174 counseling cases, of which 1,151 
average are veterans. - 

Most of the veterans counseled are Korean veterans, and the amount of time 
for counseling a Korean veteran slightly exceeds the amount of time needed for 
the average counseling case, for the reason that so many Korean veterans never 
had any employment of any sort prior to their entry into the Armed Forces. 

I have functional supervision over the counseling of veterans in all local offices 
of the Illinois State Employment Service. Naturally, in this operation, I follow 
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the policies and procedures established by national headquarters of the Vet- 
erans’ Employment Service, but I am given wide latitude for independent judg- 
ment and action. Any instrucitions or assignments sent me in connection with 
this subject come in the form of headquarters memoranda or bulletins. Oc- 
casionally, instructions are detailed to the point where suggestions are given on 
how assignments should be carried out, but in most cases, I am expected to 
make my own decisions within my own State. 

I have received visits in the past from national office staff members from time 
to time, who made these visits for the purpose of evaluating my work in con- 
nection with this subject and other subjects pertaining to the broad scope of 
duties assigned to the Veterans’ Employment Service. 

The subject of counseling is covered in monthly reports which are submitted 
regularly to national headquarters of the Veterans’ Employment Service where 
they are analyzed and evaluated. Counseling is, of course, an important subject 
which receives due consideration at national conferences which are called at 
intervals of 1 or 2 years for the purpose of reviewing all programs of the Veterans’ 
Employment Service. 


Mr. Fautxner. One of them is in your State. 

Mr. Bussey. I am very familiar with the work in my State, and 
particularly the wonderful job that Colonel Weimer has done out 
there for many years. 

Mr. FauLxner. He has told in this what he does and has told it 
very well. 

Mr. Bussey. There is one man who is working on this program 
holidays, Sundays, and nights, as well as regular working hours. It 
is well we don’t have to pay him overtime for all the work he does. 

I don’t think I have any more questions on this. Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Bupae. No questions. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t have many questions. I think the chairman 
has stated the case very well. The only thing I would like to add is, 
if you find it necessary to appear before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, I wish you would keep in mind also the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security itself; their salaries and expenses are a pretty important 
item, too. 

Mr. Bussey. The idea of cutting off $372,000 on a program like 
this, when there are other places where real money can be saved, does 
not seem right. 

Mr. Foaarty. I could see, a few years ago when there was high 
employment, the idea of cutting down on this program somewhat, 
but with the labor market now being just the reverse, this is no time 
to cut down on any program like this. 

Every employee that you have is a veteran. They are required to 
be veterans in order to get a job; isn’t that right? 

Mr. Fautkner. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Faulkner, would you supply for the record the 
amount of the appropriation allowed by the Congress for each of the 
past 10 years for this program? 

Mr. FauLkner. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 
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Veterans Employment Service 


Number of 
positions, 
Year appropriation Field depart- Total 
mental 
nis dx 2, 265, 000 383 27 410 
1, 575, 000 248 14 262 
der 1, 587,000 246 16 262 
1, 300, 000 184 15 199 
- 44 1, 100, 000 152 10 162 
1, 100, 000 147 10 157 


” Note.—Statistics for the years prior to 1947 are not available. Figures for 1947-48 cover salary costs only; 
figures from 1949 through 1954 include both salary and other expense items. 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fernandez? 
Mr. Fernanvez. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


Mr. Fernanpez. I have no questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Bussey. Are there any further questions? We will next con- 


sider the item for grants to States. 


Grants To States FOR UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION AND 
EMPLOYMENT SpRVICE ADMINISTRATION 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 

Appropriation or estimate. $197, 110,000 | $192, 205,090 | $216, 400,000 
Prior year balance 2, 394, 000 
Available from subsequent year appropriation -..............- 50, 900, 000 44, 195, 000 17, 000, 000 
Available in prior 45,000,000 | —50, 900,000 | —44, 195,000 
Reimbursements from other accounts............-.-...----.-- 5, 512 5,000 5, 000 
Total available for obligation. .............--.-...-....-- 205, 409, 512 | 192, 210,000 189, 210, 000 
. 198, 698,759 | 192, 210, 000 189, 210, 000 

Obligations by activities 
Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Direct Obligations 
1. Unemployment compensation activities................--.. $93,071,489 | $89, 800 | $109,397, 100 
2. Employment service activities. .............-....--------.- 79, 190, 499 71, 816, 700 75, 096, 600 
4. Veterans’ unemployment compensation ---.-.............-... 1, 485, 449 2, 039, 400 2, 145, 100 
6. Adjustment for appropriation of prior and subsequent year__ ee ae 27, 195, 000 
Total direct obligations. 198, 693,247 | 192, 205,000 189, 205, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts ‘ 

5, 512 5, 000 5,000 
198, 698,759 | 192, 210,000 189, 210, 000 
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_ Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions..............._________- 
Average number of all employees... 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


Personal service obligations: 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week 


Total personal service 


Direct Obligations 


1,127 1, 200 1, 200 
04 Communication services. 13, 391 13, 400 13, 400 
05 Rents and utility services_...................-...-.-...-.. 54 54 54 
2, 229 2, 200 2, 200 
07 Other contractual 3, 798 3, 800 3, 300 
08 Supplies and 5, 905 5, 900 5, 900 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions.._..................- 198, 126, 364 191, 654, 375 188, 636, 734 

a 198, 693,247 | 192, 205, 000 189, 205, 000 

Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


5, 512 


198, 698, 759 | 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year____._._...............- 
Obligations incurred during the 


Deduct 
ye in obligations of prior years 
Reimbursements 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account... _- 
Uniliquidated obligations, end of 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 

Out of current authorizations. 

Out of authorization to awed from subsequent year 
appropriation 


$797, 783 
192, 210, 000 


$4, 425, 001 
198, 698, 759 


$2, 960, 783 
189, 210, 000 


202, 170, 388 | 190, 042, 000 


183, 189, 000 


153, 700, 463 | 145, 246, 160 
44,195,000 | 44, 195, 000 


165, 494, 000 
17, 000, 000 
695, 000 


4, 274, 925 600, 840 


this item. 


for 1954. 


44536—54——-11 


Mr. Goodwin, we will be glad to hear your statement 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. For grants to States for unemployment compensa- 
tion and employment service administration, $216,400,000 is requested 
for 1955, air imcrease of $24,195,000 over the $192,205,000 appropriated 


A great deal has been said and written in the last few weeks about 
the adjustments that are now occurring in our economy. 
differ as to whether the recent decline in industrial production and 


regarding 


Opinions 


| 
125 116 120 oe 
-4 
2 $4, 489 $4, 615 $4, 605 ae 
GS~.2 | GS-63 GS-6.3 
2 $542, 686 $526, 418 $543, 392 Bas 
2, 153 2, 053 2, 120 
544, 839 528, 471 545, 512 
Obligations ineurred 219.000 | 180, 210,000 
1955 estimate 
} 
a 
| 203, 123,760 | 193,007,783 | 192, 170, 783 a 
5,512 5, 000 5, 000 
| 797, 783 | 2, 960, 783 8, 976, 783 
| 
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employment, and the rise in the number of unemployed workers 
filing for unemployment insurance benefits, are temporary phenomena 
or whether they are the beginnings of a recessive movement which 
may endure for many months to come. The individual downturns 
that are occurring in various segments of the economy may have a 
cumulative impact on overall levels of employment and production 
with a resultant decline in economic activities, or the readjustment 


rocess may be accomplished without long and serious effects upon ~ 
Pp Pp 


the economy as a whole. The strength of our present economy de- 
pends upon a number of stabilizing features which tend to offset the 
effects of a downturn. One of the most important of these stabilizers 
is the employment security system. By providing a backlog source 
of income for purchases of essential goods and services, the unemploy- 
ment insurance system cushions the shock of unemployment to the 
individual and to his family. It helps to maintain his purchasing 
power and hence slows down the spreading effect of economic down- 
turn. The employment service contributes to this process by helping 
the mmsenye ed worker find another job as smoothly and rapidly as 
ssible. 

1 Chaaminad in our economy determine both the nature and the volume 
of workload activity in the State agencies. When the economy ex- 
pands and employment rises, the number of employers and em- 
ployees covered by unemployment insurance increases. As a result, 
the tax-collecting activities and the wage-record activities of the State 
agencies tend to increase. Placement activities may also increase 
because more jobs are available. However, it should be noted that 
even when employment declines, placement levels may hold steady, 
or increase, 2s industries and establishments undergo adjustments and 
labor turnover increases. Personnel laid off may obtain employment 
in establishments which have already completed their adjustments. 
When layofts increase, and unemployment rises, the number of initial 
and continued claims tend to rise and the number of applicants 
registering for work in the local employment offices increases. 

cause of the close relationship between economic developments 
and workloads, I would like to describe briefly the type of economy 
we have assumed in building up our budget request for 1955. This 
budget request is based upon the assumption that the economy will 
continue to expand through fiscal year 1955; that an increase of 
400,000 in the civilian labor force will be absorbed in nonagricultural 
employment; that agricultural employment will remain relatively un- 
changed, and that unemployment will average 2 million per week 
throughout 1955. 

Within this overall situation we anticipate a great deal of shifts in 
employment and labor turnover. The economy is likely to be char- 
acterized by a series of opposing forces. Downward movements are 
likely to occur in the uction of goods and services for the military 
and for our allies. These drops would be more than offset by rises in 
the output of goods and services for civilian use. Government 
em oi fg is assumed to er relatively unchanged as reductions 
in Fe eral employment are balanced by increases. in State and local 
government employment. Farm labor demand will continue to 
exceed supply in some areas and for some seasonal crops, although 
average farm employment is expected to remain at present levels. 
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Opposite employment trends are also assumed to occur within 
broad industry groups and almost establishment by establishment. 
The assumed labor market is characterized by a high volume of 
activity with frequent layoffs of short duration, with job opportunities 
in most areas and industries, and with a moderate volume of volun- 
tary quits. Labor supply and demand will be reasonably well 
balanced nationally, although some defense-production centers may 
develop temporary labor surpluses while a few other areas are experi- 
encing labor shortages. 

Two major factors affect the volume of employment-security work- 
loads. The first of these is change in the labor market conditions 
growing out of a dynamic economy. The second is the changes 
State legislatures make in their unemployment-insurance laws. 
Each of these results in the development of new policies and pro- 
cedures designed to meet new situations. Each varies widely from 
State to State. State workload estimates are, therefore, based on a 
detailed State-by-State analysis of: (1) The trends in the principal 
workload items and their interrelationships; (2) the economic, pro- 
gram, administrative, and legal factors specifically affecting these 
trends and relationships; and (3) information supplied by State 
agencies on the developments to be expected ia each State. This 
procedure was followed in developing the workload estimates for 1955 
under the national economic assumptions described above. 


UNEMPLOYMENT-INSURANCE PROGRAM 


The largest single item of increase in the unemployment-insurance 
program is due to the increased workload. In addition, there are 
two areas in which program adjustments have become necessary and 
for which increases are requested. They are weekly claims reporting 
and fraud prevention and detection. 

Reporting on a biweekly basis has resulted in delay of benefit pay- 
ments, concern regarding increase in fraudulent payments, and less 
adequate service to unemployed workers with a consequent adverse 
reaction on the part of the public and State administrators. 

Abuses have inevitably crept in the unemployment insurance 
— as may be expected in any form of monetary transaction. 

ecause unemployment is not always easy to define, this program is 


ess ax an especially tempting field for fraud. Although the States 
ave been dealing aggressively with the problem, there is still evidence 
of improper payments. Greater vigilance is necessary, and despite 
overall. reductions in grants for unemployment-insurance adminis- 


stration in the current fiscal year, we have allocated increased amounts 
to the States to enable a closer scrutiny of some of the payments. 
Emphasis is being placed on discovering and correcting weaknesses 
which have led to improper payments. This request provides for 
continuation of this activity at the level being attained in 1954. 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE PROGRAM 


The workloads of the public employment service in the States are 
expected to remain at 1954 allocated levels. Maintaining these levels 
of placement, service to. veterans, counseling (and aptitude testing 
supporting the placement and counseling programs) will place a heavy 
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strain on the State agency personnel responsible for these vital ser- 
vices. In 1954 it became necessary to sharply reduce the man-years 
allocated for supporting services such as clerical, reception activities, 
and management activities to a point which may require diversion 
of funds from other activities. The 1955 request provides the same 
level for these activities as was allocated in 1954. 

Between 1948 and 1953, through the joint efforts of the Bureau and 
the State agencies, an intensive effort was made to improve and extend 
services to the public without increasing costs excessively. During 
this period, nonagricultural placements have been apa) by 21 per- 
cent or a net increase of over 1 million placements. The counseling 
and testing programs have been substantially improved and expanded. 
During the same period the staffing patterns of employment service 
functions in local offices throughout the country was reduced by more 
than 2,000 positions. In allocating the 1954 appropriations to the 
States it was necessary to reduce local office pin at ei service staff 
by a further 2,000 positions. It is our judgment that the limit to 
which staff reductions can be made without extremely serious damage 
to the program has been reached. 

Prompt and satisfactory matching of men and jobs is of great eco- 
nomic value to the Nation, as well as to the individuals so served. 
The placement-supporting employment counseling service provides 
vitally needed help to veterans, handicapped workers, youth entering 
the labor market and other individuals having problems of job adjust- 
ment and vocational choice. In connection with its placement and 
counseling work, the offices also provide a testing service. Labor 
market information collected for use in the State’s own activities is 
also provided and used extensively by other Government agencies, 
employers, unions, and community groups. 

would like to direct the committee’s attention to the fact that the 
successful administration of unemployment insurance programs must 
of necessity depend upon the prime constructive activity of placing 
the worker in a job at full wages, paying unemployment benefits onl 
where and when all efforts at placement have failed. No valid wor 
test for the insurance program is possible unless the employment 
service is in a position to offer a wide range (occupationally and 
industrially) of jobs at going rates. 

In addition to.these essential functions, it. should be noted that the 
public employment service system provides the Nation’s basic man- 
power machinery in a defense or war period, and it is important that 
the system be prepared not only to meet current needs, but also the 
needs of full mobilization should this develop. 

The request for 1955 for the operation of the public employment 
service represents the lowest staffing level since 1948 on one hand, 
and the highest workloads in the history of the service on the other 
hand. The request permits no room for the expansion of any signifi- 
cant phase of the service. It represents the lowest minimum re- 
quired to hold service to its current levels. Reduction from the 
request can only mean direct and substantial withdrawal of end- 
product services rendered workers and employers throughout the 
country. 

STATE ADMINISTRATION 


In making the allocations to the States for 1954 it was necessary to 
reduce the number of positions for State administration by 280 or 6 
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percent to 4,131. This level is being requested for 1955 with one 
exception. The only increase is for 60 man-years for a study of the 
adequacy of UI benefits. This study is described more fully in the 
request for “Salaries and expenses.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


We are requesting 369 man-years for the State administration of the 
UCV program. The workloads used in estimating these man-years 
are those which it is anticipated will materialize if benefit expenditures 
are $55,600,000, the amount which has been requested. The costs of 
administering this program have been kept compatible with those in 
the regular unemployment insurance program. 


AVERAGE STATE SALARY RATE 


The average State salary rate used in preparing the request was 
$3,875 an increase of $187 from the allocation to the States in 1954. 
The rate in November was $3,807 and on the basis of experience in 
1953 it is expected to reach $3,875 by June 1954. Therefore, the 
$3,875 salary rate requested for 1955 will not provide for within-grade 
salary increments occurring in 1955. Since the existing appropriation 
will not provide sufficient funds to pay for the average salary rate 
which is expected to occur in 1954, we are submitting a request for 
supplemental funds. 

ast winter we discussed comparability of employment security 
salaries with those paid in other units of State government. Since 
then, we have examined State salaries. As the members of the com- 
mittee know, it is the policy of the Bureau to require a showing of the 
gators! level of State salaries as a basis for establishing rates of pay in 
tate employment security agencies. As salary rates vary from State 
to State and within States, this has been accepted as an equitable 
method. It is also a practical way to hold State employment security 
salaries in line where funds are appropriated by the Federal Congress 
and expended by jurisdictions having no direct responsibility to the 
Congress. 

With the cooperation of the employment security agencies, we have 
studied salaries in a selected group of States. 

Our general conclusion from this study is that salaries paid in State 
employment security agencies are within the limits set and paid in 
other agencies within the States. 

Specifically, in the States surveyed on an individual State basis the 
employment security range is within the range for the benchmark 
jobs with very few exceptions. In comparing State by State the 
averages paid in employment security and the averages which would 
be paid if employment security paid the rates in effect in other 
agencies, there is less than a 10 percent variation on either side in all 
except two States. In one of these, the employment security average 
is greater and in the other lesser. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES REQUESTED 


A change is requested in the language applicable to the contingency 
fund to permit the payment of “salary costs resulting from changes in 
compensation plans.’’ This would provide for use of contingency 
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funds for all changes in salary ranges, whether authorized by legisla- 
tion, executive order, Civil Service Commission, personnel board or 
employment security agency, including bonuses or special adjustments, 
It would exclude other costs such as within-grade increases, longevity 
increases, promotions, reallocations of jobs to higher classes, transfers 
and reclassifications. 

Another change requested is the addition of the words “supplies 
and printing.” This change is requested to permit the purchase for 
the State employment security agencies from the Government Printing 
Office of printed materials developed for the Bureau and the States 
and recommended for use in all States. It is believed that economy 
van be achieved by duplicating such material centrally. 


NONPERSONAL SERVICES 


The request for nonpersonal services is $41,161,000, $2,898,200 more 
than the States were allocated in 1954. Of this amount, $1,147,100 
is for increased retirement contributions and $232,500 for increased 
supplies, both of which are attributable to the larger claims load 
provided for in 1955. Rents of premises are expected to cost $627,200 
more than was allocated in 1954. This will provide for leases which 
must be renewed at current rates. At our request, the General 
Services Administration sampled 374 recently renewed leases and the 
average increase was 26 percent. In 1954, funds were not allocated 
for the purchase of equipment. Equipment purchases have been 
estimated at $1 million in 1955. This would provide a replacement 
rate of about 5 to 6 percent. 

In considering the increased amount requested for 1955, it should 
be taken into account that the 1954 appropriation was based upon 
1953 when unemployment averaged 1,575,000 per week. Unemploy- 
ment for 1954 is now estimated at an average of 2 million per week. 
For 1955 it is anticipated that unemployment will continue to average 
2 million per week. The following summary analysis of the change 
in cost from 1954 shows that about 50 percent of the increase is due 
to larger workloads expected to prevail in 1955 and about 30 percent 
is due to the increase in State salaries which have occurred or are 
expected to occur: 

Cost of changes from 1954 


Net increase for weekly claims taking__--......-....-...------- 2, 933, 400 
Improved fraud prevention and detection___-___._--.--_-_------ 178, 300 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Goodwin, your request is for $216,400,000? 
Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 
Mr. Bussey. Which is a $24,195,000 increase over the appropriation 
for 1954? 
Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 


DETAILS OF ESTIMATE FOR 1955 


Mr. Bussey. We will insert in the record at this point pages 9 to 17 
of the justifications. 
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(The justifications referred to are as follows:) 


1. Unemployment compensation activities 


Cost of 
Object cost 1954 1955 change 


1, Functions measurable by workload: ! 


Workload change: 
Initial claims taken, intrastate. _................... 9, 696, 000 11, 900, 000 +$995, 900 
Initial claims taken, interstate _- ys 27, 600, 000 


Employer status determinations 
Wage items 
Monetary determinations. 
Nonmonetary 


Minutes per unit of 
workload 


Time factor change: 
Initial claims taken, intrastate. .................... 11, 62 11. 65 +11, 600 
Initial claims taken, interstate. 3, 900 

Employer status determinations 


Nonmonetary determinations | 
| 


2. Change in continued claims taking and benefit payment functions: 
Increase in workload estimates: 

Benefit payments. +1, 720, 500 


+4, 312, 900 

Cost of taking 1955 estimated claim load weekly instead of biweekly: 


Less adjustment for comparability of costs between 1954 
and 1955 (due to weekly claims taking during the first 
quarter of 1954 and calculation of the biweekly cost shown 
above on the 1955 weekly estimates rather than the 1954 
weekly estimate): 

—2, 623, 400 


Net increase, 1954 to 1955, due to taking 1955 claimload on a weekly basis. ___- +2, 933, 400 


Increase in cost of continued claims taking and benefit payments___-_-_---_- +7, 246, 300 


Man-years 


3. Functions not measurable: 


Assignment and review - | 155 160 +-19, 400 
Experience rating. ._.___- 1, 106 1,158 +228, 600 
Contribution overhead. onal 400 383 —81, 400 
Overpayment and fraud__- eT 819 860 | +178, 300 
308 366 +259, 600 


4. in share of joint local office +155, 000 
Total increase in personnel | +16, "385, 400 


6. Increase in share of nonpersonal service cost. ...................-.-.-.-.-.------------- +3, 228, 900 


! Excludes continued claims taking and benefit payments. See item 2. 


| Workloads 
pee 6, 481, 000 6, 500, 000 +7, 700 
= ales 122, 000 137, 000 +224, 700 
-------| 126, 498,000 126, 000, 000 —23, 200 
5, 814, 000 6, 900, 000 +1, 302, 000 
2,800,000 | 3, 575, 000 +1, 693, 400 
225, 000 | 250, 000 +527, 000 
Increase in personal service cost due to workload increases. ...................- +4, 847, 600 ~ 
30.5 31.3 +182, 100 
57.3 56.8 | —54, 200 
542 541 | —7, 700 on 
| Increase in personal service cost due to time factor changes... ........-.- tan +50, 400 a 
| 
| 
) 
= 
| 
Increase in personal service cost of nonmeasurable functions - - +573, 500 
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NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


In fiscal year 1955 as production and employment in military goods and services 
for ourselves and our allies decline, and the output of civilian goods and services 
expands irregularly, industries will be adjusting their production, inventory levels, 
and their price structure, to meet more competitive markets. As a result, the 
number of short-term layoffs i is expected to increase, causing an increase in claims 
activity and raising insured unemployment to a weekly average of 1,200,000. 
This average is about 28 percent above the very low average of fiscal year 1953 
but 40 percent below the average of fiscal year 1950 when industry was also engaged 
in adjusting to new price-demand situations. 

While the anticipated rise in insured unemployment will result primarily from 
the industry-by-industry adjustments accompanied by layoffs, the largest volume 
of insured unemployment deme 1955 will continue to result primarily from (1) the 
end-of-season layoffs in such industries as food processing, construction, logging 
and lumbering, textiles and apparel, and (2) inventory and vacation layoffs in 
nonseasonal industry. 

The increases in claims volumes will result in increases in related workloads 
including monetary and nonmonetary determinations, benefit payments, and 
appeals activity. 

ax returns and employer status determinations will increase slightly as the 
economy expands. The number of wage items would normally increase but the 
change in Massachusetts to request reporting will tend to offset such an increase. 

In 1954 in order to make savings, the States were allowed funds for the taking 
of benefit claims and the paying of benefits on a biweekly basis rather than on a 
weekly basis, effective October 1, 1953. The majority of States have preoceeded 
to do this for all or a portion of their claims. However, because of the numerous 
complaints which have been received from unions, the public, and the States 
concerning this change, it is proposed to return to weekly benefit payments in 
1955. Accordingly, workload estimates for continued claims and benefit payments 
have been made on a weekly rather than biweekly basis. 


2. Employment service activities 


Object cost 


1. Functions measurable by workload: 
Workload change: 


7, 274, 000 7, 500, 000 +$139, 500 
1, 279, 000 1, 321, 000 +65, 900 
Testing 925, 000 914, 000 1 +19, 400 

Increase due to workload changes... 100 


Minutes per unit of work- 
load 


Time factor change: Counseling....................--.- 46.4 45.1 —62, 000 


2. Functions not measurable by workload: 


Employer contacts... 764 

Employment service clerical services.......-.--.--..--- 1, 399 1, 425 +104, 600 
Services to employers, n. e. ¢- aseene 73 74 +7, 800 
Occupational analysis and industrial ‘services....-.--- es 240 228 —58, 100 
Community participation and employment mee ME: 241 237 —19, 400 


Decrease in personal service costs of nonmeasurable functions 


4. Increase in share of joint local office +104, 800 


6. Increase in share of nonpersonal service costs_..............--.-------.----+--------------- +135, 700 


1 Includes 9 man-years additional for test development in central office. 


|_| 
f 
t 
i 
t 
1964 | 1955 
Workloads 
Man-years 
Total +3, 279, 900 
| 
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NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


Employment Service workloads are expected to experience very little change 
from 1954 levels. 

Since 1948 the Employment Service has made every effort to improve its 
service to the public and at the same time reduce costs of operations. During 
this period nonagricultural placements have been increased 21 percent or a net 
inerease of approximately 1 million placements. The counseling and testing 
programs have been improved and expanded. During the same period (1948-54) 
the staffing of Employment Service functions in local offices throughout the 
country has been reduced by more than 4,000 positions. 

The looser labor market in 1955 is expected to result in more applications for 
work being taken and with a greater supply of applicants to fill job orders, more 
placements. The increase in counseling interviews reflects part of the increased 
Korean veteran workload anticipated in 1955. 


3. State administration 


| Cost of 

Object cost | 1954 1955 | 
1. Increase in number of 4,131 4, 191 +$251, 900 
3. Decrease in share of joint local office personnel costs —31, 200 
Total increase in personnel +1, 139, 500 
4. Increase in share of nonpersonal service +55, 600 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


The increase of 60 man-years is for the purpose of obtaining data on the 
adequacy of unemployment insurance benefit payments. The Federal Advisory 
Council and others have strongly recommended that studies be made to deter- 
mine the adequacy of State unemployment insurance payments to tide workers 
over pericds of temporary unemployment. It has been assumed that weekly 
payments should amount to 50 percent of the workers’ recent wages. In 1939 
weekly benefits amounted to 41 percent of average weekly wages; however, in 
1952 they averaged only 33 percent of weekly wages. 


4. Veterans unemployment compensation 


Object cost 1954 1955 Cost of change 


1, Workleads: 


Initial claims taking. 400, 000 | 435, 000 
Continued claims taking. 2, 000, 000 | 2, 370, 000 
Determination of veteran status.........._...__. 235, 000 | 300, 000 
Nonmonetary determinations... d 120, 000 | 135, 000 
Compensation payments 1, 800, 000 | 2, 270, 000 


Man-years 


2. Increase in number of personnel. sf 
3. Increase in average salary rate__. +78, 700 
4. Decrease in share of nonpersonal services. | —35, 000 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION PROGRAM 


OF 


The workloads shown above are those required to administer the $55.6 million 
requested for unemployment compensation benefits to veterans. 


a 
a 
| 
+105, 700 
| | 
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5. Contingency fund 


1954 


$6, 000, 000 


NARRATIVE DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


This reserve fund is for the purpose of meeting unforeseen increases in cost. of 
administration resulting from changes in State laws or in the numbers of claims 
filed or those salary increases which are beyond the control of the State agencies 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Mr. Bussey. Your largest item of increase in the request is due to 
increased workload? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. The largest is in the estimated 
increases in workload. 

The other significant areas of increase are on the weekly claims 
reporting and on the expansion of fraud prevention, which we have 
already had some discussion about. 

Mr. Bussey. Naturally, these are estimates according to your best 
judgment? There is nothing that can be considered definite in it? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right, sir. It is based upon an estimated 
average unemployment of about 2 million, which is a comparatively 
moderate amount, particularly in view of the experience in the last 
few months. But it is based upon an assumption that there will be 
an improvement in the economic situation in the latter part of this 
next fiscal year. 

Mr. Bussey. Why wouldn’t it be just as logical, and certainly 
easier, to figure the budget for 1955 at the same level as 1954 and take 
care of increases, if they happen, from the contingency fund? 

Mr. Goopwrn. I think it is pretty clear now, sir, that with the 
very best experience we could have—pardon me; maybe I misunder- 
stood you—if you figure the workload based upon 1954? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, for 1955 estimates, and then take care of any 
a in workload, if they actually occur, from the contingency 
und. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, I think we have had experience up to now 
which makes it clear that that would not be a realistic estimate at 
this time. In other words, it seems to me that we have a much better 
estimate that would be involved if we relied on the 1954 estimate. 


LOCAL OFFICES CLOSED IN 1954 


Mr. Bussey. Are there funds in the budget to reopen any offices 
that have been closed this year? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. It may be that States will open a few within 
the funds that would be made available to them. But there is no 
item in here for opening new offices as such. 

Mr. Bussey. Many of these offices were opened during the World 
War II period, were they not, to take care of the emergency? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is true. You may wish to have this informa- 
tion in the record at this point, Mr. Chairman: 158 were closed this 
last year—— 
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Mr. Bussey. Yes. I think that could be inserted in the record at 


this point. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 


List of States—on request reporting—on == ie reporting—number of local offices 
close 


Number of 
Request Biweekly 
reporting | reporting 


Louisiana. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts... . 
Michigan 


S 


Oklahoma 


i 
Washington 
West Virginia. ‘ 
Wisconsin - - . 
Wyoming i. 


1 Partially biweekly. 


WEEKLY VERSUS BIWEEKLY REPORTING 


Mr. Bussey. You have about $3 million in the budget for a shift 
from biweekly to weekly claims taking. What is the advantage in 
reporting weekly over biweekly reporting? We discussed this a little 
the other day in connection with the hearing on the supplemental 
appropriation request. As a result of that hearing I have in mind 
the fact that Minnesota, and I believe West Virginia, have never 
gone on the weekly reporting basis even when funds were available 
or them to do so. 


8 
| 
1 
Indians... 
New | 1 
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Mr. Goopwin. That is right. We have had widespread dissatis- 
faction with the biweekly reporting coming from most of the States. 
They express it to us on the basis that the employers are dissatisfied 
with it, generally, on the basis that it tends to increase the opportunity 
for fravid. The labor groups have been dissatisfied with it because of 
the delay in getting the check. 

The two groups, labor and management, have gotten together on 
this and have made a big protest in most States. That has been 
particularly true in theStates.with. large metropolitan areas. It 
has not been as true in some of the less densely populated States. 

Mr. Bussey. The Bureau has a standard that calls for a weekly 
report, does it not? 

Mr. Goopwin. We did until this current fiscal year. Then in view 
of the curtailment of funds we changed that standard. 

Mr. Bussey. Some years ago I believe I was told that the State of 
Texas wanted to stay on the biweekly basis of reporting, and there 
was a great deal of pressure brought from the Bureau of Employment 
Security to get them to go on a weekly basis. 

Mr. Goopwin. I am not familiar with that, are you, Mr. Keenan? 

Mr. Keenan. Right after World War II quite a number of States 
went on biweekly. The claim load was very low and money was 
short and a number of States went on biweekly. About 1948 and 1949 
we pot a little concerned in the Bureau, as did the States, about the 
problem of fraud and improper payment. 

There were some magazine articles about it. We had a number of 
meetings with the State agencies about it. It seemed to us after 
those meetings that it was better to go back to weekly reporting. 
don’t remember the year, but it must have been 1948 or 1949 that 
we mentioned it in our submittal to Congress and asked for funds to 
put all States on weekly reporting. We advised all States that in 
our judgment it was an added safeguard and we thought it would be 
better that they all went to weekly reportinz. 

Texas, Idaho, and several other States had some difference of 
opinion right within the State agencies. Some people thought 
biweekly was all right. They did go on weekly reporting at that 
time. est Virginia and Minnesota stayed on biweekly reporting. 
We have continued to watch it. We have not felt that the experience 
with biweekly in those two States has been particularly bad. It 
depends partly on the kind of procedures that a State has. It depends 
partly on the kind of labor market they have. 

I think our Bureau would feel in a small- or medium-size State 
that does not have large industrial layoffs that biweekly reporting 
may be practical. If the procedure in the State law will permit it, 
I should add. For example, if the State pays its benefits on a highly 
centralized basis, if the determination is made in the State office, 
biweekly isn’t so good. However, if the State has a decentralized 
procedure and the determinations are made in the local office, there 
seems to be slightly more reason for biweekly. 

However, in your larger industrial areas the States themselves feel 
quite strongly that biweekly reporting makes it less easy for the State 
to expose the claimants to job opportunities, and therefore there is 
some slight risk in taking the claims on a biweekly basis. They feel 
it results in a greater number of improper payments, not necessarily 
fraud, but that if you have a 2-week period some workers may more 
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or less forget or disremember that maybe they did pick up work for 
a half day. 

I think it is interesting this year that although the majority of 
States, Mr. Chairman, went to biweekly reporting, and as you know, 
we allocated our funds on the basis of biw eekly reporting, never theless 
the greatest number of claims in the country are being taken on a 
weekly basis, because some of the States that did not go to biweekly 
reporting, New York, and some of the other large States with the 
biggest claims load, and consequently did not go 

Mr, Bussey. To the novice it would appear very strange, if there 
is really any great advantage to it, that Minnesota and West Virginia 
have never gone on weekly reporting. The funds were available and 
they were even requested to go on a weekly basis but they never have. 

Mr. Keenan. That is correct, sir. I think in Minnesota their local 
office makes the determination on benefit eligibility. It is a highly 
decentralized system. 


TESTING SERVICES 


COUNSELING AND 


Mr. Bussey. On page 5 of your general statement you say: 

The counseling and testing programs have been substantially improved and 
expanded, 

Are the States rendering counseling services to high-school students? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, they are, in some of the States, at least. Do 
you want to give the story on that, Mr. Motley? 

Mr. Mortuey. The program, Mr. Congressman, is not directed to 
all high-school students. In the first place, it is only in those areas 
and in those schools where the schools have requested this service. 
There are some communities where the school has their own counselors 
and where our service to them is in placement of graduates as they 
leave school. In those schools that request this service, it is directed 
only to those beys and girls who are not going to college or who have 
not determined the occupation in which they are going to follow. 

For example, if they are going into their father’s store, or something 
of that sort, we don’t provide counseling and testing for them. We 
only provide it to those youngsters who are going into the labor 
market and have not determined the type of employment they are 
going to secure. 

I have before me, for example, a list which I think would give you a 
better picture than to talk about it in general terms. 

In Wisconsin there are 450 high schools. Of these 450 the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service this year had a formalized program in 282 
of the 450 high schools. Of those 282 schools we registered for 
counseling 8,700 seniors in the State of Wisconsin. Of those 8,700 
seniors, the Wisconsin State Employment Service at the time of this 
report had placed ir employment close to 2,500 of those boys and girls. 

The schools that need the service particularly are generally the 
smaller high schools. For example, of that 282 there were 106 schools 
which had a senior class of less than 40. You can see that in the 
smaller high schools, where they don’t have their vocational counselors, 
the employment service has been of much more assistance to the 
smaller schools than the larger high schools. 
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* This service is also available to parochial aswell as to the public 
schools. We have also made tests a year following the work which 
we have done in the schools to determine to what extent these boys 
and girls have followed the suggestions that had been made to them 
as a result of the counseling and testing program. 

The study has been an in some 16 States. It has been found 
that the youngsters a year after they have graduated have been more 
successful in the employment that was recommended to them than 
those who secured the employment on their own and did not have 
the advantage of the vocational guidance and assistance which we 
were able to give to them. 

I feel, Mr. Congressman, that this particular program to high-schoo! 
youngsters is one of the most constructive pieces of work that the 
employment service can do. 

Mr. Goopwin. I just wondered if I could call the committee’s 
attention to the rest of this paragraph, which is about the employ- 
ment service and what has happened to it in the last 5 years. It 
is awfully important. We say that during this period, nonagricul- 
tural placements have been increased by 21 percent or a net increase 
of over 1 million placements. 

The counseling and testing programs have been substantially 
improved and expanded. During the same period the staffing 
patterns of employment service functions in local offices throughout 
the country was reduced by more than 2,000 positions. In allocating 
the 1954 appropriations to the States it was necessary to reduce 
local office Employment Service staff by a further 2,000 positions. 

I wanted to call your attention to that Ctr the point we wanted 
to make here is that the improvement in the system which we were 
talking about was done even though we made a saving of 2,000 
positions. The saving this last year of the additional 2,000, we think, 
was done at the expense of an effective operation by the Employment 
Service, but I want to emphasize this because it does indicate an 
effort on our part, and particularly on the part of the State agencies, 
to economize at every possible opportunity. 


PLACEMENT SERVICES NOT CONNECTED WITH UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you. At the top of page 6 there is this 
statement: 

I would like to direct the committee’s attention to the fact that the successful 
administration of unemployment insurance programs must of necessity depend 
upon the prime constructive activity of placing the worker in a job at full wages, 

ying unemployment benefits only where and when all efforts at placement have 
failed. No valid work test for the insurance program is possible unless the em- 
ployment service is in a position to offer a wide range (occupationally and indus- 
trially) of jobs at going rates. 

Isn’t it true that a large part of the employment service has no 
connection with this at all? In other words; many of the people 
served by the placement programs are not eligible for unemployment 
insurance. 

Mr. Goopwrn. That is true. We serve both groups. But we are 
trying to emphasize this point because there has been an indication, 
there has been a tendency in some States to keep up their work on 
unemployment insurance at the expense of the Employment Service. 
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It is our feeling that if you have no other justification for the employ- 
ment service except to administer the work test, that that in itself 
is sufficient to justify keeping it at a high rate of efficiency. 

We think this is a very important point in terms of this fraud 
program. Incidentally, in the California situation, we think that 
problem has been aggravated by the fact that the Employment 
Service has been let go to a point where it is only a very small portion 
of what it used to be. 

Mr. Burkett, incidentally, agrees with us on this point and is now 
trying to rebuild the service. 

Mr. Keenan. On that last point, there is a wide range of jobs that 
is awfully important in administering the work test under the UI laws 
because under the UI laws a man must take suitable work. People 
come in who have a range of background and it is necessary to find 
the job that is suitable, if you are going to administer the work test 
properly. It is important to have a wide range of jobs or you can’t 
do it, otherwise the man will say, “I am not exactly qualified for this 
job or that job.”’ 

The more employment opportunities you can offer these workers 
the better job can be done in administering the work test in unem- 
ployment compensation. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have any figures thet would indicate the 
number of people that are served by placement programs that are not 
eligible for unemployment insurance? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have some indications of it. We don’t break 
out an actual figure. It would include the entire farm operation. 
Our total placements on that last year ran some hing over 9 million. 
Of course, placement of farm workers is not the same as the placement 
of an industrial worker. Many of them are for short periods of time. 

Do we have an estimate of the nonfarm workers who are not 
claimants? 

Mr. Larin. No. They are reported as placements, and what kind, 
but not whether or not they are drawing benefits. 

Mr. Mort.ey. Mr. Goodwin, I think some of our estimates on the 
penetration would give you an idea of the extent to which we are 
placing covered workers. There are many industrial areas in the 
country at the present time where the employment service has at- 
tained what we call a 30 percent penetration rate which would mean 
3 out of every 10 workers who are employed by covered employers in 
a community are secured through the public employment service. 

I think you will find that the penetration rate, for example, in 
downstate Illinois would be approximately 25 to 30 percent. 1 think 

ou will find, Congressman Soden, that the penetration rate in the 
State of Idaho by the State employment service with covered em- 
ployers is approximately 30 percent. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE RELATING TO PRINTING 


Mr. Bussey. If I may refer for just a minute to the bottom of 
page 8 of your statement, in the last paragraph, you state: 


Another change requested is the addition of the words “‘supplies and printing.” 
This change is requested to permit the purchase for the State employment se- 
curity agencies from.the Government Printing Office of printed materials developed 
for the Bureau and the States and recommended for use in all States. It is 
believed that economy can be achieved by duplicating such material centrally. 
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What is the amount estimated to be saved in duplicating this 
material centrally, Mr. Goodwin? 

Mr. Goopwin. We don’t have a specific amount. It would, of 
course, depend on how much this is used by the States. It is en- 
tirely optional on the part of the State as to whether they use it or 
not. This would merely permit us to divert some of the money 
that would otherwise go to them as State grants to this purpose. 

Do we have any €stimate at all? 

Mr. Foster. No, there is no estimate. It would depend on the 
type of material that they would be duplicating at the time, that the 
States might want to procure in this fashion. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have had enough specific instances where the 
States have indicated an interest in doing this that we felt this would 
be worth while, Mr. Chairman. We really don’t know how widely it 
would be used. 

Mr. Kennan. It is the same principle, sir, as one Federal depart- 
ment doing what they call riding the requisition of another Federal 
department. If we are getting something printed, and if it is some- 
thing that the State can use, they can ride our requisition and get 
1,000 copies of it, or whatever they want, and save the cost to them 
of getting the printing done in their State. If would be more econom- 
ical to ride 1 master document than to have 6 States have the same 
thing printed. We have used the technique this way. In certain 
materials that we get up we leave off the name of the agency and the 
agency has it stamped like, “Illinois Department of Security.’’ This 
is varrying it one step further to save overall in printing and binding. 

Mr. Bussey. I don’t doubt for a minute but that there are ways 
of having printing and duplicating done cheaper than having it done 
at the Government Printing Office. 

I had printed as a House document not so long ago a study entitled, 
“Permit Communist Conspirators To B» Teachers?” There has been 
such a big demand for it tnat the Superintendent of Documents called 
me up the other day about having a second run of the publication, 
which I was glad to hear. But they charge 20 cents for it and it can 
be duplicated on the outside for 7. So I don’t think the GPO is 
always the cheapest place to get printing done by any means. 

Mr. Keenan. It is where the Federal Government has to go. 

Mr. Goopwin. I imagine under those terms no State would take 
advantage of it, if they can get it done cheaper. 

Mr. Bupaes. Will the chairman yield to me? 

Mr. Busrery. Yes. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Goodwin, what do you think the men who work 
in the printing shops around the country would think of a proposal 
like this coming from the Department of Labor? Would they 
approve it? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t know. If they are in need of additional 
business and they saw this was a possibility locally, they might not. 
Again, I think if that were the cas», they would make their views on 
that made known to the State administrators and they wouldn't take 
advantage of this. This is completely optional with the State 
administrator. There would be no pressure on our part to get a State 


to use this. We thought that it would be desirable to have it available . 


if they cared to use it. 
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Mr. Bupgs. It seems rather a peculiar request to come from the 
Department of Labor. I am satisfied that any union printer except 
those in Washington, D. C., would strenuously oppose such a proposal. 

Mr. Keenan. It is intrinsic perhaps in any plaa to try to save 
money. 

Mr. Buper. You have heard the chairman’s comments as to 
whether any money might be saved. Then of course you don’t take 
into consideration the excess which you undoubtedly would have 
printed, nor do you take into account the transportation cost. I am 
satisfied that that suggestion would not meet with approval over the 
country among laboring men. 


MONTHLY VERSUS QUARTERLY ADVANCE OF FUNDS TO STATES 


Mr. Bussey. On page 17 of the justifications there is this language: 


It has been the practice to advance funds to the States in June for operations 
during the first quarter of the next fiscal year. It is proposed in the fiseal year 
1955 to allot from the 1956 funds an amount for about | month’s operation rather 
than for a quarter. Therefore, the above amount represents the difference 
between— 
and-so forth. 

Is it an oversight that you are still asking, in the appropriation 
language, for authority to advance funds for the full quarter even 
though the justifications say you will only advance funds for 1 month? 
What is the advantage of shortening the advance to 30 days? 

Mr. Fosrer. This was a requirement by the Budget Bureau, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. A requirement by the Budget Bureau? 

Mr. Foster. Yes, sir. This was part of their markup of our 
proposal, 

Mr. Bussey. In the proposed language an advance would be pro- 
vided for the first quarter of the next succeeding fiscal year. In 
other words, it would be an indefinite appropriation for the first 
quarter of 1956. 

Mr. Foster. That is right, sir. In the past we have generally 
advanced in June of one year an amount that roughly approximates 
one quarter of the appropriation for the following year, which would 
enable the State to continue operation without any delay should the 
appropriation be held up for any reason at all. 

This year the Budget Bureau decided imstead of advancing one 
quarter they would allow us to advance just approximately 1 month, 
They therefore reduced the amount from about $44 million, by an 
amount of $27 million. 

Mr. Bussey. Then it would appear that the language in the bill 
should be changed to conform with that. What are they trying to 
accomplish? 

Mr. Goopwin. You mean, why is the Bureau of the Budget doing 
this? 

Mr. Foster. What it means, in effect, is that for the curreat fiscal 
year they simply show $27 million less expended thea they would if 
they gdvaaced the full quarter’s amount. As part of their book- 
keepiiag for the year it meaus it shows $27 millioa less. 

Mr. Goopwin. After the one adjustment it makes no differénce. 
They save it ouce only. 
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Mr. Hupson. It makes the cash expenditure budget smaller for 
this year. 

Mr. Bussey. This is one of the things they did to try to balance 
the budget on an expenditure basis? 

Mr. Hupson. That is right. Incidentally, while the language says, 
“for the quarter,” it goes on further to say, “such amounts as may be 
necessary.”’ We thmk the language iteel? is all right. 

We could advance in the next quarter such amounts as might be 
necessary. It could be for 1 week or for the full quarter. Our prac- 
tice has been in the past to advance a quarter. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Budge? 


LANGUAGE CHANGE REGARDING SALARY COSTS 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Goodwin, referring to your request for change of 
language to permit the payment of ‘“‘salary cost resulting from changes 
in compensation plans’ and then your later tabulation of cost of 
changes from 1954, is it correct that if that language change is made 
it results in an increased appropriation of $7,472,000? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. This is an increase that takes effect whether 
we get the language or not. Most of these salary increases, the 
States do not have discretion as to whether they make them or not, 
and if the language is changed so they can pay for them out of the 
contingency fund, they don’t have to take it out of some other part of 
the budget. That is the difference in getting the language. 

Mr. Buper. What is the figure connected with the language, if it 
isn’t this $7,470,000? 

Mr. Love. The two are not connected. We don’t have a separate 
estimate of the changes which would come about solely from compen- 
sation plan changes. On the basis of experience in 1952, we would 
estimate about $4 million. 

Mr. Goopwin. About $4 million on this kind of change that would 
be involved in the language change. 

Mr. Keenan. The remainder would be increment not covered by 
the language. 
EQUIPMENT FUNDS 


Mr. Buper. What is the item of equipment, the $1 million? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is normal replacement of everything from 
typewriters to adding machines and all the different kinds of office 
equipment that is used by the States in this operation. That is a 
replacement figure. 

’e had nothing in 1954 because of the reduction. We cut out the 
equipment figure entirely. We knew when we did it that the States 
would have to buy some equipment. But we had a difficult choice 
as to where to make the cuts. We just arbitrarily cut out the equip- 
ment figure in 1954. 

Mr. Bupex. The $1 million is entirely for equipment in the offices 
in the States? 
Mr. Goopwin. Yes; it is all for the States. 

Mr. Bupex. Thank you. 
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REQUEST TO THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Foearty. Mr. Goodwin, what did you ask the Bureau of the 
Budget for? 

Mr. Goopwin. We asked the Bureau of the Budget for approx- 
imately $20 million more than we got, $236,272,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. You were allowed $216 million? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Out of that $216 million you have a contingency 
fund of $6 million? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for any more 
in the contingency fund than $6 million? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; we did not. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why didn’t you? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, at the time we put this in, at the time we 
made it up, we didn’t anticipate some of the later developments 
economically. 

As you know, we have asked on a regular basis for larger amounts 
on contingency for the last 3 or 4 years. We have never gotten it, 
rather, most of the time it has been knocked down to around $6 
million. So we just didn’t put it in for a larger amount this year. 


MONTHLY VERSUS QUARTERLY ADVANCE OF FUNDS TO STATES 


Mr. Focarrty. What is the advantage of that change in the method 
of handling advances for subsequent years? 

Mr. Goopwin. The method of setting it up to show the difference? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. It is my understanding that is the way the com- 
mittee wanted it. 

Mr. Fogarty. I’m speaking of this adjustment where you advance 
1 month’s funds instead of 3 month’s as we have provided for the last 
several years. 

Mr. Fosrer. That was a decision, as I indicated a moment ago, 
made by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why did they do that? 

Mr. Foster. It reduces the amount of cash outlay in the current 
year. 

Mr. Fogarty. The States are not going to receive $216 million this 
ear? 
f Mr. Foster. They will receive it for next year, but as it has been 
in the past, they would have gotten roughly $44 million of that this 
year, in June, but instead of getting that amount they will only get 
about $17 million in June and then get the balance of it in 1956. 
_ Mr. Fogarty. Are they short of cash at the present time, in the 
Treasury? 

Mr. | Oy I can’t tell you that. 

Mr. Foacarry. It seems to me I noticed something similar in 
connection with the budget schedules when we had the supplemental 
request for veteran’s unemployment compensation before us. Is this 
an overall move to keep the debt limit as it is at $275 billion? 

_ Mr. Hupson. It. was my understanding that it was a concerted 
practice within the Bureau of the Budget this year, that where they 
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had appropriations of this kind they were going to reflect it that way 
in order to show a lesser cash expenditure this year, that would restrict 
the amount of payments that agencies would normally make in any 
year. The idea of actually reflecting less cash expenditures during 
the fiscal year 1954—— 

Mr. Focarry. In the Department of Labor. Is there anywhere 
else where that happens? 

Mr. Hupson. I couldn’t say whether there is or not. 

Mr. Bussey. was wondering if this isn’t similar to what happened 
5 or 6 years ago when we went on a cash basis in paying our income 
taxes. We picked up a whole year in making our payments. 

Mr. Fogarty. Probably so. It would be along the same line, I 
—— say. It doesn’t give a true picture of what is being expended 
this year. 


Mr. Hupson. It gives a true picture of the cash expenditure but 
not the obligations. 


STEPS IN PREPARING FINAL BUDGET 


Mr. Fogarty. This budget was worked up last July, August, and 


Ir. Goopwin, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Wher this budget was worked up we didn’t have the 
amount of unemployment that we have today? 

Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 

Mr. Foaarry. First, the States make their recommendations to the 
regional offices, is that right, and the regional offices send that request 
down here to you people and you people prepare the budget request 
that goes to the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is all done before October of. the preceding 
year? 
Mr. Goopwin. That is right. 


ADEQUACY OF REQUEST BASED ON ECONOMIC OUTLOOK 


Mr. Fogarty. Do you think that this is going to meet the require- 
ments for 1955 under conditions as they are at the present time? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think there is some doubt on that point, Mr. 
Congressman, We feel for certain that some additional money will 
be needed to deal with this fraud problem. We are making a request 
to permit the use of the contingency fund to deal with that problem 
a little more adequately than we have done in the last 2 or 3 years. 

On the increases that might come out of increased unemployment, 
this request is based on a fairly optimistic increase in employment 
for the last half of the fiscal year. I personally believe we are going 
to get an increase in employment. We are going to see an improve- 
ment in the economic situation during that period. 

Mr. Focarry. During what period? 

Mr. Goopwin. The latter part of this fiscal year. 

Mr. Fogarty. Between now and January? 

Mr. Goopwin. No; I mean 1955. That would mean January to 
June of next year. I would expect to see that improvement start 
before then. But the question is how rapid it will be, whether it will 
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be as good as this estimate indicates it will be. It is a pretty rapid 
recovery, as estimated now for this budget purpose. 

Mr. Fogarty. What information do you have that would lead you 
to believe that there is going to be a sudden upsurge of employment? 

Mr. Goopwin. We have the informed opinion of the employers over 
the country in terms of what their plans are, what they expect to do. 
Those are generally optimistic. There are areas in which expansion is 
taking place in the economy, generally. It is something you can’t 
be certain of, Mr. Congressman, but’it looks tous like the possibilities 
were good for some improvement. 

Mr. Focarry. It is not the headlines that I read in the papers. 
a Goopwin. No, not up tonow. There hasn’t been a great deal 
of it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Have you read the report of the Joint Committee 
on the Economic Report? 

Mr. Goopwin. I testified before that committee. I heard some of 
the others testify and I have read other parts of the testimony. 

Mr. Fogarty. I haven’t read it, but from what I have seen re- 
= dae in the papers, they don’t agree with your conclusions at all. 

hey have just finished hearing, I suppose, labor, management, econo- 
mists, and everybody concerned. They are not very optimistic. 

Mr. Goopwin. Quite a number of those who. testified, Mr. Con- 
gressman, were’ optimistic. 

Mr. Focarty. But the facts are, that this committee of Congress, 
this joint committee, came up with conclusions that don’t agree with 
those few who were optimistic. There must have been more who 
were not optimistic. 

Mr. Goopwin. You mean the committee itself? 

Mr. Foaarry. Yes. 

Mr. Goopwin. That report came out just a few days ago. 

Mr. Focarry. They don’t paint a very good picture. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield? I might say that if the 
committee had been ome up of entirely different personnel they 
might have come out with an entirely different report. Just because 
one committee comes out with a report doesn’t mean that the report is 
infallible by any means. 

Mr. Focarry. I know that. But this committee was set up for 
that specific purpose back in 1947 or 1948. I guess it was in 1946. 
That is their job here in Congress, to make these analyses. If there 
is some committee in the Senate or House that is set up for that 
specific purpose that could do a better job than this committee, 1 
don’t know about it. 

Mr. Goopwin. I haven’t actually read the report of that committee 
that came out last week. I was not aware that it was a pessimistic 
report, as you have indicated. 

Mr. Focarty. The gist of one of the things that remains with me 
is that unless the consumer spending is stepped up considerably in 
the near future they couldn’t expect a rise in employment. From 
all the indications I have in my area of the country the consumer 
spending is going down and down and down. 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, you might be right. From our point of view, 
as far as this program is concerned, we will have to watch develop- 
ments, and we may have to make adjustments in connection. with 

those developments later. 
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HISTORY OF ACTION ON 1954 REQUEST 


Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for $216 million this coming year. 
You had $192 million in 1954; is that right? “ 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Focarry. What did you ask the committee for a year ago 
when you appeared before it? 

Mr. Goopwin. $213 million was the official so-called Eisenhower—— 

Mr. Keenan. The Truman request was $218 million. 

Mr. Fogarty. What did the House do? 

Mr. Love. The House gave us $187,300,000. 

Mr. Focarry. You appeared before us a short time ago requesting 
a supplemental for 1954. How much was that? — 

Mr. Goopwin. $14,500,000. 

Mr. Focarry. The final appropriation for 1954 was $192 million, 
plus the supplemental of $14,500,000 would be $206,700,000 that you 
will have this year. So your request for 1955 would be an increase 
of about $10 million; is that right? 

Mr. Keenan. That is right. 


TAX COLLECTIONS 


Mr. Fogarty. How much do you estimate the tax eoteutidns will 
be this year? 

Mr. Goopwin. About $270 million. 

Mr. Love. 1954 was $282,400,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are requesting $216 million. That means that 
7a will be taking in about $60 million more than this appropriation 

uest; is that right? 
r. Gopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. I don’t know why we are so stingy. with this money 
when this fund is built up by the three-tenths of 1 percent tax paid 
by the employers for redistribution to the States to pay for the admin- 
istration of this program. Is that right? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. I for one would like to see a larger enthidines fund, 
because I know when this fund was initiated back 4 or 5 years ago it 
was initiated to take care of salary increases, workload increases, and 
increases because of changes in State law, and to avoid the necessity 
of coming back to Congress for supplemental bills. 

I don’t agree with your suggestion that you be allowed to use some 
of this contingency fund for looking into these fraud cases. I think 
if we are going to start using it for things like that we might as well 
cut the contingency fund out entirely, because it is likely that $6 
million won’t come anywhere near meeting increased workloads, 
increased State salaries, and ecm gr in State law. 

How would it be, if you figure it is going to take $216 million to 
operate next year, that in addition to the $216 million you receive 
10 percent, or $21,600,000, for a contingency fund for those 3 specific 
things, increases in State salaries, and so forth? If that happened, 
do you think you would be mere back to this committee with a 
supplemental bill next spring? 

r. Goopwin. No, I don’t think we would. 
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Mr. Fogarty. If you received $216 million as grants to States, 
plus a-contingency fund of 10 percent, do you think that would take 
care of increased workloads, State salaries, and changes in State law 
and avoid coming back here for a supplemental bill? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, I think it would. 


BENEFIT RATES 


Mr. Fogarty. I think the Secretary of Labor recently advocated 
higher weekly payments, did he not? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. The recommendations that were made to 
the Governors and the State agencies recommended that the States 
go to a 26-week duration if they were not already there, or better, 
and to a formula which would make it possible for the majority of the 
beneficiaries to receive at least 50 percent of their average weekly 
wages. 

Mr. Siciliano, Assistant Secretary, has presented this program. 
He wrote to the State agency heads on this program. He may wish 
to say something about it. 

Mr. Focarry. The next question I was going to ask was, How can 
Rhode Island do something like that with its fund as it is? 

Mr. Goopwin. My recollection is that Rhode Island is up pretty 
close to that standard now. I have that information here someplace. 

Mr. Foacarty. I think it is 26 weeks at $25 per week. 

Mr. Goopwin. They are pretty close to it now. 

Mr. Foaarry. No, that is not so. 

Mr. Sicri1ano. If I might make a point there, the goal is set forth 
in the Secretary of Labor’s letter, which I think went out 2 weeks ago 
today, sets the approximate percentage of 50 percent of the average 
weekly wage of that particular State. 

That would depend. I would say the average amount should be 
paid if you used that sort of criteria, that it would be $20, $30, and 
$35 a week, especially for the industrial States. I don’t know what 
the figure is in Rhode Island. 


CONDITION OF RHODE ISLAND’S TRUST FUND 


Mr. Fogarty. I think it should be up around $35 a week. I 
wondered how that would be possible under the circumstances. What 
is the situation of the fund in Rhode Island at the present time? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, the last half of last year it improved a little 
bit. The trust fund balance at the end of December in Rhode Island 
was $27,993,913. The balance at the end of December 1952, the 
previous December, was $21,157,115. 

Mr. Focarty. We did make some gain? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. 

ate. Foearty. Do you know what the situation is in Rhode Island 
now? 

Mr. Goopwin. I assume that that is going down at the present 
time. We have no more recent information on the fund balance, 
but from the information we have on the workloads, I would be sure 
that the—— 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I would like 
to insert in the record a letter I just received from the mayor of the 
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city of Woonsocket, R. 1. It is a two-page letter stating the situation 
as far as unemployment and benefit claims in Rhode Island, with a 
short table attached. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Mayor’s Orrice, 
City of Woonsocket, R. 1., March 2, 1954. 
Joun E. Focarry, 
Member, United States House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear JoHN: Enclosed please find a copy of a report prepared for this office 
by the Rhode Island State Department of Employment Security under the 
direction of Thomas Bride. This report demonstrates the critical situation 
existing in Rhode Island and more particularly in our community, Woonsocket. 

I am certain that you are interested in this type of information and further, I 
am certain that you will do whatever is possible to assist the residents of our 
community. 

May I express my gratitude for your assistance of last week while we were in 
Washington, 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely, 
Kevin K. Coteman, Mayor. 


Forct, UNEMPLOYMENT AND BENEFIT CLALMsS IN: Mason RHODE 
IsLaAND COMMUNITIES AS OF FreRRUARY 6, 1954 


The attached tables provide comparisons between areas in the State in trends 
in unemployment, benefit claims, and exhaustion of benefits, in relation to total 
labor force. 

It should be noted, with reference to the data shown in these tables, that the 
areas covered by the various local offices of the department of employment security 
are not identical with the municipal boundaries, but may include other communi- 
ties. 

Providence includes Cranston, Johnston, sections of Warwick and Scituate. 
Pawtucket includes Central Falls, Cumberland, and sections of Lincoln. Woon- 
socket includes Manville, North Smithfield, Burrillville, and Glocester. 

It will be seen from the accompanying table that the impact of the employment 
declines during the past several months has been much more severe in Woon- 
socket than in any other area in the State. This is due to the fact that Woon- 
socket has the highest concentration of textiles, the industry which has been 
responsible most of all for the job losses to date'in Rhode Island. 

ased upon the benefit claims load of 30,801 for the week ending February 6, 
1954, unemployment in the State as a whole was estimated at 40,000, representing 
11 percent of the total labor force. But the unemployment rate in Woonsocket 
for the same week was much higher, being 32.1 percent of its labor force. Indeed, 
this represents a higher percentage of unemployment than was experienced in the 
State as a whole during the recession of 1949, when the jobless ratio climbed to 
about 20 percent. It is doubtful that there is any other single area in the country 
at present with as high an unemployment rate as Woonsocket, or falls more 
readily into the classification of ‘distressed areas.” 

This situation is clearly reflected in the claim load for the week mentioned. Of 
the State total of 30,801, Woonsocket accounted for 6,557 or about 21 percent of 
that figure, although its labor force of 28,000 represents only about 8 percent of 
the 365,000 estimated for the State as a whole. 

Because of continued unemployment, a total of 4,844 claimants have exhausted 
all their benefit credits in the State as a whole since October 1, 1953, representing 
1.4 percent of the labor force. During the same period 1,247 exhaustions, or 
more than one-fourth of the State total, have occurred in Woonsocket, giving the 
latter an exhaustion ratio of 4.4 percent in relation to the labor force. In other 
words, the exhaustion rate in Woonsocket has been more than three times as 
heavy as the average for the whole State. 

It should also be noted that as a result of the longer and sharper employment 
declines in Woonsocket and the much heavier exhaustion rate, the average weekly 
amounts and the number of weeks of benefits available from now on to _unem- 
ployed workers will be greatly reduced. 
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Labor Force, unemployment estimates, claim load, and number of claimants exhausting 
benefits as of Feb. 6, 1954 


Estimated unemployment | Claimants exhausting credits ' 
Percent Percent 
Labor force} Number | of labor | Claim load| Number | of labor 
force | force 


365, 000 40, 000 11.1/ 30,801 4,844 | L4 
192, 600 14, 000 7.3 | 10, 663 1, 303 7 
Powtueksh....-<---<4----<--+---+- 59, 400 | 6, 900 11.6 | 5, 207 1, 007 | 1.7 
28, 080 9, 000 32.1 | 6, 557 1, 247 4.4 
Warren Bristol --.-...---.-------- 11, 160 2, 200 19.7 | 1, 732 67 ." 
14, 040 600 4.3 | 457 36 | 3 
7, 560 500 6.6 | 361 | 66 | ‘9 


1Number of individuals who have exhausted all benefit credits since Oct. 1, 1953. 


Mr. Fogarty. 14 percent of our workers are out of work at the 
present time on a statewide basis, and in the city of Woonsocket it 
shows that we have 32.1 percent unemployed in that city. 

Mr. Goopwin. They are harder hit than any city in the country. 

Mr. Fogarty. Out of a labor force of 28,000. Is there any other 
noe has as high an unemployment figure as that? 

r. Goopwin. That is the highest in the country. 

Mr. Focarty. The thing that disturbs me on top of that is that we 
have over 5,000 who have exhausted all their unemployment credits 
in Rhode Island. That is expected to go up and up and up. In view 
of that situation in the State of Rhode Island is there anything that 
you can suggest that will help? How long do you think this fund 
would last in view of that preliminary picture? 

Mr. Goopwin. We don’t have an estimate based upon the current 
experience. We haven’t gotten far enough along in it. Theoretically, 
it would be possible for the Rhode Island fund to go broke in a matter 
of about 2 years. I don’t believe it will do it in much less than that 
at the present time. 

What may happen concurrently, of course, is the increase in a lot 
of exhaustions, in other words, a lot of workers take all the benefits 
they have coming out of the system and then they are unemployed 
without any benefits under the program. That is a problem, partic- 
ularly in your State, in some of the neighboring communities in 
Massachusetts. 

The committee might be interested in this map which shows the 
insured unemployment by States for February. There are some 
other charts there. That shows the unemployment a little less than 
you indicated. 

Mr. Foaarry. I have the up-to-date one. 
Mr. Goopwin. This is almost a month old. 


REED BILL 


Mr. Focarry. What is the status of the so-called Reed bill? 
Mr. Goopwin. As I understand it, the Senate Finance Committee 
has scheduled hearings beginning tomorrow. Mr. Siciliano is going 
to testify tomorrow. 
Mr. Fogarty. That provides for a loan to the State payable when? 
Mr. Goopwin. Payable as soon as they qualify. Do you mean 
when would they be eligible for it? 
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: ae. Focarty. What are the requirements for paying back that 
oan? 

Mr. Goopwin. As the legislation stands now, in other words, as it 
passed the House, it would be necessary for the State to start to make 
repayment after 2 years. We are recommending an extension of that 
period of time. 

Mr. Focarty. That wouldn’t help Rhode Island much. In our 
particular situation we have an exodus of textile manufacturing from 
the State. It will take the State some time to bring new industries 
in and catch up, which it wouldn’t be possible to do in a 2-year period 
if things got bad. 

Mr. Goopwin. We feel 2 years is too short a time. 


FEDERAL REINSURANCE 


Mr. Fogarty. What about reinsurance, Federal reinsurance of 
these programs? Is there any possibility at all of that being considered 
by the administration or this Congress? 

Mr. Goopwin. I don’t think so, sir. 

Mr. Focarrty. In view of what happened last year? 

Mr. Goopwin. The recommendation was made last year. The 
House knocked it out. The decision was made on the part of the 
administration not to pursue it further. 

Mr. Fogarty. So far as the administration is concerned at the 
present time, they have no plans for reinsurance of the—— 

Mr. Goopvwin. The administration now is supporting the loan pro- 
vision, and will continue to study the problem with the possibility of 
coming in with something later. 

Mr. Fogarty. It seems to me that in a section of the country or in a 
State where a great deal of unemployment exists, many times through 
no fault of its own but because of its geographical makeup, or its his- 
tory of industry, that the Federal Government should assume some 
of the responsibility for unemployment when unemployment is on the 
upgrade throughout the country. 

We just passed an enabling bill the other day, and we are going to 
be asked to appropriate $500,000 for the Mexican labor program that 
affects a few States in the Southwest. The taxpayers in Rhode Island 
are going to be called upon to pay their share of that bill. It doesn’t 
help them any. Isn’t that so? 

Mr. Goopwrin. That is true. There are a number of States that 
get no benefit out of that particular legislation. 

Mr. Fogarty. The same thing goes for flood-control projects and 
price-support programs and subsidy programs of all kinds that affect 
a certain industry or a certain section of the country. All taxpayers 
are required to meet their share of that cost. I don’t think it is any- 
— unusual for a State like Rhode Island to ask for something like 
this. 

Mr. Goopwrtn. As you know, I have supported the principle of 
equalization in this program. 

Mr. Foearry. I don’t see any use either of keeping the hopes alive 
for a Federal reinsurance program if there is no possibility of it being 
revived or any possibility of it being enacted into law. 


a Goopwin. Well, in my opinion, there is no immediate prospect 
of it. 
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Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Siciliano, are you acquainted with our problem 
in Rhode Island as far as our industrial makeup is concerned and our 
unemployment problem? 

Mr. Sicrzrano. I think I am. I say, “I think’? because though I 
haven’t gotten into all the details of the Rhode Island operation, we 
have made a great deal of effort in the few months that I have been 
on this job looking into the entire situation as it affects New England. 
That has at least brought me into actual study of Rhode Island and 
such other areas as Lawrence and Lynn, Mass. As you have already 
indicated, there is no quick answer. Diversification of industry is a 
very proper aim, perhaps, but it is obvious that it can’t be accom- 
plished overnight. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are going to appear before the Senate Finance 
Committee soon? 

Mr. Sicrt1ano. Tomorrow on the so-called Reed bill. 

Mr. Fogarty. I hope you take into consideration the plight of 
Rhode Island when you appear to testify before the committee. 

Mr. Stcru1ano. I will. 

Mr. Fogarry. I think the suggestion of Mr. Goodwin—maybe it is 
in your testimony, too—is a good one, that the extension of the length 
of time for repayment of a loan would be one step in the right direction. 

Mr. Sicrz1ano. The administration’s position is that the States 
not be compelled to repay their loans the full calendar year following 
the vear in which it is made but that it should be lengthened. We have 
suggested 4 years. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think it should be 10 years. 


WEEKLY VERSUS BIWEEKLY REPORTING 


There was some talk about Minnesota and West Virginia who have 

never gone to weekly reporting for claims payments. It seems to me 

rather than the other 46 States being out of step maybe those 2 

States have been out of step for a long while, and they might be 
iving better service to their constituents if they went on a weekly 
asis rather a biweekly. Couldn’t it be construed that way? 

Mr. Goopwin. I guess it could be, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Fogarty. They seem to be out of step. 

Mr. Goopwin. We have no complaint with the way they have been 
administering their job. I think a good part of the answer is in what 
Mr. Keenan indicated. They have a different kind of problem to 
deal with. I think, too, that there might be some of these other 
States where it would work better if they had gotten started differently 
than they did. For instance, Minnesota, I think, had it right from 
the beginning. One of the things that happened when this was put 
into effect this year, there was an immediate unfavorable reaction on 
the part of management groups, on the part of labor groups. 

Mr. Focarry. I know in Rhode Island, even though we were hard 
hit and had to lay off several people when these funds were cut a 
year ago, they were on biweekly reporting, but they returned to weekly 
reporting because of the demand by both the employers and the 
employees. By doing that they had to take away from some other 
part of the program and that was hurt badly in doing so. That is the 
way they are operating at the present time. They had to take away 

from other activities in the employment service in the State to get 
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back on a weekly basis because of the demand of both employers and 
employees. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. With all the mail I get on different appropriations 
that this committee handles, I don’t know why I was missed on this 
proposition of going on a weekly basis, because it is about the only 
one that I was missed on. 

Mr. Fogarty. I didn’t get any mail on it. I am talking about the 
reaction back in the State and what the State did. ey didn’t 
write to Congress to do anything about it. What they did was to 

0 on biweekly payments when the Congress cut their funds down. 

hey had to give up something. That is one of the things they gave 
up. They found after 2 or 3 weeks it didn’t work and they had to 
go back to weekly reporting and make cuts in other places in the pro- 
ao, which resulted in their not giving the good service the people 
paid for. 


EXCESS OF TAXES 


OVER ADMINISTRATION EXPENDITURES 
That is another thing I don’t like about this program, that this 
money was paid for through the employers to give back to the States 
to administer the program. I don’t know how many hundreds of 
millions of dollars profit you have had since this program has been 
effective. How many hundreds of millions of dollars has the Federal 
Government made in this program? 
ein Goopwin. At least $650 million and all the way up to $1 

ion. 

Mr. Fogarty. Between $600 million and $1 billion profit has been 
made on this program by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. It depends on what you count in the ex- 
penditure. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


SUGGESTED USE OF CONTINGENCY FUND FOR FRAUD WORK 


Mr. Goopwin. I wonder if we could submit for the record a copy 
of a letter to the Secretary from Mr. Rowland Hughes, Deputy Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, on this matter of the fraud prob- 


lem and their og in terms of the change in the contingency? 


Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it will be entered in the record at 
this point. 


(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


Executive OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
or THE 
Washington, D, C., March 4, 1954. 
The honorable the Secrerary or LaBor. 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: Assistant Secretaries Siciliano and Dodson, 
together with the Chief and Deputh Chief of the Bureau of E nployment Security, 
nave brought to our attention the possible desirability of an increased emphasis 
on avoiding improper payments of unemployment compensation benefits during 
1955. It is understood that studies by the Department of Labor on this point 
are not yet conclusive, but in view of preliminary reports from States, it may 
appear desirable to provide adequate flexibility to permit, for this purpose, use 
of a portion of the amount provided for contingencies in the appropriation for 
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“Grants to States for unemployment compensation «nd employment service 
administration.” 

If you deem such action desirable, you are authorized to discuss with the House 
Committee on Appropriations the following language change to be inserted betore 
the colon preceding the first proviso in the above-mentioned appropriation: ’’, 
except that during the current fiscal year not to exceed $2.5 million of such amount 
shall be available for action toward elimination of improper payments of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits”. 

Sincerely yours, 


Huaues, Deputy Director. 


UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR VETERANS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 

Appropriation of . $27, 200,000 | $38, 500,000 $55, 600, 000 
Available from subsequent year appropriation. 5, 000, 000 
¥' ‘Total available for obligation _--................-.-.---- 27, 200,000 | 39, 792, 608 60, 600, 000 
| 25,907,392 39, 792, 608 60, 600, 000 


OBLIGATIONS. BY ACTIVITIES 


Unemployment compensation for veterans: 


OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS 


Grants, subsidies and contributions: 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 
1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Obligations incurred. during the year (total expenditures) .._._- $25, 907, 392 | $39, 792, 608 $60, 600, 000 
Expenditr distributed.as follows: 
25, 907, 392 38, 500, 000 55, 600, 000 
Out of authorization to expend from subsequent year 


Mr. Bussey. We will now take up the item of unemployment 
compensation for veterans. Mr. Goodwin would you explain the 1955 
budget request. 

r. Goopwin. Mr. Chairman, our appropriation request for unem- 
ployment compensation for veterans is $55,600,000. These funds 
provide for the payment of benefits to eligible unemployed veterans 
as provided in the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 
The program is administered by the States, Territories, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands under agreements with the Secretary of Labor. 

Funds:available for the current year are $39,792,608, made up by a 
direct appropriation of $38,500,000 and $1,292,608 in prior-year 
balances. The increase of $15,807,392 in the request is based on the 
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larger Korean veteran population and the change in the number of 
weeks of unemployméht claimed which during 1955 are estimated at 
2,610,000 as compared to 2,020,000 for 1954. 

The rate of insured unemployment is estimated 1.68 percent for the 

Korean veteran labor force, a minor decline from the 1.84 percent 
rovided for in the 1954 appropriation and a considerable reduction 
rom the current experience of 2.34 percent. 

The request for language change will permit the Bureau to make 
grants to the States in June of 1955 from the 1956 appropriation and 
will provide the States with funds to pay benefits promptly at the 
beginning of 1956. Advance grants have been requested by 46 States 
and while only 2 States have cited attorney general’s rulings which 
would prevent the payment of benefits until funds are deposited in 
the State account, there is reason to believe that a similar situation 
will prevail in other States. 


The methods used in administering the unemployment compen- 


sation for veterans program are closely integrated with the methods 
used by the States in administering their unemployment insurance 

rograms and the first year of operation indicates that the program. 
is working efficiently and is proving effective in helping returning 


veterans in their readjustment to civilian life. Every effort is made 


to insure that veterans who have benefit rights under State law draw 
first on their State benefit credits. 

Mr. Bussey. I think we should put into the record at this point 
the computation of the estimate for the fiscal year 1955 shown on page 6 
of the justifications because it seems quite comprehensive and, I 
must say, it is about as d a table of this type as I have seen. 

Mr. Goeween. Thank you, sir. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 
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Mr. Bussey. The $5 million shown in the budget schedule on page 
1 of your justification as “available from subsequent year appro- 
priation,” I assume is the same type of adjustment we just covered 
in connection with the grants item. 

Mr. Goopwin. This is a little different, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Loves. This will be in advance from 1956 because we are 
now requesting 

Mr. Goopwin. I am sorry. You are right, Mr. Chairman. If 
the committee approves the language, then this adjustment would 
be needed. 

Mr. Loves. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. The subcommittee went into this program quite 
thoroughly the other day when we were considering the supple- 
mental request. So I didn’t think it should be necessary to explore 
the same things again today. 

What has been the situation, Mr. Goodwin, in Puerto Rico, because 
of unemployment benefits being as high in many instances as the 
weekly wage? 

Mr. Goopwin. Well, there bas been of course a larger percentage 
of the unemployed veterans receiving aid down there. We ‘iave 
lcoked into the matter pretty carefully in terms of how it is being 
administered by Puerto Rico. 

Our analysis convinces us that they are doing a good job in the 
administration of the work test and administration of the program 
generally, 

We feel we are bound to have an increase in the number of bene- 
ficiaries down there because of the economic conditions. But we feel 
they are doing the best possible in administering the program. 

We have some figures here that might be pertinent. The average 
duration of unemployment for unemployment compensation for 
veterans in Puerto Rico is 17.9 weeks, whereas the average duration 
for the United States as a whole is 6 weeks. The percentage of those 
eligible, in other words, of those discharged veterans who file claims 
this figure is as of November 30, 1953—for Puerto Rico was 52.4 
percent and for the United States as a whole 14.2 percent. That, of 
course, is a reflection of the economic situation. 

Mr. Bussey. There isn’t a great deal that can be done about that, 
is there, with the law as it is at the present time? 

Mr. Goopwin. No. I don’t believe there is. I believe that the 
state agency down there, or the territorial agency is doing as good a 
job as could be expected. We have looked into it very carefully. 
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SALARIES AND Expenses, Mexican Farm Lasor Procram 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate 
Transferred to— 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Labor,”’ 
pursuant to Public Law 547.. 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ment Rights,’’ pursuant to Public Law 547_. 
“Salaries and expenses, defense > mene activities, 
Labor,” pursuant to Public Law 54 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of A pur- 
suant to Public Law 
“Salaries and expenses, of Employment Security, 
ursuant to Public Law 
“Salaries and expenses, Ww eee and Hour Division,” pur- 
suant to Public Law ! : 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics,” pur- 
suant to Public Law 11, 83d Congress 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. 


Obligations incurred 


$1, 250, 000 | $1, 746, 000 


5, 359 


2, 590, 259 
—92, 737 


2, 497, 522 | 1,280, 000 | 1, 746, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


1. Determining foreign labor requirements 
2 Supplying foreign labor requirements 

Determining compliance with contract provisions. 
Farm analysis 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Total direct obligations 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


2. ing foreign labor requirements. 
4. analysis 


$101, 667 


171, 396 


2, 492, 163 


—59, 200 ‘ 
45,000 
1, 250, 000 1, 746, 000 
| 
$33, 370 $40, 900 
te 1, 204, 630 | 673, 920 957, 040 
bse 499, 406 276, 060 393, 690 
cit. 87, 804 | 14, 740 21,490 
. ae 80, 858 | 16, 200 25, 970 
and administrative services. | 145, 800 193, 260 
1,250,000 | 1,746, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
Obligations incurred 3,07, 623 | 1, 250, 000 1, 746, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | | 1955 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services | 


| 


‘Total number of permanent positions....................... wal 317 | 266 181 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 139 | 100 141 
Average number of all employees... 451 224 316 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
$4, 831 | $4, 851 $4, 815 
Average grade | ary 


Personal] service obligations: 


| 
500, 230 | 246, 525 332, 500 
Regular pay in excees of 52-week base 3, 317 
Payment above basic rates...................-...------- : 102, 489 | 29, 835 | 42, 400 


Total personal] service obligations 1, 860, 287 | 864, 850 ‘| 1, 211, 200 


Direct Obligations 


1, 855, 329 864. 850 1, 211, 200 
12, 124 12, 100 10. 800 
04 Communication services_._.............----..-.-.-.----- 69, 249 39, 700 | 60, 000 
0&6 Rents and utility services.......................--........ | 18, 689 9, 200 11, 000 
06 Printing and RES CT 15, 138 22, 200 23, 000 
OF | 71, 977 48, 700 72, 400 
Services performed by other agencies__..............-.| 185, 575 129, 800 196, 000 

08 Supplies and ed | 19, 034 8, 600 10, 600 
18, 706 1, 000 1, 000 
2, 492, 163 1, 250, 000 | 1, 746, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services 


Total obligations payabie out of reimbursements from 


2, 497, 522 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of $178, 441 $28, 441 
Obligations incurred during the year_.._...............--...-- $2, 497, 522 | __ 1,250, 000 1, 746, 000 
} 2, 497, 522 1, 428, “1 1, 774, 441 
Deduct: | 
Unliquidated obligations, | 178, 441 28, 441 137, 441 


Total expenditures... | 2,313,722 | 1,400,000 | 1, 637, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 


Out of current authorizations. __.........-...-.....-..-.-- } 2, 313, 722 | 1, 235, 000 1, 616, 000 
| 165, 000 21, 000 


| 


Mr. Bussey. We will next take up the request for the Mexican 
farm labor program. We will hear Mr. Goodwin on that now. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Goopwin. The Congress appropriated $1,250,000 for operation 
of this program for a part of 1954. Weare now seeking a supplemental 
appropriation for fiscal year 1954 in an amount of $550,000 to finance 
the operation of this program through June 30 of this year. 


| 
Obligations 1, 250, 000 | 1, 746, 000 
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For salaries and expenses for the Mexican farm labor program for 
1955, we are requesting $1,746,000. This is a reduction of $54,000 
and 25 positions from our 1954 request. 

This estimate is based upon the continuation of an agreement with 
Mexico and the same general type of program as we had this year. 
The international agreement with Mexico has been extended through 
January 15, 1954, only, and although we are now trying to negotiate a 
new one, there is the possibility that we may have to operate on a 
unilateral basis. If this becomes necessary, it is expected that the 
cost of operations will increase because functions now performed in 
Mexico with Mexican doctors, nurses, and others at Mexican rates 
will have to be performed by American citizens at substantial increases 
in unit cost. More facilities will also be required, for example, opening 
of at least one more reception center and establishing temporary 
border-crossing stations. 

This program is designed to provide American farmers with suffi- 
cient agricultural labor to avoid crop losses, while at the same time, 
assuring that the importation of Mexican nationals will not adversely 
affect the job opportunities, wages, and working conditions of the 
domestic labor force. The employment of foreign workers on farms 
in the United States is basically the result of a movement of population 
from farms to cities in response to available job opportunities in 
industry. Agricultural employment which dropped sharply between 
1950 and 1952, leveled off in 1953 and is assumed to continue at 
present levels through 1955. The local shortages of agricultural 
workers which have characterized the farm economy in recent years 
will continue through 1955. Such easing of labor supplies as may 
occur in some urban centers is unlikely to add substantially to the 
supply of labor available for agricultural demand. 

Our need for Mexican nationals for seasonal agricultural labor is 
estimated at 205,000, which is the same as we are anticipating for 
1954. This demand depends principally on three factors: (1) Acreage 
limitations, particularly cotton; (2) availability of domestic farm- 
workers; and (3) the extent to which illegals are controlled. 

(1) Cotton production is the activity in which the greatest number 
of Mexican nationals have been employed in recent years. There 
will be some reduction in cotton acreage planted which will lead to 
some decline in the number of Mexican nationals needed, although 
the decline will not be in proportion to the reduction in acreage because 
intensified production will result in a higher yield per acre planted 
and because of the locations where the reductions are made (areas 
where mechanical cottonpickers are used extensively). 

(2) Farm employment is expected to remain on the same level in 
1955 as 1954. Labor supply may ease in many urban centers, but 
the availability will not help to fill in the gap in agriculture in the 
rural southern areas and therefore, we expect little increase in supply 
in 1955 from 1954. 

(3) While the nature of the wetback problem is well known, there 
is no way of measuring illegal entrants. We do know 984,846 were 
apprehended and returned to Mexico from January 1, 1953, to Novem- 
ber 30, 1953, and that the number apprehended is larger than the 
number of legals employed. The Attorney General has announced 
his intention of tightening up control of the border. The extent to 
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which the illegal flow of agricultural workers is restrained would 
clearly affect the demands for legal workers. 

We have no way of estimating the additional demands upon the 
Mexican farm program which will come about as a result of more 
intensified activity by the border patrol; however, it is fairly obvious 
that there would be a substantial increase. The most conservative 
estimate is that this increase will more than offset any reduction in 
demand due to the reduction in cotton acreage. 

As you all know, this program not only encompasses the contracting 
and recontracting of Mexican nationals, but their selection and 
examination in Mexico, their transportation to the United States, 
feeding them en route, making another physical examination in the 
United States to determine that they have not developed or con- 
tracted a contagious disease while traveling from migratory stations; 
making sure that domestic labor standards are not undermined; 
resolving contract complaints and violations. 

At the time the Mexican farm labor program was initiated in 1951, 
it was estimated that the cost of the program would be $2,800,000 
per year. However, through careful examination of all costs and 
exercising strict operating controls, it has been possible to provide for 
more economical operation to a point where the estimated annual 
cost is approximately $1,800,000 per year, although some of these 
reductions forced a shifting of some tasks to the State employment 
security agencies and a reduction of services to employers, workers, 
and the general public. 

This estimate is based on a full-time staff of 181 positions, a redue- 
tion of 25 from 1954 and 136 from 1953. Of this number, 63 positions 
(20 professional and 43 clerical) have been assigned the national office 
staff. In addition to the overall direction and supervision of the 
program, the national office staff will be engaged in determining the 
number of Mexican nationals needed to meet the deficit between the 
actual labor needs and the available domestic supply; rendering legal 
services on all aspects of the program; maintaining fiscal controls; 
preparing budget estimates; preparing and processing payrolls and 
miscellaneous vouchers; procuring supplies, materials, and equipment; 
recruiting and assigning temporary personnel; maintaining complete 
contract and financial records of all employers of Mexican nationals; 
effecting collection of amounts due the United States; and assisting 
the regional offices, State, and local offices on the technical aspects 
of the program. 

The field staff has been reduced from 188 full-time positions in 1953, 
to 135 in 1954 and 118 for 1955. Field employees will be engaged in 
the recruitment of workers in Mexico, providing transportation and 
subsistence for these workers to the reception centers, contracting 
and recontracting these workers to employers, settling workers’ and 
growers’ complaints, and handling problems arising from the importa- 
tion of Mexican nationals involving representatives of the Mexican 
Government, officials of other United States agencies, and in super- 
vising services of subsistence and transportation contractors. 

These reductions will affect the services we will be able to render 
workers and employers in contract disputes and will reduce the num- 
ber of housing inspections and other investigative activities. 

All but key staff members at the reception and migratory stations 
have been placed on a w. a. e. status which has enabled us to further 
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reduce the cost of the program since w. a. e. personnel are paid for 
hours worked at straight time only. 

During the last year we have made every effort to effect economies 
in the Mexican farm labor program. I sincerely hope the committee 
will see fit to approve the fell aanieent of our 1955 request. This amount 
will be needed to carry out the kind of program the Congress laid 
down in Public Law 78. 


COMPARISON OF 1954 APPROPRIATIONS AND 1955 REQUEST 


Mr. Bussey. House Joint Resolution 461 that was reported out 
of the Rules Committee the other day, and which I hope the House 
will take up and pass within the next day or two, will bring the total 
1954 appropriation to $1,728,000, and the request for 1955 is 
$1,746,000, an increase of $18,000. 

As I understand it, some of the 1954 funds had to be used for lump- 
sum leave payments which would be a nonrecurring expense, so the 
real increase is greater than it appears? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes, I think that is correct, sir. But you will re- 
member that we told you the other day there was a saving of ap- 
proximately $72,000. 

Mr. Bussey. That was for closing the 

Mr. Goopwin. No, the saving came about from the inactivity in the 
last month or 6 weeks, principally. We did testify before you that we 
would like to reopen an office in Texas to serve the lower valley. We 
formerly had one there at Harlingen, Tex. It was reported out with a 
$72,000 saving. 

My point is that this is not an actual increase, this $1,746,000 does 
not represent an actual increase. It really represents some decrease 
over 1954. 

Mr. Bussey. How much did the lump-sum leave payments amount 
to for 1954? 

Mr. Keenan. Most of them we didn’t pay, sir. That is where we 
were able to recapture this money. We paid out, Mr. Foster tells me, 
$20,000. We would have paid considerably more but as the program 
was apparently going back into operation we will not be paying out 
the remaining amount. We are saving that to apply against the 1954 
supplemental amount. 


SHORTAGE OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 2 of the statement there is this statement: 


The local shortages of agricultural workers which have characterized the farm 
economy in recent years will continue through 1955. Such easing of labor supplies 
as may occur in some urban centers is unlikely to add substantially to the supply 
of labor available for agricultural demand. Our need for Mexican nationals for 
seasonal agricultural labor is estimated at 205,000, which is the same as we are 
anticipating for 1954. 

How would you reconcile that with an article that was in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of February 10, which states: ‘Southern Econo- 
my Burdened by Jobless Back from North.” That is the heading 
of the article. Then it states— 

These unemployed are southerners, most of them laborers and former farm- 


workers, who went north during the 1940’s, lured by high wages. During the 
last few months a lot of them—in the wake of northern industrial layoffs and 


other reasons—are coming home. Any sizeable driftbeck would add to pressure 
already felt in the Cotton Belt, coming on top of cotton-acreage cutbacks, mecha- 
nization, and ‘‘day cropping.” 

Which is right in this situation? 

Mr. Goopwin. I think they may not be inconsistent entirely. 
You take for instance what has happened in Michigan in the auto- 
motive centers up there. They have cut back some recently. There 
have been a lot of people return to the South. They draw heavily 
from Tennessee, Kentucky, and Mississippi to some extent. By and 
large, they don’t come from the areas where we have our large demand 
for cottonpickers. 

There will be certain areas, I think, where we will be able to increase 
the local workers through intensive recruitment efforts. I think we 
will be able to get some of these people into agricultural employment 

A lot of these people that have gone back to the South, Mr. Chair- 
man, are at the same time making every effort to get back into in- 
dustrial employment, either the place where they left or other indus- 
trial employment. Once a man has been in industrial employment, 
our experience is that even though he came off the farm he will make 
a lot of effort to get back in industrial employment before he will 
return to the farm. 

It may be that if the unemployment situation continues over an- 
other season there would be a sizable number that would make the 
adjustment and go back to farmwork. But our experience in 1949 
and 1950, when unemployment was greater than it is now, was that 
it is extremely difficult to get agricultural workers out of this group 
that is laid off in industry, 

We have been making some efforts within the last month on this 
in California where employment has been on the increase and where 
there have also been shortages of agricultural workers. It has not 
yielded very many people. 


PERCENT OF MEXICAN LABORERS USED IN COTTON 


Mr. Bussey. What percentage of the Mexican laborers are used 
in the cottonfields? 

Mr. Goopwin. It is the largest single group. Do you have a 
figure on that, Mr. Larin? 

Mr. Larry. I don’t have an exact figure. I would estimate 75 
percent. 

Mr. Goopwin. I think that is high myself. 

Mr. Bussey. At least a large percentage of it? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes. I would say 60 percent. 

Mr. Bussey. Isn’t that being cut down because of the mechaniza- 
tion of cotton picking? 

Mr. Goopwin. Not so much on mechanization at the present time. 
It is being cut. There is some extension of mechanized picking. 
But we think that is going to be more than offset by the areas that 
will use legal labor this year where they have been using illegal labor 
in the past. 

Mr. Keenan. The mechanical cotton picker has been used in many 
areas in California and has reduced the number of workers. In some 
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other areas of the country where we use a lot of Mexicans, the mechan- 
ical cotton picker is not desired by the growers because the type of 
land is such—I am speaking, for example, of the Delta cotton around 
Arkansas and Mississippi or the west Texas cotton—a lot of weeds 
grow there and the mechanical cotton picker gets a lot of scrap, a lot 
of weeds, in with the cotton and cuts the quality of the cotton. 

Although they are experimenting and attempting new inventions 
on the cotton picker, new ramifications, it is still not used very greatly 
in those areas of the country. It has replaced hand labor in a number 
of valleys of California where they don’t have that kind of weed 
problem and they can get a clean pick with it. 


LANGUAGE CHANGE 


Mr. Bussey. In view of the action of the Congress on House Joint 
Resolution 355, would you recommend some change in the language 
you have proposed for the appropriation bill? 

Mr. Goopwin. Yes; I think so, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. If you will give the committee the benefit of your 
suggestions on the language we will make any necessary change when 
we report out the bill. 

Mr. Goopwin. We will be glad to do that. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


APPROPRIATION Estimate, Mexican Farm LaBor 


Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm-labor program: For expenses, not other- 
wise provided for, necessary to carry out the functions of the Department of 
Labor under litle V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, including 
temporary employment of persons without regard to the civil-service laws, 
[$1,250,000] $1,746,000. 


Clarifying change of language is requested as a result of the passage of House 
Joint Resolution 355. ; 
The phrase ‘“‘the Act of July 12, 1951 (Public Law 78)” was deleted and the 
italicized phrase inserted in its place. 
Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, we will stand 
adjourned. 
{r. Goopwin. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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BUREAU OF EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM McCAULEY, DIRECTOR 

W. D. DRISCOLL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR 

LEROY T. MINOR, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 

PHILIP T. GRECO, BUDGET EXAMINER, EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSA- 
TION APPEALS BOARD 

JOHN E. LAWYER, CHAIRMAN 

HARRISON C. HOBART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts uvailable for 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate... 
Transferred from— 
“Salaries and expenses, a of Labor Standards,” 
pursuant to Public Law 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of i ae ment Security, 
pursuant to Punlic Law 286_- 


$2,221,100 | $2, 000, 000 $2, 030, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate - - 5 tee " 2, 227, 400 | 2, 017, 500 2, 030, 000 4 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources__- 97, 74 } 90, 000 | 90, 000 


Total available for obligation 2, 325 194 | 2, 107, 500 2, 120, 000 
Obligations 306, 9837 2, 107, 500 | 2, 120, 000 

Note.—-Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are payments from the war claims fund, War a 
Claims Act of 1948 (50 U.S. C. 2012). ie 

Obligations by activities a 


| 
Description | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


1, Disposition of compensation claims: 


| 
(>) Longshoremen and harbor workers. 565, S41 | 531, 900 532, 400 
(c) Executive direction and management services... --| 106, 963 | 107, 000 107, 000 
2. Appeals from determination of Federal employee claims...) 84, 689 | 87, 000 112, 000 
4. Administration of War Claims Act..............-.-.-....-- 7,7 90, 000 


Obligations incurred... 9,306,987! 2, 107, 500 2, 120, 000 


=. 
| 
4 
a 
| 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


‘Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates : 
Other payments for personal services............------ 


Total personal services 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services : 
Printing and 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies. 
Equipment 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year. $121, 507 
Obligations incurred during the year_..,................-..-.-.- 2, 306, 937 


2, 428, 444 
uct: 

eames in obligations of prior years 28, 312 
Reimbursements 97, 794 
é 84, 800 112, 890 


2,217,538 | 1, 980, 500 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations 2, 124, 343 1, 924, 000 
Out of prior authorizations. ‘ 93, 195 65, 500 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. The committee 
will take up the budget request of the Bureau of Employees’ Com- 
ee and the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board. I be- 
ieve we will have the statements from Mr. William McCauley, the 
Director of the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, and also the 
statement of Mr. John E. Lawyer, Chairman of the Employees’ Com- 
pensation Appeals Board, first, and have any questioning from the 
committee on both statements at the conclusion of their general tes- 
timony. Mr. McCauley will you proceed with your statement, then 
we will hear from Mr. Lawyer? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCautry. The mere riation of $2,030,000 proposed in the 
e 


1955 budget under the title “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Em- 
loyees’ Compensation” is not entirely for Bureau functions. It 
includes $112,000 for the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board 


GS-5.7 GS-5.7 GS-5.7 
_..| $1,898,992 | $1, 785, 871 $1, 794, 104 
re 7, 641 7, 007 7, 044 
bs 21, 871 7, 803 5, 833 
fet 89, 808 81, 919 81, 919 
2, 018, 312 1, 882, 600 1, 888, 900 
107, 193 65, 200 65, 200 
16, 026 6, 700 6, 700 
24, 233 42, 550 45, 500 
18, 019 2, 800 2, 300 
24, 100 19, 300 19, 300 
41, 688 39, 450 42, 200 
16, 221 23, 000 23, 000 
15, 330 14, 190 15, 100 
20, 277 6, 300 6, 300 
5, 538 5, 500 5, 500 
2, 306, 937 2, 107, 500 2, 120, 000 
| $84, 800 $112, 800 
2, 107, 500 2, 120, 000 
2, 232, 800 
Ded 
000 
119, 000 
1, 936, 600 
87, 200 
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which is a separate administrative unit within the Department of 
Labor. My statement in respect to the estimate is confined to the 
sum of $1,918,000 proposed for the operations of the Bureau of 
Employees’ Compensation. 

The operations of the Bureau relate exclusively to the service func- 
tion of providing and supervising the prompt furnishing of medical 
care cal payment of compensation for all injuries or deaths covered 
by the Federal workmen’s compensation laws. These apply to employ- 
ments, both private and public, involving about 3,500,000 employees 
in civilian employments, of whom approximately 2,400,000 are in the 
Federal service, and to an unknown number of military personnel in 
the reserves of the Armed Forces while on active or training duty in 
time of peace. The private employments include (1) longshoremen 
and other harbor workers, exclusive of seamen, while in maritime 
employment on the navigable waters of the United States; (2) em- 
ployees in private enterprise in the District of Columbia; (3) employees 
of Government contractors engaged in work outside the continental 
United States at defense bases or on public works and (4) employees 
engaged in operations conducted on the outer Continental Shelf in 
the exploration and development of natural resources. 

The activities and functions of all Bureau employees are limited 
entirely to operations essential to the processing and adjudication of 
claims for injury and death benefits. The Bureau has no public 
relations or publicity personnel, economists or special consultants. 
It does not issue any regular publications or engage in any promotional 
activities. As a consequence, it is not possible to reduce operating 
costs by curtailing or eliminating services of this kind. 

The staff requirements of the Bureau are directly related to the 
volume of injury cases which must be serviced, and if sufficient staff is 
not available the Government’s interest and the welfare of beneficiaries 
both suffer. The Government’s protection against payment of 
fraudulent or improper claims is not adequately safeguarded and 
beneficiaries fail to receive prompt payment of the benefits to which 
they are entitled by law. In this connection it may be noted that 
compensation benefits under the Federal Employees’ Compensation 
Act paid from direct appropriations to the Bureau are expected to rise 
to $41 million in fiscal 1955 as compared to $32,200,000 in fiscal 1952, 
an increase of almost $9 million in benefit costs without a correspond- 
ing increase in staff or administrative expenses. 

The workload of the Bureau is not measured by new injuries alone. 
In addition to the servicing of cases arising out of current employ- 
ments, the Bureau is responsible for the adjudication and payment of 
claims for disability and death arising under certain sections of the 
War Claims Act of 1948 involving civilian American citizens captured 
by the Japanese during World War II at Midway, Guam, Wake, and 
the Philippine Islands. It must also continue the payment and servic- 
ing of claims of employees who were injured while working on Federal 
relief work projects in operation from 1933 to 1941 and in a small 
number of claims covered under the civilian war benefits program 
which was in operation during World War II. 

Approved cases reported in prior years remain active year after vear 
for continued servicing and payment of compensation if the injury 
is of a permanent nature, or if it resulted in death. In addition to 
the volume of work represented by these continuing cases, the Bureau 
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must handle those in which applications are made for reopening cases 
closed in prior years and for the review of rejected claims. In many 
cases in which claims have been rejected or in which the award is not 
acceptable to the claimant, repeated requests are received for further 
review and replies must be made to inquiries from claimants, attorneys, 
and Members of the Congress regarding the disposition of such cases. 

The estimate of $2,030,000 for administrative expenses provides 
$1,918,000 for the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. Of this 
amount $1,278,600, or 67 percent, is for administration of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act and its extensions; $532,400, or 28 
percent, for the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act; and $107,000, or 5 percent, for overall executive direction and 
management services. Although the amount proposed for the Bureau 
is $5,000 more than was appropriated this year, it represents a reduc- 
tion of $12,500 below funds available during the current year. The 
increase is to cover part of the cost of penalty mail for the Bureau 
which is estimated at $20,000, and the remaining $15,000 of this 
increased operating cost will be offset by savings resulting from the 
closing of the district office in Manila, Philippine Islands, about 
June 30, 1954. The work of that office will be transferred to the 
central office and the district office at Honolulu, T. H., where it will 
be absorbed without added costs. During the current year the Bu- 
reau’s cost for transmission of mail by the Post Office Department 
has been estimated at $17,500 for the period August 15, 1953, to 
June 30, 1954, and funds required for this purpose will be made 
available by transfers within the Department of Labor. By adjusting 
the 1954 appropriation of $1,913,000 to include this transfer of 


$17,500, the Bureau’s request for administrative expenses during 
fiscal year 1955 will, therefore, be $12,500 less than funds available 
this year. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ COMPENSATION ACT 


The administration of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act 
involves not only-the investigation and adjudication of claims arisir 
out of injury and death of employees, but also the furnishing o 
benefits authorized by this law. These include medical, hospital, 
and rehabilitation services, and the payment of compensation to 
disabled employees and to dependents of those who die as a result of 
injury, and payment of burial expenses. Under the laws applicable 
to employment in private enterprise, such benefits are provided and 
paid for by the employer or his authorized insurance carrier. The 
expense of the Bureau in connection with the latter is for services 
necessary in the adjudication and supervision of claims arising under 
such laws. 

Activity under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act is ex- 
pected to remain at near the present level notwithstanding an antici- 
pated small decline of less than 5 percent in the number of new injuries 
to be reported. The reduction in new injuries is based on a presump- 
tion that the relationship between the number of Federal employees 
to be covered and the number of new injuries sustained will remain 
fairly constant. If civilian employment does not drop to the assumed 
total of 2,200,000 and if the number of reservists in the Armed Forces 
is not greatly reduced the Bureau’s estimate will require a correspond- 
ing adjustment. Offsetting the drop in new reports of injury, it is 
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estimated that long-term disability and death cases in which benefits 
are being paid will rise from 16,107 to 17,385 by June 30, 1955. It 
should be emphasized at this point that the Bureau has no adminis- 
trative control over the volume of new work it is required to handle. 
This is dependent on the operations of other agencies of Government 
and of private industry. 

Further improvement in the record of lapsed time between receipt 
of an initial claim and payment of compensation does not appear to 
be imminent, although every effort is being exerted to this end through 
a continuing review of operating methods and procedures. During 
the past year the Bureau, through its central office, was able to pay 
59 percent of new disability claims within 3 weeks from receipt of the 
claim. The pilot decentralization project in the San Francisco office 
for cases arising in the 6 Southwestern States which was set up on 
September 2, 1952, shows 76 percent of new claims paid within 3 
weeks after receipt. In view of this, further decentralization of the 
Federal activity to district offices of the Bureau in the field appears 
to be the answer to the problem of expediting payments. However, 
no proposal along such lines has been made in the present budget 
pending further experience under the pilot installation. 


LONGSHOREMEN’S AND HARBOR WORKERS’ COMPENSATION ACT 


Operations under this activity include administration of the Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act and the extension 
of that act to defense bases and other Federal contractors’ operations 
on public works outside the continental United States. The com- 
bined workload of new injuries anticipated for fiscal year 1955 is 
$90,000, the same as estimated for the current year. Reopened cases 
and active cases during the year should also remain fairly constant 
at 2,200 and 15,500, respectively, and formal hearings and informal 
conferences will probably remain at the present level of 475 and 
35,000, respectively. In the current year the Bureau reduced the 
staff assigned to this activity from 101 to 90. Since 6 district offices 
have a minimum staff of 1 deputy commissioner and 2 clerks and 
present force cannot be reduced further. It now appears that reduc- 
tions made early this year in some instances may have been too severe 
and further adjustments may be necessary to avoid serious impairment 
of services. 

The extent to which the Bureau’s caseload will increase due to the 
exploration and development of natural resources under the Outer 
Continental Shelf Lands Act of August 7, 1953, cannot at this time 
be foreseen. However, it is known that two large oil companies are 
engaged at the present time in this activity and are reporting cases, 
and it is understood that other companies are contemplating similar 
projects. 


WAR CLAIMS ACT 


In addition to the direct appropriations of $2,030,000 for salaries 
and expenses, and $41 million for payment of compensation under the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation Act, the Bureau estimates that a 
total of $2,690,000 will be required in fiscal year 1955 for administra- 
tion of the War Claims Act. Of this sum $2,600,000 is necessary for 
estimated benefit costs and $90,000 for salaries and expenses. Ad- 
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ministration of this law is financed from the war claims fund, a trust 
fund consisting of sums covered into the Treasury pursuant to the 
provisions of section 39 of the Trading With the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917, as amended, and relates to the service function of processing, 
adjudicating and paying valid claims for detention and other benefits 
and augmented compensation for disability and death of employees of 
Government contractors within the purview of the Act of December 
2, 1942, and for medical and compensation benefits for disability and 
death of certain civilian American citizens captured by the Japanese 
enemy in the Philippine Islands or in American possessions in the 
Pacific. The volume of new cases received under this law is graduall 
diminishing but the Bureau’s workloads for fiscal year 1955 will 
remain relatively constant because of the cumulative increase in the 
number of long-term continuing cases on its payroll, totaling 900 at 
present, and in addition more than 800 other active cases which 
present difficult and unusual problems not ordinarily encountered in 
workmen’s compensation claims. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION ACT 


Another activity of the Bureau deals with administration of the 
District of Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Act. Funds for this 
operation are included in appropriations for the District of Columbia 
and transferred to a consolidated working fund in the Bureau for 
expenditure. The estimate for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 is $175,000 
and is based on the assumption that workloads will remain at the 
present level. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. McCauley. Now, Mr. Lawyer we 
will be glad to have you present your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT REGARDING APPEALS BOARD 


Mr. Lawyer. The Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board was 
established in 1946 under the provisions of Reorganization Plan No. 2 
of 1946, which abolished the former 3-member United States Em- 
ployees’ Compensation Commission, then charged with administration 
of the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act of 1916. In place of 
the former Commission, the plan created the Bureau of Employees’ 
Compensation, under the supervision of a Director, to administer the 
act, and the Employees’ Compensation Appeals Board with exclusive 
appellate jurisdiction, to hear and decide appeals filed on behalf of 
aggrieved Federal employees and employees of the District of Colum- 
bia, on question of law, fact, or discretion flowing from final decisions 
of the Director, Bureau of Employees’ Compensation, in cases arising 
under the Federal Employees’ Compensation Act and its extensions. 
A primary object of the plan was to separate the administrative func- 
tions from those of an appellate nature, bringing to the Federal act 
for the first time that same administrative due process of law which is 
found in most of the procedures of the State acts. The Employees’ 
Compensation Appeals Board is the only avenue through which an 
aggrieved employee may appeal a final decision of the Bureau. The 
appeal is a matter of right, as is the opportunity to appear before the 
Board and to be heard. The Board’s decisions are final as to the 
subject matter appealed. 


The Board’s total personnel consists of the 3 members and 11 cleri- 
cal and professional employees, 7 of whom were added under authori- 
zation contained in the appropriation for fiscal year 1953. The Board 
is requesting an appropriation of $112,000 for fiscal year 1955, which 
is $25,000 more than it had for fiscal year 1954. The additional sum 
is to permit expansion of the Board’s present staff to cope with its 
ever-increasing caseload which arises out of the increasing volume of 
new cases. 

Prior to fiscal year 1951, the filing rate of new cases was fairly uni- 
form, averaging only about 10 cases per month. Commencing with 
the latter part of fiscal year 1951, there has been a rapid and steady 
increase in the number of new cases filed with the Board. Thus, in 
fiscal year 1950 only 127 new cases were filed, while the figure increased 
to 257 in 1951, 337 in 1952, 504 in 1953, and the filing rate of new 
cases has continued at a slightly higher level during the first 6 months 
of fiscal year 1954. The Board’s attempts to relate this increased 
filing rate to the number of Federal employees, the number of injuries 
reported to the Bureau, the number of claims rejected by the Bureau, 
or to other known factors have been singularly unsuccessful, leaving 
the clear impression that the increase of cases must be coupled with 
increasing knowledge on the part of Federal employees of the appellate 
procedure. ‘There is no basis for believing that the filing rate of new 
cases is likely to decrease within the foreseeable future. 

In order to meet this unprecedented increase in the caseload com- 
mencing in March 1951, the Board revised its administrative proce- 
dures and methods of case processing, adopting every device it could 
find to expedite the processing of cases without sacrificing the custom- 
ary and expected thoroughness of its review in the interest of expedi- 
tion. As a result of such measures, by the close of fiscal year 1952 
the Board, without additional personnel, had succeeded in nearly 
doubling the volume of monthly cases processed. Funds for 7 addi- 
tional positions were then granted in fiscal year 1953, increasing the 
Board’s clerical and professional employees from 4 to 11. On the 
basis of the then current operating experience it was considered that 
the seven additional positions, while not sufficient to handle the 
increased caseload, would enable the Board to reach some semblance 
of currency in its operation by fiscal year 1954. 

During fiscal year 1952, the Board received an average of 28 new 
cases per month, closed 16, heard 14, and decided 12. Its backlog of 
unprocessed cases mounted at a rate of 12 cases per month. During 
fiscal year 1953 the Board was able, with its augmented force, to 
increase its monthly average of cases closed to 35 per month, hearings 
to 23, and decisions to 22. However, this improvement was neu- 
tralized by an increase from the monthly average of 28 to 42 new 
cases. Further gains during the first 6 months of fiscal year 1954, 
largely due to a more experienced staff, have enabled the Board to 
raise its closing rate to 41 cases per month, approaching the current 
monthly rate of 44 new cases. 

It is apparent that despite the wholesome gains made in the average 
monthly closing rate and in the processing of cases, the increased 
volume of new cases has been responsible for a continuous gain in 
the pending cases each month. The Board has no control over the 
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volume of new cases filed. Consequently, while the Board will fulfill, 
and perhaps exceed, its work estimates for fiscal year 1954, the con- 
tinuous increase in the volume of new cases will preclude the Board 
from reaching a current operating basis with existing personnel. 
On the basis of current operating experience, it is anticipated that 
while the Board will close more cases during 1954 than in prior fiscal 
year, there will still be approximately 500 pending cases at the close 
of the fiscal year. 

By reason of the foregoing, the Board is faced with the necessity of 
requesting sufficient funds to expand its staff to the point where it 
will not only be able to process as many cases as are received but 
will also be able to reduce consistently and regularly its volume of 
pending cases until a reasonable period of case pendency exists. 
Thereafter the Board will need to maintain a reasonable period of 
pendency which has been set at approximately 4 months by disposing 
annually of a number of cases approximately equal to its intake. 
It is believed that the requested additional sum of $25,000 in the 
present budget will enable the Board to augment its program and to 
make material headway by the close of fiscal year 1955. The extent 
of such headway will depend largely on the constancy in the volume 
of new cases filed. 

CASELOAD DATA 


This table shows caseload data for the Board during fiscal years 
1950 through 1953, together with estimates for 1954 and 1955. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, we will insert that in the hearings 
record at this point. 


Fiscal year 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 |Estimate) Estimate 
1954 19 

Pending, beginning of 97 120 | 225 | 366 453 600 
127 | 257 | 337 504 550 600 
224 377 562 | 870 1,003 1, 200 
104 152 196 | 417 403 650 
120 | 225 | 366) 453 600 550 
78 | 106) 146) 255 260 400 


OVERALL WORKLOAD STATISTICS, OF BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. I think we should put in the hearings at this point 


the operating statistics on pages 9, 10, and 11 of the justifications. 
(The material referred to is as follows:) 
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OPERATING STATISTICS 


Actual and estimated number of open cases on hand 1952 to 195 inclusive 


Actual, Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
1952 | 1953 1954 1955 24 
Open cases, start of year: od 
Long-term continuing cases_-_-..-_..._.- Laas 12, 928 14, 528 16, 107 16, 910 : 
Other than long-term continuing cases.._.....____- 31, 526 5, aa 


35, 877 31, 733 30, 090 


47, 840 47, 000 
Add new injuries reported 100, 458 94, 961 92, 000 88, 000 


Add reopened cases_--_-____._.__-- inns 6, 990 10, NT 12, 160 12, 000 


151, 902 5, “483 152, 000 147, 000 
101, 497 107 643 | 105, 000 103, 000 
Open cases, end of year: : 
Long-term continuing cases a i a 14, 528 16, 107 16, 910 17, 385 
Other than long-term continuing ‘cases ss __ 36. 877 31, 733 30, 090 26, 615 ; 
50, 405 47, 840 47, 000 44, 000 
“18, 312 17, 025 15, 400 600 


Long-term continuing 14, 528 16, 107 16, 910 17, 385 


Claims subject to investigation_._._._.......__- 32, 840 33, 132 32, 310 31, O85 


Investigations completed.-_.____.._......--.... 1, 985 2, 199 1, 100 1, 100 
Percent investigations completed to claims subject to | 

investigation ‘ 6.0 6.6 3.4 | 3.4 


Table showing average time elapsed between receipt of initial claim and first payment, 
1952 to 1953, inclusive 


Accumulative percent, fiscal year 1953 


Overall Central office, San Francisco 


3 weeks__. 62 59 76 
5 weeks.__......... 79 78 86 


1. Disposition of compensation claims: (b) Longshoremen and harbor workers - 

| Base 1954 | Estimate 1955 Change 

Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount | Positions | Amount hoe 

PERSONAL SERVICES 

Total permanent 30 | 


Supplies and materi | 2,300 


44536—54——_14 


=e 
7 
| 
- 
Net cost 152. 450 152. 44 all 
000 |..........| 532,400 |........ +500 
| | | 
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Longshore and Defense Bases Acts, combined 


Item Actual, Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
1952 1953 1954 1955 


Time lost and fatal cases reported ___._____- issed 23, 440 21, 181 20, 000 20.000 


No time'lost cases reported..................---.-.- 86, 811 70, 000 
Total new injuries reported _--............-.....- 110, 251 100, 947 90, 000 90, 000 
2,277 2, 137 2. 200 2, 200 
Active cases, end of year.................--.....-.. 15, 676 15, 400 15, 500 15, 500 
Other data: 
629 465 475 475 
Informal conferences and interviews..............-.- 32, 379 34,7 35, 000 35, 000 


Mr. Bussey. There appears to be little change in your program 
from last year, Mr. McCauley. Your general statement was quite 
clear and understandable as are the justifications. I do not believe 
it is necessary to take a great deal of time unless you have some 
questions, Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Focarry. On Mr. McCauley’s part of the program? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. I do have some questions on the appeals work 
under Mr. Lawyer. 

Mr. Fogarty. I agree with you. I do not think this should take 
much time, but I remember I said a year ago that I thought the cut 
we imposed here should not have been made. How much did we 
cut you last year? 

ACTION ON 1954 REQUEST 


Mr. McCautey. The appropriation was reduced $180,000 below 
the original budget estimate, and $131,000 below the revised budget 
estimate. 

Mr. Focarty. How much was the request? 

Mr. McCautey. Our original estimate was two million one hundred 
eighty thousand. 

Mr. Fogarty. That was the Truman budget? 

Mr. McCauuey. Yes, sir. The revised budget was $2,131,000, 
if I recall correctly. 

Mr. Focarry. What did this committee do? 

Mr. McCautey. Two million dollars even. 

Mr. Focartry. We reduced it $131,000? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Focarry. You have no control over the workload at all; do 
you? 
~ Mr. McCavuvey. No, sir; none whatever. Our workload arises out 
of the operations of other Government agencies and private enterprise 
covered by these laws. 

Mr. Focarry. And the workload is based on the number of claims 
that occur in the year? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. There is no one who can control that? 

Mr. McCautey. We have no administrative control whatever on 
the volume of new cases coming in to us. 
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INVESTIGATION OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Focarty. How did this cut of $131,000 affect your work during 
the year? 

Mr. McCautey. It necessitated a substantial reduction in the 
number of investigating staff. 

Mr. Focarry. What do they do? 

Mr. McCau ey. The investigators are assigned to the field investi- 
gation of cases that we feel are of a doubtful character, on which 
development of the facts cannot be undertaken by correspondence, 
or at least it is not successfully handled by correspondence. In 1953 
we had a staff of 30 investigators. As a result of this reduction in 
the amount of funds for 1954, we had to reduce that staff approxi- 
mately one-half. 

Mr. Focarry. What does that mean when you take away 14 inves- 
tigators? Does that mean that the Government is paying claims 
today that maybe should have been investigated a little bit more? 

Mr. McCautey. It means principally that the cases that we feel 
should be investigated are delayed because we cannot reach them. 
It means also that we have to resort to the less satisfactory method 
of trying to develop some of the doubtful questions by correspondence. 
That is not as satisfactory as field investigation. 

Mr. Fogarty. No; I would not think it would be. 

Mr. McCautey. We do not have the same opportunity of develop- 
ing all the facts in the case. We feel that investigation is a profitable 
investment as far as the Government is concerned and it is advan- 
tageous to the injured worker who has a legitimate claim, but who, 
because of certain questions involved in his case, has trouble present- 
in writing. 

Mr. Focarry. The history of this act has shown that you have 
just got to investigate these cases? 

Mr. McCautey. Certain cases have to be investigated. I think 
1 or 2 cases that you maybe are familiar with, one of them turned out 
to be a very legitimate claim after full investigation. But initially it 
looked very questionable. 

Mr. Focarry. I had one of those in mind. I do not have many 
requests from my particular district, but it seemed to me that in this 
fiscal year it is taking longer and longer to get some of these claims 
adjudicated. 

Mr. McCautey. Any case that requires investigation is delayed 
under the present system. 

Mr. Focarry. That is not fair if the poor fellow gets hurt. I am 
not condemning you. I am just saying that I think you should get 
more funds than you have. I think that these investigations should 
be made. | think it is the fault of the Congress that these investiga- 
tions are delayed. 

Mr. McCautey. There is unavoidable delay where a case has to 
be investigated, if you do not have sufficient staff for that purpose. 
I think the best test on the desirability of investigations is the practice 
of insurance companies who are engaged in a similar business for 
profit. They find it advantageous to have a staft of fieldmen who 
are available to make immediate investigation. The sooner you 
make an investigation, the easier it is to develop the facts. As time 
goes on, witnesses scatter. 
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Mr. Focarry. It is more economical, too, is it not? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir; very much more so. 

: Mr. Focarry. It is better for the Government who has to pay 

or it. 

Mr. McCautery. I think every investigator on this staff will earn 
several times over his salary. A short time ago the Veterans’ 
Administration made a check of dependents under their compensa- 
tion laws. If I recall the results correctly, I think it resulted in 
about 6 percent elimination of dependent parents from the rolls. 

Mr. Focartry. What is that again? 

Mr. McCavutey. The Veterans’ Administration, I understand, 
made a survey of the dependents on their compensation rolls. As 
the result of that survey of dependent parents, I understand approxi- 
mately 6 percent of the cases surveyed were dropped from the 
payrolls. 

Mr. Focarry. You do not know what the estimated savings is? 

Mr. McCautery. No, sir; I have no information on that. I saw 
the item in the papers and I checked on it to see what the results 
were. That was the information I received. 

Mr. Foaarry. | think if we continue with this act, it should be 
run right. I do not know how you are going to run it right unless 
you have the necessary staff to run it right with. 

Mr. McCautey. We have quite a few fatal cases on the rolls 
now—— 

Mr. Focarry. This has noting to do with the Appeals Board. 
This is something different? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. There are quite a few fatal cases on 
the rolls. I think it would be desirable to investigate those as we can. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the story there? 

Mr. McCauvtey. On the payrolls we have five-thousand-four-hun- 
dred-odd cases in which we are paying benefits—fatal cases. 

Mr. Focarry. You are paying benefits on 5,400 cases? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir.. I think there should be checks in those 
cases to determine whether there is some remarriage of widows, 
whether the parents are still dependent, and whether other changes 
have taken place which would affect the right of the individual to 
continued compensation. 

Mr. Foacarry. With the present staff you cannot do that? 

Mr. McCautey. We almost have to confine our present staff to 
new cases. Occasionally we can make a check on the old cases. If 
we get a lead on any case where it is indicated a beneficiary may not 
be entitled to continued compensation, we of course schedule that 
for investigation immediately. But we cannot make a general check 
of all of the cases. We have added to the rolls one-thousand-two- 
hundred-odd fatal cases of reservists in the last few years. Most of 
those involved widows. The only check we have on any fatal award 
to a widow is a statement filed twice a year with us in which the bene- 
ficiary certifies she has not remarried. 


RELATIONSHIP OF WORK TO TOTAL FEDERAL PAYROLL 


Mr. Fogarty. As I remember the justifications of other years, 


this budget many times was justified partly on the number of people 
on the Government payroll. 
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Mr. McCau.ey. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Focarty. When the Government payroll went up, your appro- 
priation went up to a certain extent. 

Mr. McCautey. That was because our work would go up at that 
time so far as new cases are concerned. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the status of that today? 

Mr. McCautey. There has been a slight decline in the number of 
cases. We have indicated that in our report. That reflects only 
the new cases coming in. We still have to carry forward from year to 
year all these old cases from prior years. 

Mr. Focarry. So your real workload then is continuing so far as 
the old cases are concerned? 

Mr. McCautey. The heavy portion of our workload would be 
on the old cases; yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. That is the portion that needs investigation from 
time to time? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. 


NEW FIELD OFFICE 


Mr. Fogarty. How is the office on the west coast working out? 
Mr. McCautery. We are very highly pleased with the results so far. 
The first effect of it has been to speed up the adjudication of claims. 
As a result of decentralization, the first payments of compensation 
have shown a substantial improvement. On page 9 of our explanation 
we have furnished some figures showing a comparison between the 
central office operations and the San Francisco office. During the 
fiscal year 1953, the San Francisco office was able to pay 76 percent 
of the new claims within 3 weeks following receipt of the claim. The 
figure for the central office for that same year was 59 percent paid 
within 3 weeks. 
I have more recent figures comparing the experience for the first 
6 months of this fiscal year which indicates that 85 percent of the cases 
are now being paid by the San Francisco office within 3 weeks fol- 
lowing receipt of claim. We have also improved our operations in 
the central office and brought that up to 72 percent for that period. 
Mr. Fogarty. Apparently it is working out even better than you 
had hoped for. 
Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. We have not felt the full effect of it yet, 
because there is still considerable delay in getting reports of cases into 
. the Bureau. As the San Francisco office functions a little more 
efficiently than it did during the first year, we hope that by contacts 
with the reporting offices to cut down that time lag and therefore 
speed up payments that much more. 
Mr. Focarry. You have not reached the position yet of making any 
recommendations for opening another field office? 

Mr. McCautey. It was felt that perhaps another year’s experience 
would indicate more clearly the advantages of this decentralized opera- 
tion. I am convinced of it in my own mind, but I think we would 
have better figures. 
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REQUEST TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focartry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for, 
Mr. McCauley? 

Mr. McCauvtey. Our estimate was for the amount approved. 

Mr. Dopson. The estimate was $2,138,000. We put in a B item 
for this investigation. 

Mr. Focarry. What was the B item? 

Mr. Dopson. It was for this investigation purpose, an additional 
staff to make the inspections. 

Mr. Focartry. How much? 

Mr. Dopson. Twenty-three jobs was our total increase in the B 
item. I am not sure whether all 23 of those jobs were for inspection 
or not. 

Mr. Focarty. How much does that amount to? 

Mr. McCautey. We had estimated in the B budget $77,000 for 
investigations. 

Mr. Focartry. That is what you think you need to keep current 
with the claims that are: being filed, the new claims, and to check 
these continuing claims? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. We feel that would be money well spent. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think it would be economical to the Govern- 
ment in the long run to provide this money? 

Mr. McCautey. I very definitely think so. 

Mr. Focarry. It would save money for the Government, I think, 
in the long run. 

Mr. McCautry. Yes, sir. I certainly think so. 

Mr. Focarry. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. As I understand it, you asked the Bureau of the 
Budget for practically the same amount as the committee recom- 
mended and the Congress appropriated last year? 

Mr. McCavtey. That is correct, plus this B item that Mr. Dodson 
refers to. 

Mr. Bussey. I am talking about the regular request. 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. They are exactly the same; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. The Bureau of the Budget disregarded your B item? 

Mr. McCautry. They did not allow it. 

Mr. Bussey. The Bureau of the Budget allowed the full amount of 
your regular request and you are here justifying, $2,030,000 for fiscal 
year 1955. 

Mr. McCavtey. The total appropriation proposed for the year 
is that sum; yes, sir. The Bureau’s appropriation is $1,918,000. The 
remaining $112,000 represents a request of the Appeals Board. The 
Bureau’s appropriation, in fact, is reduced the equivalent of $12,500. 

Mr. Bussey. The actual request you are making for 1955 for the 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation is $1,918,000, or $82,000 less 
than the Congress appropriated last year. Is that correct? 

Mr. McCavtey. No, sir; because the Appeals Board funds came 
out of the $2 million appropriated for last year. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what I was trying to straighten out. I am 
trying to compare this year’s request with last year’s appropriation. 
This is one appropriation for “Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Em- 
ployees Compensation,”’ that is the reason I started out with $2,030,000 
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as the request against the $2 million appropriated last year. Gener- 
ally speaking, I want to agree with my good friend from Rhode Island, 
former chairman of this committee, Mr. Fogarty, on his premise of 
allowing enough money for this work to be done. But it seems to me 
in the judgment of the Department of Labor and of the Bureau of the 
Budget at least, the committee did a fairly good job last year in ar- 
riving at the appropriation. That is certainly reflected in the request 
for 1955. 


RELATIONSHIP OF APPROPRIATION TO FEDERAL PAYROLL 


Mr. McCauley, is it not a fact that the cut in the appropriation for 
fiscal year 1954 was not any greater percentagewise than the cut in 
total Federal Government personnel? 

Mr. McCautey. The cut would represent a reduction of 10 per- 
cent, I believe it is. 1953-54 you are speaking of, are you not, Mr. 
Busbey? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. I am speaking of the reduction in the fiscal 
1954 appropriation compared to the reduction in Government per- 
sonnel since your workload depends considerably on the size of the 
Federal payroll. 

Mr. McCautey. I think the total cut dollarwise would be some- 
what greater, Mr. Chairman. The latest figures I have on Govern- 
ment personnel indicates 2,365,000 employees as of November. 

Mr. Bussey. The appropriation was cut 10 percent. I was 
thinking that the cut in Government personnel was close to 10 percent. 

Mr. McCautey. It would be about the same, I would say. 

Mr. Bussey. I have not figured either of them out exactly. 

Mr. McCautey. Just offhand, I would say the two are about equal. 


WORKLOAD TREND 


Mr. Bussey. Does not your workload vary directly with the num- 
ber of people on the Federal Government payroll? 

Mr. McCau tery. That influences the number of new cases we 
receive, Mr. Chairman. It does not influence at all the cases that we 
carry forward from year to year for continued servicing. 

Mr. Bussey. I am looking now at page 9 of the justifications which 
we have put into the record. I notice that the total number of open 
cases at the end of the year declined from 50,405 in 1952 to 47,840 in 
1953, and that your estimate for 1954 is 47,000 and your estimate for 
fiscal year 1955 is 44,000. With that reduction in backlog perhaps 
some reduction could be made in your request of $2,030,000. Where 
would this Bureau be hurt if a reduction were made? 

Mr. McCau.tey. We would be unable to improve our operations, 
particularly in the field of investigations, sir. We hope to be able to 
continue to improve our position somewhat in the matter of reducing 
our backlog. We have concentrated on that, but it is not possible to 
divert any part of that staff to field investigations. That is the only 
place that we really need to be strengthened, in my opinion. 
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INVESTIGATION 


WORK 


Mr. Bussey. You made some statement in reply to a 


uestion of 
Mr. Fogarty regarding the desirability of going back and checking 


up on some of these cases like remarriage of widows. What were 
some of the other examples? 

Mr. McCautey. Remarriage of widows, the continued disability 
of claimants—that is, whether they are still as badly disabled for 


work as they indicate in their reports 

Mr. Bussey. | understand from your testimony that you wanted 
this $77,000 in the B budget for these investigations, at least partially? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you send out a questionnaire to these people to 
check on them periodically as to any change in status that may have 
occurred? 

Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. We require from the beneficiaries in 
death cases a statement to be filed twice a year. Widows are re- 
quired to certify whether or not they have remarried. With respect 
to children, we require a statement as to whether they have married, 
or if there is any other change in their status. Dependent parents 
file a statement regarding their continued dependency. But that is 
the only check we have on those cases. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the penalty for filing a false statement? 

Mr. McCautry. The penalty is severe enough. It is a fine and a 
jail sentence. The fine is of not more than $2,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

Mr. Bussey. Frankly, I do not think the penalty is too severe 
for pane a false statement in order to get compensation that is 
not due. 

Mr. McCautry. There is a general statute also pertaining to the 
filing of false statements with the Government which might be 
invoked in such cases. 

Mr. Bussey. I would think that a person would think twice 
before they would make a false statement under those circumstances. 
Is that penalty called to their attention in the questionnaire that is 

sent out? 


Mr. McCautey. Yes, sir. It is printed in boldface type on the 
form itself. 


PERCENTAGE OF CASES INVOLVING FALSE CLAIMS 


Mr. Bussey. From your actual experience in the past from investi- 
gating these cases, in the categories we just spoke of, what percentage 
of the people did you prove guilty of making false statements? 

Mr. McCavutey. The percentage would be extremely small. 

Mr. Bussey. Give us some idea. 

Mr. McCautey. I would hesitate to even venture a guess because 
the number of investigations we have made in death cases has been so 
small that it really would not reflect a true picture of the situation. 

Mr. Bussey. Would it not be a true statement to say that those 
investigations were made in connection with cases where you had a 
report from someone or some other reason to suspect fraud, so the 
percentage of investigations revealing fraud would be much higher 
than the percentage of fraud existing in the total caseload? 
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Mr. McCavtey. That would be true today; yes, sir. We could 
only proceed on that basis. I might illustrate. In 1953, in a spot 
check of cases, we picked up two widows who had been remarried a 
-number of years. One of them had been overpaid, as I recall now, 
approximately $7,000. Another one had been overpaid some slightly 
lesser sum. In both those cases the matter of prosecution was turned 
over to the United States attorney in the district. In one case the 
claimant was convicted and sentenced to jail. In the other case, the 
United States attorney effected settlement of the claim by collecting 
back the amount of the total overpayment. 

Those were just two cases picked up on a spot check. I do not 
think that that picture would be representative of the beneficiaries 
on the rolls by any stretch of imagination. I think most people are 
inherently honest and they do not do those things. But you do run 
across cases like that. 

There is another type of case that I think is probably of equal, if 
not more, importance and that is the investigation of claims that are 
presented to us which prima facie appear sufficient. The individual 
makes a claim in good faith. He sincerely believes that his disability 
is caused by his employment or an injury. But with the develop- 
ment of the facts, that ofttimes is not so. I just picked out several 
cases submitted in support of our B budget which might be illustrative 
of this situation. 

One case here, an employee has asserted a claim for disability 
resulting from a cerebral hemorrhage and paralysis, which he claims 
was caused by the conditions under which he worked. 

Mr. Bussey. Those are isolated cases? 

Mr. McCau tery. Those are quite common cases. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what I asked you, what percentage of claims 
are false, and you could not give me any facts. What are the statis- 
tics concerning the percentage of cases that you have investigated 
that show fraud or false claims of some other type that would justify 
an additional $77,000 for this investigation work? We had some dis- 
cussion here the other day. Just because the Bureau of the Budget 
does not include a B item for $77,000 for investigations does not 
prevent the committee from putting in that amount for investigations. 
Is that not correct, Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Fogarry. That is right. 

Mr. Bussery. I am just trying to develop the facts. If I do not 
develop the facts, there is certainly no opportunity for you to get 
any money for investigations. 

Mr. McCautey. I think I may be able to file with the committee 
a statement showing the results of investigations, say for the last 6 
months, if that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Bussry. I would not take any 6 months figure. I should 
think you would have some record over a period of years. 

Mr. McCau.ey. We have the record, but I do not have the figures 
in the form that I could present them at the moment. I will go back 
as far as I can within the time available to include it in the record. 
Or if it will be acceptable—— 

Mr. Bussey. We will not be having this record to the printers 
within the next 24 or 48 hours. So you will have a little time. 1 

am just trying to help you to get something in the record for the com- 
mittee to consider. 
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Mr. McCautey. I am appreciative of your sympathy with this 
proposal. Frankly I did not know that the B budget was going to 
come up for consideration. That is the reason I did not come pre- 
pared to support it. 

Mr. Bussey. I wasn’t the one who brought it up. But you can 
never know what part of your program or budget is going to be dis- 
cussed at these hearings. 

Mr. McCavtey. My experience over the years convinces me of 
ine It is just one of the things that I did not come prepared to 

iscuss. 

Mr. Bussey. As a matter of fact, my opening remarks will show 
that I did not intend to do any interrogation at all after your open- 
ing statement and your justifications. But some questions were 
raised that I thought should be explored a little more to make the 
record complete. 

Mr. McCautey. We will be only too happy to supply that infor- 
mation for the record in such detail as we may be able to get it, 

(The following was subsequently submitted: ) 

The Bureau investigated 4,184 cases during the fiscal years 1952 and 1953 and 


on the basis of a survey of all investigations completed during the third quarter 
of these years covering 741 cases the results of such investigations show: 


Payment of compensation was disapproved in 


Compensation payments were terminated or reduced in-___-.--.--------. 19 
Claim for compensation was approved 16 


Mr. Foaarry. I might say that I did not intend to go into this 
too thoroughly, but I thought we had made a very severe cut in this 
appropriation last year. I think it was the severest cut that has been 
made in this appropriation since I have been a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure the gentleman is honest in his opinion, 
but the request this year seems to me to justify the action of the 
committee last year. 

Mr. Foaarry. 1 do not share the same conclusion, Mr. Chairman, 
that because the Bureau of the Budget has allowed this amount of 
money that the committee was right in making the. cut. We all 
know that the bureaus within the Department of Labor have a 
ceiling that they cannot go above. The Department of Labor has a 
ceiling and every agency within the Department of Labor has a ceiling 
that they are not allowed to go above in their requests to the Bureau 
of the Budget unless it is in a B budget. Ninty-nine times out of a 
hundred the Bureau of the Budget pays no attention to a B item and 
I think the record will show that. 

So I do not think we should reach any conclusion that cuts made 
by this committee in this fiscal year that we are operating in now 
have been justified by the Budget. That does not prove anything. 
We found that out in the Veterans’ Employment Service. The Bu- 
reau of the Budget is going to go along and make as many cuts as 
they can. I just do not share the conclusion of the chairman of the 
committee that this cut was justified at all. 

I think that we went way too far, and I think it has cost the Govern- 
ment money in making that $100,000 cut. 
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Mr. Dopson. It was our impression that in submitting the B item 


for this investigation work that it would eventually show a savings 
to the Government in the compensation fund. We did try to press 
that one through. 


STEPS IN CLAIMS CHECKING 


Mr. Bussey. Before we close the hearing on this item tell us, just 
briefly, what is actually done to check claims, Mr. McCauley. 

Mr. McCautey. The investigations we speak of are field personnel 
who go out. in the field to develop the facts in respect to these claims. 
In the central office and also in the San Francisco District Office we 
have an examining staff. We have physicians and other personnel 
who handle and process these claims. 

Mr. Bussey. What do they do to ascertain the facts in a claims 
request? 

Mr. McCautey. The employee is required to file a claim for com- 
pensation. The employing office is required to file with us an official 
report of the injury as they recorded it in their operations. ‘The 
employee is required to use Government medical facilities where they 
are available. If they are not available, he is sent to a private 
physician designated for that purpose. The physician’s reports 
accompany the claim and are also supplemented as required. The 
case is reviewed then by a claims examiner, who determines whether 
or not there is sufficient evidence to show that the person was injured 
in the performance of the duty and that he is entitled to compensation 
for the disability resulting from that injury. 

If the facts are not complete, or the record does not justify an award 
at that stage, he will attempt to develop the record by correspondence. 
If that is not successful, then normally the case would be scheduled 
for a field investigation. If the case involves a medical question, 
some doubt as to whether the disability is due to an injury, the case 
is referred to one of the medical officers on the staff of the Bureau for 
an opinion on the medical question involved. 

The doctor or physician does not participate in the actual adjudica- 
tion of the claim other than to give his advice on the medical issue 
involved. 

Mr. Bussey. How many of the 277 positions for fiscal year 1954 
are available to go out and check a statement in a claims request? 

Mr. McCautey. We have at the present time 14 investigators 
assigned to that type of work. 

Mr. Bussey. How many investigators in that type of work did you 
lose in the reduction-in-force in 1954? 

Mr. McCautry. We cut the staff just about in half. We dropped 
15 men. 

Mr. Bussey. These 14 men you have at the present time are lo- 
cated where in the United States? 

Mr. McCautey. They are located in different field offices. I may 
be able to give you a breakdown on that. We have some in Wash- 
ington. I do not have a complete list of the location of the staff at 
this time. We have one in New England. We have two, I believe, 
in the New York area. We have one working out of New Orleans. 
We have four working in the west coast area, 2 in Chicago, and there is 

1 in Norfolk. 
Mr. Bussey. How many in Washington? 
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Mr. McCautey. In the District of Columbia? 
Mr. Bussey. Yes. 
Mr. McCautry. Three. We do not require that many men for 

investigations in the vicinity of the District. We send them out to 

supplement the services in the other areas as they are needed. If 
they get behind in the Midwest, we would assign someone from here to 
the Midwest to help clean up the load and then move him elsewhere. 

Mr. Bussey. How many additional investigators would you be 
able to put on if the full amount of the $77,000 in the B budget had 
been allo owed? 

Mr. McCautey. The $77,000 would provide for 10 additional 
investigators and one abstractor, who prepares a summary of the 
record in cases to be investigated. It would also provide $28,000 
in travel expenses for these men, because they are of no value to us 
unless we can keep them active in the field. it costs us about $8,000 
a year to keep an investigator on the job. 

“Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, Mr. McCauley. 


APPEALS BOARD 


Mr. Lawyer, on page 4 of your statement, it shows that from 1951 
to 1953 the number of appeals have doubled. During that same 
period there was very little increase in the total number of claims 
filed. What is the explanation for the big increase in appeals? 

Mr. Lawyer. I cannot answer your question too precisely, Mr. 
Chairman. There are probably at least two causes. One is the 
increased information pertaining to the appeals procedure. Another 
would be reductions in force. I do not have the statistical staff to 
compile this information, but I do notice that there are an increasing 
number of appeals filed where there has been a reduction in force. 
Probably the primary reason is, however, the increased knowledge of 
the appeal procedure. 

We have made every effort to try to relate that increase to some 
tangible factor and we just simply have been unsuccessful. Both 
the Bureau and myself have worked together very closely in trying 
to find any basis we could use. 


DETAILS OF PLAN OF OPERATION 


Mr. Bussey. The plan of operation which is the basis for your 
request for an increase of $25,000 is shown on page 14. I think it 
might well go in the record at this point. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


The following table indicates a plan of operations which is expected to accom- 


eae the goal indicated in the next preceding paragraph with the staff requested 
erein. 


Carryover i 
from previ- | New cases ae Closings Backlog 
ous year 


453 


550 1,003 403 600 
‘ 600 600 1, 200 650 550 
400 700 | 1. 100 800 300 
300 750 1,050 800 250 
' 
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This plan visualizes that the addition of the employees here requested will 
enable the Board to attain an output of 650 cases for fiscal 1955 and 800 for 1956, 
and thereafter. During 1956 a maximum efficiency of operations should be 
reached. 

It will be noted that the 250 case backlog which will exist in 1958, will provide 
a stable 4-month pendency period based on the estimated annual production rate 
of 800 cases. 


CHANGES FROM 1954 


An additional amount of $25,000 is requested to augment the present program; 
for additional personnel $20,800—1 GS-12, 1 GS-11 and 1 GS—9 analyst; and 
1 GS-4 clerk-stenographer; communications—$450—$150 to provide penalty mail 
on an annual basis and $300 additional for air and registered mail costs, and 
telephone instruments for the new personnel; $2,750 for reporting costs (approxi- 
mately 110 additional hearings); $1,000 for duplicating and desk top supplies. 


CONTEMPLATED PROCEDURAL CHANGES 


Mr. Bussuy. When Secretary Mitchell was before the committee 
he spoke briefly about certain new procedures that were being con- 
sidered to reduce the terrific backlog you have, even faster than is 
shown in the table we just inserted in the record. Are you in a posi- 
tion where you could elaborate on that for the benefit of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Lawyer. I have not seen the statement, Mr. Chairman. I do 
not know exactly what he would have in mind. I do know there is 
hardly a week that goes by but what we change our procedure in some 
fashion to cut out one step or to further expedite the work. Insofar 
as this table is concerned, I do wish to call to your attention that at 
the present time we are operating on a current basis insofar as intake 
is concerned. I have every reason to believe that at the close of this 
fiscal year we will have attained the figure which we show as our geal 
in 1956. 

In the last 4 or 5 or 6 months we have placed into operation a 
number of changes. We have increased our number of hearings. 
We have increased our work all along the line. As to any specific 
major change, I have nothing in mind, sir. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, the Secretary has in mind that we 
will assign an organization methods man to go through step by step 
the operations, in this operation here. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Dodson. 

Mr. Fogarry. If you get this $25,000 additional, how will that 
affect the backlog of appeals? 

Mr. Lawyer. Three vears ago, Mr. Fogarty, I requested 14 posi- 
tions which I figured would be essential to place our work on a current 
basis. We were given 7 at that time, and when this came up we 
requested another 8 and we got $25,000, which would give us approxi- 
mately 5 people. With the 7 additional positions that I was given, 
we are now producing almost 5 times as much work as was done when 
I arrived at that Board 3 years ago. 

With these 5 additional—and I estimate that this $25,000 with 
the reporting costs and other items will permit about 5 positions—lI 
think that we will be able to reduce our backlog within 1 year’s time 
after we have recruited the people and had a short period for training. 

By the close of this fiscal year we will be operating on a level of 
more than 500 cases a year that we are processing. I think that 
that will enable us to reduce that backlog within a year’s time after 
training and recuritment of the new personnel. 
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TIME TAKEN TO PROCESS A CLAIM 


a en What is the average wait for anybody making an 
a 

a fr. Lawyer. At the commencement of our fiscal year, it was 16 
months from the filing of the case to hearing. At the present time 
it is about 12%, and upon our completion of hearings which are sched- 
uled, it will be 11 months in May. 

Mr. Focarry. How do these people live for 16 months while they 
are waiting for this appeal action to be taken? 

Mr. Lawyer. That I could not answer. We are extremely aware 
of the problem. We are sympathetic to it. And as I pointed out, 
we are handling more than five times as many cases as were bein 
handled, and we are just simply reaching the extremes of the sta 
that we have. 

Mr. Fogarty. If I were working for the Government and I was 
injured and I appealed from the decision of the Board to the Appeals 
Board, the average wait is 16 months today? 

Mr. Lawyer. No, sir. It would be about—from the filing of the 
pont to the closing day—it would be between 12 and 14 months as of 
today. 

Mr. Focarry. Over a year? 

Mr. Lawyer. Yes, sir. From the hearing to the decision we have 
reduced the time from approximately 5 months in 1950. I do not 
have figures yet for this fiscal year, but I am certain it will not exceed 
1 month. We have reduced our time all down the line in the face of 
increasing odds and the volume of cases. 

Mr. Foaarry. But you do not know what happens to this individual 
in that year? You do not know how he lives or how he gets by. 

Mr. Lawyer. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Focarry. Nobody apparently cares either, do they? 

Mr. Lawyer. I think everyone engaged in the operation cares, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. There is nothing you can do about it unless you get 
some help to get the backlog down? 

Mr. Lawyer. No, sir; there is nothing that can be done. 

Mr. Bussey. I think your office is to be commended for making 
progress in the direction of cutting down the time lag, under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Lawyer. Thank you, sir. We are sincerely interested in try- 
ing to expedite these in every way that we can. 


Emp.Loyer’s CoMPENSATION FuND 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. McCauley, regarding the indefinite appropria- 
tion for the employees’ compensation fund, there are no new develop- 
ments, are there? . 

Mr. McCautey. No, sir, nothing new insofar as the expenditures 
of the fund are concerned other than to note on page 1 of the justifica- 
tion that the increase in the cost of benefits for 1955 is entirely due to 
the benefits paid reservists. There is a slight reduction in the benefits 
to other beneficiaries. You may wish to insert that in the record. 

Mr. Bussey. We will insert in the record at this point pages 8 and 
9, 10, and 11 of the justification, which give, in a little more detail, 
information concerning this fund. 

(The information referred to follows:) 
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BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


WITNESSES 


EWAN CLAGUE, COMMISSIONER 
MRS. ARYNESS J. WICKENS, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER 

CHARLES D. STEWART, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 

HENRY J. FITZGERALD, ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER 

RICHARD F. JONES, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERV- 

ICES 
HARRISON C. HOBART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Transferred from, pursuant to Public Law 11: 
“Salaries and. expenses, Economic Stabilization Agency’’__ 200, 008 al 
“Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor program, 
Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, W age and Hour Divi- 


sion,” pursuant to Public Law 452__.....................--- —10, 600 


Prior year balance available. 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources. 
Reimbursements from other accounts_-..............----.-- 18, 863 


60, 463 


Total available for obligation --........-....-. eer eis 5, 674, 178 5, 474, 295 5, 396, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated 


Obligations ineurred _- 5,623,200 | 5, 456, 008 5, 396, 000 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and. expenses, ‘defense | 

Total | 5, 765,863 | 5, 456, 008 5, 396, 000 


Note,—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are for furnishing statistical data to States, 
counties, municipalities, labor organizations, Puree industry, and individuals (29 U. 8. C, 9) and from 
the proceeds of sale of personal property (40 U. 8. C. 481 (c)). 


Obligations by activities 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Description 


Direct Obligations 
1. Collection, analysis, and publication of labor and economic } 
Statistics: 
(a) Manpower and $1, 630,552 | $1, 513, 136 $1, 583, 812 
(6) Prices and cost of I, 404, 793 1, 231, 493 1, 225, 078 
(c) Wages and industrial relations.._...............-- M 965, 677 944, 014 956, 695 
at Housing and public construction | 316, 164 364, 300 | 301, 881 
¢) Measurement of productivity _ -_-__- ‘ 187, 729 | 164, 698 | 167, 506 
(f) Industrial injuries. _.._.........._.-. *e. 122, 739 | 133, 530 | 148, 426 
(h) Foreign labor conditions. .........................--.- 86, 861 | 71, 760 | "72, 979 
2. Central administrative services.................-...-.----.- | 522, 365 | 520, 551 519, 767 
3. Executive direction and program coordination _-_........-- | 436, 734 | 432, 526 419, 856 
— 
EE LE aN 5, 726, 085 5, 376, 008 | 5, 396, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Ac- | | 
counts and non-Federal Sources | 
Total | 5, 396, 000 


44536—54——-15 


— 
| 5, 345, 000 | 5, 396, 000 we 
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objects 


Object classification | 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Summary of Personal Services | 
Total number of nermanent positions 1,029 939 925 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. ................_... 60 | 56 27 
Average number of all employees. 1,040 | 949 933 
Average salaries and grades: | 
General schedule grades: | 
| $4, 589 | $4, 679 
| 
Personal service obligations: 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__.__.-___-_._... 16,916 | 16, 400 
15, 486 | 20, 149 | 
Total personal service 4, 796, 603 4, 389. 991 
Direct Obligations 
01 Personal services = | 4, 322, 251 
02 Travel __.- | 236, 923 | 201, 100 | 
03 Transportation of things. 653 6,000 | 
04 Communication services 58, 046 } 219, 224 
05 Rents and utility services .-| 81. 418 80, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction --. fe 140. 806 124, 107 
07 Other contractual services | 318, 291 322,010 | 
Services verformed by other agencies. 16. 172 8,190 
08 Supplies and materials int 78, 539 76, 732 | 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities | 240 | | 
15 Taxes and assessments. 11, 094 | 6,394 | 
| 726, 08 085 5, ‘376, 008 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | | 
Accounts and Non- Federal Sources 
01 Personal services D & 30, 518 
02 Travel 1, 680 | 18 
03 Transportation of things 362 | 
04 Communication services dni 251 1, 128 
05 Rents and utility services 5, 423 8, 352 
06 Printing and reproduction... 660 487 | 
08 Supplies and materials 638 1, 671 
15 Taxes and assessments. 246 | 604 | pares 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts and non-Federal sources... } 39, 778 | 


Total obligations. 


1954 estimate | 


1953 actual 1955 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations. start of year....................--.- $322, 991 $275, 261 $266, 565 
Obligations incurred during the year.................----.--- -| 5, 623, 290 5, 456, 008 5, 396, 000 
| 5,946,281 | 5,731,260 | 5, 662, 585 
Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years_-._.............- | 6, 334 | 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account. ___. | 114 


Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. 
Out of prior authorizations - 


| 5, 313, 330 | 
307, 464 | 


5, 122, 675 


262, 029 | 


5, 153, 217 
253, 751 


= = = -4 t 
5, 456, 008 5, 396, 000 
Analysis of expenditures 
5,620,794 | 5,384,704 | 5, 406, 968 
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Mr. Bussey. We will consider next the budget request for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Mr. Clague, we weleome you back to the 
committee. 

Mr. Ciacue. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. We will be glad to hear your statement regarding 


this request. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Ciacve. This is a report of the year’s activities in the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. ‘The Bureau has rarely, if ever before, had its 
figures so widely and effectively used for so many important purposes. 
During 1953 a total of more than one-cuarter million inquiries were 
answered, and 2% million pieces of mail (releases, bulletins, and so 
forth) were distributed in response to requests. The Bureau’s statis- 
tics have become so much a part of public economic thinking that 
their use and the public’s reliance upon them can scarcely be over- 
emphasized. It is, we believe, of utmost importance that the Bureau’s 
work be continued without impairment of either the range or the 
quality of the statistical information now available for public use. 
The estimate for 1955 totals $5,396,000 and is approximately the 
same as was appropriated for 1954. It provides for continuation of the 
regular program in operation this fiseal year. The estimate includes 
funds for penalty mail costs but they are offset by funds which were 
provided this year for special projects. 


USES OF THE BUREAU’S DATA 


The year 1953 has witnessed a significant change in the American 
economic situation. A major phase, the program of expanding our 
production facilities, which began after Korea, has been sounpeeeed: 
Now with the truce, we are entering a new phase, and turning our 
attention to the. problems of strengthening and expanding our civilian 
economy. 

As the President said, in talking to the Nation on January 4: 

Our problems are many. * * * All of us are concerned with the cost of food 
and clothing and shelter—with taxes and income and savings and jobs. * * * 
The Federal Government should be prepared at all times—ready at a moment’s 
notice—to use every proper means to sustain the basic prosperity of our people. 

The work of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is geared to provide the 
President, the Congress, business and labor with much of the current 
economic information which will permit them, in the words of the 
President, to— 
make the adjustments necessary to meet changing circumstances without en- 
couraging disaster and without bringing about the economic chaos for which the 
Communists hope. 

The statistical indexes, series, and economic reports issued by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics have produced some of the key figures 
needed for appraising economic changes and planning adjustments 
by private industry and by Government. In adapting its program 
to the funds availab!e in the current fiscal year, the Bureau has made 
every effort to provide the statistics which are basic for an under- 
standing of current economic developments. 

Many of the Bureau’s statistics are used by the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the Joint Committee on the Economic Report as eco- 
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nomic indicators. They are also watched closely by business and 
labor. The following outline shows the way in which some of the 
Bureau’s reports signal changing economic conditions. 


Signals 


Employment Industries affected, localities affected. 
Weekly hours First sign of changes in work schedules. 
Weekly earnings Changes in employees’ spending ability. 
Hourly earnings Changing wage rates in an industry. 
Labor turnover: 
uits...-_..........-.-.....-.-..--| Changes in the availability of jobs, 
i Changes in the level of employment. 
Turns in prices for raw materials, industrial and agricultural 
products. 
Changes in prices of living essentials, and what city families get 
for their money. 
Size of prevailing increases or decreases; industries and areas 
where changes are occurring. 
— in a major demand for building materials and skilled 
r. 


Plans for Government action to deal with economic problems require 
that all these data be available as early as possible. The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics employment figures, for example, are the only com- 
prehensive nationwide employment data that show the industries in 
which activity is slackening or expanding, the areas which are affected 
and the employment results which are being achieved by any action. 
They are an important key to the administration of the Employment 
Act of 1946. 

The Council of Economic Advisers has recently called for more 
prompt and more detailed information on the employment situation. 
At the request of Chairman Burns, of the Council, the Bureau has 
speeded up its collection and tabulation of the statistics of employ- 
ment, weekly hours of work, weekly earnings, and hourly earnings. 
This required staff overtime on weekends and the establishment of 
some special collections from the largest firms, but as a result of our 
efforts, these data are now available some 10 days to 2 weeks earlier 
than they were formerly. Employment conditions as of the middle 
of November were reported to the Council on December 5 and re- 
leased to the public on December 11; the December figures were sent 
to the Council on January 5. 


EMPLOYMENT AND MANPOWER 


The events of 1953 have brought about a changed outlook for the 
Nation’s manpower. Civilian employment reached new alltime peaks 
in 1953, and unemployment reached a postwar low. However, there 
has been some drop in employment and some increase in unemploy- 
ment in recent months. The prospective reduction in the Armed 
Forces will have some influence upon the labor market in 1954, and 
will also require a reexamination of our military manpower problems 
and policies. 

The reports and analyses of the Bureau of Labor Statistics have 
been accepted as authoritative among Government agencies for the 
purpose of policy discussions on the manpower problem. They are 
used, for example, by the Labor Department itself, the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the Office of Defense Mobilization, the National 
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Security Council, the Department of Defense, the Selective Service 
System and the Veterans’ Administration. 

To aid the Selective Service System and the Department of Defense, 
the Department of Labor issues the list of critical occupations. 
The list, first issued in World War II and reissued when fighting began 
in Korea, is being revised to take into account recent changes in the 
defense program. A standby list is also being prepared for immediate 
use in the event of full mobilization. The Bureau’s studies of potential 
occupational shortages are essential in preparing these lists. 

In considering proposed changes in the size of the Armed Forces, 
in legislation on military training, and the most equitable distribution 
of military service, the President and the Congress must know the 
facts about the size of the supply of physically fit men, the compo- 
sition of that supply in terms of fathers, students, reservists, etc., 
and how alternative proposals would affect the civilian labor force. 
These facts have been studied and reports prepared by the Bureau for 
the Office of Defense Mobilization and Presidential commissions, 
assessing the adequacy of the military manpower pool under varying 
proposals on the size of the Armed Forees. 

At the same time, the Bureau is making studies for the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, Department of Defense, and other interested 
agencies on the number and kinds of workers who will be needed for 
defense production; how many skilled, scientific, and professional 
workers we have now, and how many will be needed, and what training 
and skill conservation programs should be set up, and which industries 
and areas will need additional workers. 

The Bureau has given particular attention to those technical and 
professional skills which are the key to manpower problems in an age 
when science and technology are necessary for survival. The Bureau 
is making continuing studies of the demand and supply of these 
groups, in cooperation with the National Science Foundation and 
private professional societies. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Residential building, which has averaged somewhat over $10 billion 
annually during the past 5 years, promises to be one of the most 
important factors in sustaining employment and consumer incomes 
during the coming year. The Bureau, in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, has analyzed future prospects and has estimated 
that expenditures for all types of new construction during 1954 will 
total about $34 billion, a decline of only 2 percent from the all-time 
high of 1953. 
he Bureau’s statistics on new nonfarm dwelling units started each 
month is an important economic indicator. The Council of Economic 
Adivsers has made extensive use of our statistics on housing and con- 
struction activity. Council staff committees have analyzed the prob- 
lems of housing credit, slum clearance, and public-works planning, 
and have developed proposals for future Government action in these 
areas to assist in stabilizing the economy. Future decisions based on 
these proposals will be influenced by trends shown by the Bureau’s 
construction statistics. 
The Bureau’s monthly reports on Federal, State, and local public- 
works activity measure the contribution of Government-financed 
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construction to the national economy. These data for past periods 
have provided the Council and the joint committee with an indi- 
cation of the employment-creating potentials of various types of 
public works, thus suggesting the course of future action in the event 
a need arises for bolstering the economy through expanded public 
works. 

PRICE INDEXES 


During the past year, living costs, as portrayed by the Consumer 
Price Index, have been stabilized. The index for November 1953 was 
less than 1 percent higher than it was a year ago. Business and 
agricultural prices, as reflected by the Wholesale Price Index, have 
leveled off during 1953 after a 2-year decline, which began in April 
1951. 

These price indexes, long the official barometers of changes in the 
purchasing power of the consumer’s dollar and the business dollar, 
are among the most sensitive of all economic indicators and most 
widely quoted. During 1953, with the great interest in price trends, 
and particularly the interest in prices of foods and other farm products, 
these indexes have proved invaluable tools in analyzing current eco- 
nomic developments. Both the Consumer Price Index and the 
Wholesale Price Index are now published on a revised postwar basis. 
They are available promptly, and their issuance is always awaited 
by the public and the press. Both the indexes are used in escalator 
clauses in private and public contracts involving billions of dollars. 

The Consumer Price Index, as revised, was issued for January 1953, 
completing a revision program authorized by the Congress in the 
spring of 1949, In spite of repeated announcements by the Bureau 
of the forthcoming revision, introduction of the revised index 
threatened to create some industrial-relations problems. Some 
management and labor groups, which were not prepared to shift their 
contracts to the on index by the end of 1952, asked President 
Eisenhower to extend the life of the old-series index for 6 months in 
order to give them further time to adjust wage-escalator clauses in 
their contracts to the revised index. Ton will recall that I appeared 
before your committee last year in connection with this problem. 
I can now report that the 6-month extension and the general accept- 
ance of the revised index resulted in successful renegotiation or modifi- 
cation of contracts; no work stoppages, so far as the Bureau is aware, 
resulted from the change over. The old-series index was discontinued 
with the publication of the index for June 1953. 

There are well over 3 million workers whose wages are governed in 
part by changes in the Bureau’s Consumer Price Index. The con- 
tracts in the automobile and related industries run until the summer 
of 1955. Meantime, new contracts are being signed on this basis, as, 
for example, a 5-year contract ending in 1958 signed by a firm and a 
union in the textile industry. These long-term contracts could not 
be made or carried out if there were not complete confidence in the 
accuracy of the indexes on which they are based, and in the expec- 
tation that their accuracy will be maintained. The Government 
thus assists in the advancement of industrial peace by supplying 
information which contributes to peaceful wage settlements. 

The Bureau’s Wholesale Price Index occupies the same kind of 
leading position as a barometer of prices of raw materials, industrial 
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and agricultural products. The Wholesale Price Index, issued on a 
revised basis in January 1952, has been extensively used this year by 
economic analysts in public and private agencies, as it has been for 
over half a century, and in long-term business contracts, such as those 
involving the construction of naval vessels, generators, etc., and in 
long-term private commercial leases and service contracts. 


WAGES 


Wage rates increased slowly but steadily throughout the year 1953. 
Reports to the Bureau on specific wage settlements between individ- 
ual companies and unions showed that typical wage increases ranged 
from 5 to 9 cents per hour in 1953. In manufacturing industries, the 
rise In wage rates was approximately offset by the decline in hours of 
work, so that the level of weekly earnings remained almost constant 
at about $72 a week during the year. Thus the purchasing power of 
factory wage earners was sustained throughout the year. 

The Bureau continued its surv eys of community wage rates, but on 
a reduced basis. These surveys are used by the Department of De- 
fense and other Federal agencies to determine prevailing rates of pay 
for tens of thousands of ‘ungraded Federal personnel as well as by 
business firms and unions in private wage determinations. In each 
of the 17 major labor markets in which these surveys are now con- 
ducted, the needs of other Federal agencies are taken fully into account. 
Duplication by other Federal agencies in survey activity in these areas 
has been eliminated, as recommended by the Hoover Commission, 
although other agencies continue to survey wages in many areas not 
covered by the Bureau. These studies disclose the wage position of 
key categories of white-collar and manual workers, and they are quite 
generally used by employers and unions in setting and reviewing their 
wage scales. In fiscal 1953, more than 20,000 bulletins on the com- 
munity wage program were sold by the Government Printing Office. 

The wage information developed by the Bureau has always been 
used by the Congress and the executive branch in connection with 
national minimum-wage policy, which is under review this year; by 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report and the Council of 
Economic Advisers in evaluating the economic situation; by the Civil 
Service Commission, and the Congress i in considering the salary posi- 
tion of classified civil-service personnel; and in many other ways. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


There were no large or prolonged industry or nationwide work stop- 
pages during 1953. The total idleness directly due to labor-manage- 
ment disputes, according to Bureau of Labor Statistics data, declined 
to 27 million man-days in 1953, or 0.2 percent of total estimated work- 
ing time. The number of man-days lost was smaller than in any post- 
war year except 1951, and was less than half the total in 1952. 

The Bureau in gaging the changing climate of industrial relations 
not only produces these figures on stoppages, but it also produces 
reports used by labor and management in negotiating agreements. 
Section 211 of the Labor-Management Relations Act requires the 
Bureau to maintain for public use a file of current collective-bargaining 
agreements. This file now consists of approximately 5,000 agree- 
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ments, as compared with 12,000 2 years ago. The file, even in its 
reduced form, is frequently consulted by employers and unions when 
they are negotiating new agreements, and by Federal agencies and 
the general public. It also serves as the basis for a small number of 
studies by the Bureau each year of selected contract provisions, such 
as paid holidays, vacations, seniority, and the like. These studies 
are of great value in indicating the types of standards agreed to in 
collective bargaining. In the coming year the industrial relations 
analyses and statistics of the Bureau will be especially important in 
the consideration of labor-management legislation. 


PRODUCTIVITY 


Postwar developments throughout the world have focused increas- 
ing attention by management, labor, and the general public on 
lg vehi or output per man-hour. Interest has been stimulated 

y inclusion of wage escalator provisions in labor-management con- 

tracts which relate wage increases in a general way to the increasing 
productivity of the American economy. 

Before World War II, the Bureau of Labor Statistics produced an 
annual index of productivity in manufacturing as a whole. This 
index was discontinued in 1940 due to shifts in production during the 
war and the consequent impossibility of providing comparable data 
for that period. Studies of productivity in individual industries have 
been made by the Bureau in the postwar period, but this year, for the 
first time since the war, the Bureau expects to complete indexes of 
productivity for all manufacturing. These indexes will link 1939 
and the prewar years with the period 1947-53, and will provide annual 
indexes in future years. 

Such limited data as are available show that productivity in the 
United States is in general at least twice as high as that in comparable 
industries of Western Europe. For the past several years, the 
United States Government, through the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration, has been endeavoring to stimulate increased productivity 
among our friends and allies abroad. Examples of high productivity 
of American industry have been made available to employers and 
unions in foreign countries to stimulate and improve output in those 
countries, through studies by the Bureau of Labor Statistics financed 
by the then Mutual Security Agency. 

The American example of high productivity has emphasized 
throughout the Western World the fact that the standard of living 
of any Nation is primarily determined by the productivity of its 
industry. It is also important that we know how fast we are in- 
creasing our own productive efficiency compared with other countries, 
not only in Western but also in Eastern Europe. For this reason, 
even the limited statistical program of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in the area of industrial productivity will be of increasing international 


significance. 


WORK INJURIES 


The year 1953 witnessed a further drop in the rates of work in- 
juries in manufacturing, according to the data collected by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. Injury rates of men on the job had been 
steadily declining in the postwar years until the rapid expansion of 
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industrial activity brought about by the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea. This produced a rise in injuries and a loss of some of the 
ground that had been gained, although there has been some improve- 
ment recently. 

The measurement of these trends is accomplished through the Bu- 
reau’s statistics of work injuries, which provide, with limited coopera- 
tion from a few States, annual estimates of the total volume of work 
injuries in the United States, injury rates for a wide range of manu- 
facturing and nonmanufacturing industries, and detailed studies of 
accident causes and accident prevention problems in one or more 
selected high-injury rate industries a year. 

These Bureau statistics and studies are the basic tools of the occu- 
pational safety movement. They demonstrate both the humani- 
tarian and the economic need for accident prevention. They stim- 
ulate both management and the workers to action. They pinpoint 
the problem areas where safety efforts must be concentrated for ef- 
fective results. They measure progress or retrogression in safety and 
encourage greater safety efforts in order to hold the recorded gains 
or to wipe out the losses. Without such data, safety engineers and 
management would be working in the dark, and their most persuasive 
sales arguments would be academic. 

Both the States and business management, in whom lies the re- 
sponsibility for accident prevention, depend upon the Bureau for these 
essential tools. The safety movement has grown mightily in recent 
years, and the Bureau has done its best to meet the growing demands 
for detailed data to support safety programs. Through increased 
mechanization and technical improvements, the Bureau has expanded 
its services to the States, enlarged its industrial representation, in- 
creased the essential detail in which the data are presented, and im- 
proved the quality of the data with practically no change in avail- 
able resources for this work. We are, however, unable to meet cur- 
rent requests from the States to expand our present limited Federal- 
State cooperative program in this field. 


FOREIGN LABOR CONDITIONS 


Great changes taking place in international economic affairs affect 
domestic programs and policies, in many of which the Department of 
Labor has important responsibilities. The fact-finding, analytical, 
and statistical work required by the Department for its activities in 
the international field is the responsibility of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. For example, the Department has a responsibility for de- 
termining the effect of imports upon domestic employment in indus- 
tries which are affected by tariffs, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
prepares reports for use on this subject. It also supplies basic infor- 
mation to other Government agencies, to Members of the Congress, 
and to management, labor, and the public on employment and unem- 
ployment in foreign countries, on wage and price developments, pro- 
ductivity, trade-union activities, pte relations, and 
labor legislation and standards. 

The facilities of the Bureau, with its access to the Foreign Service 
reports and to official and private publications sent in by 34 full-time 
labor attachés and more than a hundred other reporting officers who 
deal with labor problems, are essential both in assessing potential 
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effects of labor developments abroad on the domestic economy and in 
analyzing the impact of United States economic developments on 
labor’s status abroad. 

In its international studies and publications, the Bureau uses every 
opportunity to contrast in a realistic way labor conditions in the free 
world with the status of labor in the Soviet orbit. Some of the articles 
comparing purchasing power of labor in various countries and the 
different types of unionism in democratic and totalitarian countries 
anenyon frequently reprinted and quoted in this country as well as 
abroad. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEMS 


In the course of the Bureau’s effort to keep abreast of current de- 
mands and needs, a great many administrative difficulties have been 
encountered. Large-scale readjustments have been required in pro- 
po and in the personnel of the Bureau during the last several years. 

he completion of the special project for the revision of the Consumer 
Price Index, the elimination of working funds from the stabilization 
agencies, and the reemployment of permanent employees who had 
transferred to defense agencies combined to produce widespread shifts 
of personnel within the Bureau. Much managerial and supervisory 
time has been spent in the effective placement of transferred em- 
ployees; special training was required in many cases in order to qualify 
employees for new assignments; and the supervisory staff carried a 
tremendous load of work in aiding displaced employees, explaining 
their rights and helping them to make decisions. 


IMPROVED EFFICIENCY 


We are continuing vigorous efforts to increase the productivity of 
our operations. For example, the computations for the Wholesale 
Price Index have been mechanized, with the result that approximately 
twice the volume of work (which is required for the revised index) is 
being done with fewer employees than 2 years ago. In employment 
statistics, increased use is being made of. mechanized procedures in 
editing and coding schedules. In addition, we have arranged to use 

uncheards from cooperating State agencies, thus eliminating the need 
or editing and card punching by the Bureau staff. 


PROGRAM ADJUSTMENTS 


Some examples of program changes made in recent years are as 
follows. Community wage surveys were reduced from 30 cities to 17, 
and industrywide wage surveys from 8 to 4 each year; annual surve 

of union wage scales in the baking industry were eliminated; the 
file of current collective bargaining agreements was cut in half; 
the city worker’s family budget, instituted by direction of this com- 
mittee in 1945, was not repriced; statistics on the comparative pur- 
chasing power of wages in the United States and other countries 
have been dropped; direct productivity reports for individual industries 
have been discontinued; occupational outlook studies (especially au- 
thorized by the Congress) have been cut in half, and only a few of the 
occupations covered in the 1951 edition of the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook have been revised, thus making it far out of date; and 
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statistics on housing starts and on characteristics of new housing in 
large metropolitan areas were eliminated 3 years ago. 

e have a program for fiscal 1955 which we believe is essential 
for needs that are now foreseen. The confidence of the public in 
accuracy and integrity of the Bureau’s data is higher than ever. If 
we have the funds to insure the integrity of all statistics issued by the 
Bureau, the information which we furnish to the Government and to 
the public will help to solve some of the Nation’s critical economic 
problems. 

COMPARISON CURRENT FUNDS AND REQUEST 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Clague, your request for fiscal 1955 is for 
$5,396,000? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Compared with the comparable figure for 1954 of 
$5,345,000; is that correct? 

Mr. Cracue. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the amount of the penalty mail cost that 
you were asked to absorb? 

Mr. Ciacur. We are being asked to absorb none of the cost of 
penalty mail this year. The total cost to the Bureau will be $166,000, 
and the Department has transferred some of that money to us to 
cover that cost for us and has promised us the remainder of that 
cost during this year. That figure, Mr. Chairman, does not show in 
the $5,345,000 which you have before you. 

Mr. Bussey. So that will be an additional expense in 1955? 

Mr. Ciacur. That is right, Mr. Chairman. We actually will 
have fewer people next year than we have this year, about 24 
permanent people fewer and about twelve short-time people fewer. 

Mr. Bussey. That has come about since the figures in your 
justifications were compiled, I assume, because the justifications show 
14 positions less. 

Mr. Criacue. That is right. 


EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS, BES AND BLS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 3 of your statement, in the second paragraph 
under “Employment and manpower,”’ is this sentence: 

The reports end anelyses of the Bureau of Lebor Statistics have been accepted 
2s authoritative among Government agencies for the purpose of policy discussions 
on the manpower problem. 

It has always been a problem to me to determine where the work of 
the Bureau of Employment Security, in this field, ends, and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics begins. I have always wondered if there is 
not some duplication of work? 

Mr. Cracus. Mr. Chairman, you are talking now about the Bureau 
of Employment Security and the Bureau of Labor Statistics within 
the Department. This sentence, of course, referred to our Bureau of 
Labor Statistics analyses of manpower which were used by these other 
agencies which we list in the next sentence there. By this particular 
sentence we meant that when we make an analysis of, say, the future 
military manpower for purposes of selective service, that is accepted 
by the National Security Council and the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
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tion and the Department of Defense as being the best—well, I should 
not say the best; as being the solid statement on that subject. 

Mr. Bussey. But the Bureau of Employment Security and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics both gather considerable data on employ- 
ment and unemployment in the country, do they not? 

Mr. Cracue. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. I may be entirely wrong, but it seems to me if this. 
was centered in one place it would eliminate a lot of duplication. 

Mr. Ciacun. Mr. Chairman, Secretary Mitchell has taken a step 
in that direction already, as I think perhaps you know, since he testi- 
fied here the other day. He is having us issue a joint report which, 
by the way, comes out tomorrow, listing the employment and the un- 
employment figures for the month of F eeary, The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics is the official source of the figures on employment. That is, 
we get the statistics through the States and—you were right, Mr. 
Chairman—this works through the State agencies, who collect it 
from the employer, and list it and use it for their own State statistics 
and then send it in to us. We use this same report for our national 
statistics of employment and hours and earnings. 

The Bureau of Employment Security, of course, has the figure on 
the number of claims for unemployment benefits. That is an un- 
employment figure. The Secretary now has taken the first steps in 
having us put these together and issuing them to the public in a 
consistent analysis for public use, beginning tomorrow. 

Mr. Bussey. Referring back to the justifications of BES, they had 
this statement on page 12 regarding their reports on the labor market: 

These reports provide the besis for the area classification system used in the 
administration of defense manpower policies of the Office of Defense Mobilize tion 
and the Department of Labor. 


I think there is a clear duplication of the gathering of statistical 
data here between the two. 

Mr. Cxiacue. In a number of places we do cover with our statistics 
the information which is the basis of their report. For example, in 
all the States, the statewide figures are obtained through our report- 
ing system, and about 100 cities are obtained through our reporting 
system. In the cities where we do not operate, of course, they do 
collect statistics through the local employment offices for their use 
in making out those reports which they cite there to you. 

Where our figures are available, however—and we have a recog- 
nized statistical series—they do accept that series and use that as 
the basis of their report. So there is not so much an overlapping there. 
There is a situation in which they could say they needed reports for, 
say, 50 different areas in which we did not have a valid series set up. 

Mtr. Bussey. That seems rather confusing to me, 2 bureaus work- 
ing in the same statistical field, 1 bureau in certain sections and another 


bureau in other sections of the country. What does the Bureau of 
the Census do in this field? 


METHOD OF COLLECTING STATISTICS 


' Mr. Cracur. We collect data from the employers and we have 


about 155,000 employers throughout the country who send in these 
reports to us. 
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Mr. Bussry. Is that in addition to what the BES collects from the 
employers? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. This report provides us with the payroll statis- 
tics. We see how many people are on the employers’ payrolls. For 
this purpose we have reports that cover about 23 million workers out 
of the some 49 million that are representej in the employees that we 
cover. You see, our reports comiag from the employers cover em- 
ployees of all corporations and other businesses in the United States 
as well as Federal, State, and local governments. 

Mr. Bussey. The employers do not receive any compensation for 
sending these statistics in, do they? 

Mr. Cuacur. No. 

Mr. Bussey. That is an expense against the operations of the 
company? 

Mr. Cracur. That is right. It is voluntary. 

Mr. Bussey. And they have to do this for you and they have to 
do it for BES? 

Mr. Ciaaur. They do not have to do it for us, or I think for them 
either. It is voluntary. If the employer does not want to report 
to us, he does not do it. But we get plenty who are willing to, so our 
representation is very large. As | indicate, in our records each month 
we have about 50 percent of all the employees in the United States 
represented in the reports coming in. 

Mr. Bussey. Would it not be much more efficient and more 
practical to have them fill out 1 report that includes everything and 
send it to 1 central place? 

Mr. Cuaaue. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I think it would. 


RELATED STATISTICAL WORK OF CENSUS BUREAU 


Mr. Bussey. Getting back to my question about the Bureau ef the 
Census, what do they do in this field? 

Mr. Ciaaun. The Census gets a report from an entirely different 
source. They visit households. They go around to homes of people 
and get a report on the number of people in those homes, the family; 
the number of people who are seeking work or who are working. 
From this sample they visit, they draw up an estimate of the total 
number of people who are in the labor force in the United States; the 
total number that are unemployed; and the total number who are 
employed. 

Their report comes from an entirely different source than ours does. 
As you can see, Mr. Chairman, ours comes from certified reports from 
the employers, from their payrolls. The Census figures come from 
answers given by people in the home who answer the questions that 
are enked by the Census enumerators when they go around to this 
sample of households. 

If I may add one more word on that, they have a larger employment 
figure than we have. They cover certain groups that we do not cover, 
One is the agricultural group—farmers and farm workers. They 
would get reports, also, of the self-employed in the cities; so their 
figure comes out about 60 million. That is their estimated figure for 
the total employment in the country. 

Out of that 60 million we cover about 49 million, who are the 
po coat of business and government, excluding agriculture and the 
self-employed. 
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EXTENT TO WHICH WAGES ARE TIED TO CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Bussey. On page 5 of your statement, the first sentence in the 
second paragraph states: 


’ There are well over 3 million workers whose wages are governed in part by 
changes in the Bureau’s Consumer Price Index. 


How does that 3 million compare with the number that was so 
governed a year ago? 

Mr. CLacue. At one time we made an estimate that there were 
about 4 million, or nearly 4 million, covered by this kind of clause. 
What has happened in the past year, since our index has leveled out, 
is that some of the contracts have run out and have not been renewed. 
In some cases the clause has been taken out. I have a list here some- 
where of the records that we have of those that have dropped out. 

Mr. Bussey. There has been a reduction of about a million, then? 

Mr. Cuiacusg. Yes, I would think perhaps about a million. Of 
course there are some new contracts being signed also from time to 
time, although not so very many. I mentioned here there was one 
signed the other day that runs until 1958 in the textile industry. 

Mr. Bussey. What are the considerations that affect the number 
of wage agreements that are tied to this index? 

Mr. Criacur. Mostly, Mr. Chairman, it is a matter of the interest 
of the working people in it. When the inflation is underway and the 
index is rising, the union people like to be covered during the term 
of their contract against any drop in the real wage they bargained for. 
So they like the escalator clause, even if it declines. As you know, 
in many of these escalators a decline in the index brings about a 
decrease in the wages. As a matter of fact, that happened to the 
automobile workers in the last index which we issued. They lost 
1 cent per hour. 

But as long as the general feeling of the workers is that when the 
index is going up, they would rather be on that escalator. If it 
levels out and starts to decline, then the workers lose interest in 
being on the escalator every 3 months. It is still used, Mr. Chairman, 
I might say, in the bargaining. The employers still use it as an 

ment. If it is dropping, they try to bargain out a different wage. 
r. Bussey. If your Consumer Price Index stays the same or 
should show a tendency to gradually drop, then it would be natural 


expect the 3 million figure you refer to in your statement to decrease 
also. 


Mr. Cracue. That is right. 


EXTENT OF LABOR DISPUTES CURRENT AND PREVIOUS YEARS 


Mr. Bussey. In regard to your statement on page 6 with respect to 
industrial relations, how does the total number of labor-management 
disputes in 1953 compare with those years immediately before World 
War II, which would be about the latest comparable pre-Taft-Hartley 
years? 

Mr. Ciacue. I would like to begin answering your question, 
Mr. Chairman, by saying that our release that just came out on the 
5th of March for the month of January has a headline that the 
“January 1954 work stoppages are at a 4-year low.”” Then I have 
some figures that indicate that this is the lowest i uae since 1950, 


That of course is for 1 month, but that happens to the latest 
release we have. 
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Mr. Bussey. How would it compare with still earlier years? 
Mr. Ciacur. The number of man-days idle is the best picture of 
the total volume, We report three ways: The number of strikes or 
lockouts, whichever they may be; the number of workers; and then 
the number of man-days, which is the length of time. 

Of course the peak vear was 1946, when we had 116 million man- 
days. Then it dropped in 1947 and 1948 to about 34 million each. 
In 1949 it went up to 50 million. In 1950 it fell again to 39 million. 
In 1951, to about 23 million; in 1952, about 59 million. I do not have 
the figures for 1953. 

Mr. Bussey. How about the prewar years? 

Mr. Cuacue. I have them only in averages. The 1935 to 1939 
average was about 17 million. However, | might remind you that 
those were depression years and that ordinarily you do not have as 
many strikes in depression periods. They are more likely to be more 
numerous in periods which are either stable, at a high level of activity, 
or perhaps rising employment and prices. 

I would like to add the figure for 1953, Mr. Chairman. It is a lower 
figure, I think, than any in recent years, but I do not have the exact 
figure and I have not got it here with me. I would lik to add it for 
the record, if I may. 

Mr. Bussey. I see. If you will supply it in the form of a table 
we will appreciate it. 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Man-days idle due to work stoppages in the United States, 1927-53 


| 


workers! 


Percent | | Percent 
of esti- I of esti- 
mated re mated Per 
Year working | worker | Year working | worker 
time of | Involved | | time of | involved 
all all 
} 


workers ! 


10, 500 32. 2 
16, 900 . 36 14.4 || 1947....-.- 34, 600 15.9 
ST 19, 600 . 38 13.4 | 1948_.... | 34, 100 .37 17.4 
1935 wed 15, 500 .29 13.8 || 1949___- 50, 500 . 59 16.7 
13, 900 -21 17.6 || 1950... 38, 800 16.1 
28, 400 43 15.3 || 1951....--..- 22, 900 10.3 
REE } 9, 150 15 13.3 |! 1952 ....... 59, 100 | 57 | 16.7 
17, 800 .28 15.2 || 19532... 27, 600 | | 11.7 
6, 700 .10 11.6 || 

i 


! “Total emploved workers’’: For 1927-50 refers to all workers (based on nonagricultural em ployment 
reported by the Bureau) except those in occupations and professions in which there is little if any union 
organization or in which strikes rarely if ever occur. In most industries, tt includes all wage and salary 
workers except those in executive, managerial, or high supervisory positions, or those performing profes- 
sional work the nature of which makes union organization or group action unlikely. It excludes all self- 
employed, domestic workers, workers on farms employing fewer than 6 persons, all Federal and State 
Government employees, and the officials, both elected and appointed, in local government. 

In 1951, the concept of total emploved workers was changed to coincide with the Pureau’s figures of non- 
agricultural employment, excluding Government, but not excluding workers in certain occupational groups 
as in earlier years. ‘Tests show that the percentage of total idleness computed on the basis of these new 
figures usually differs by less than Yo of a point while the percentage of workers idle differs by about 0.5 
or 0.6 of a point. For example, the percentage of workers idle during 1950 computed on the same base as 
the figures for earlier years is 6.9 and the percent of idleness is 0.44 compared with 6.3 and 0.4 respectively 
computed on the new base. 

For each year, estimated working time was computed for purposes of this table by multiplying the average 
number of employed workers by the number of days worked by most employees. This number excludes 
Saturdays when customarily not worked, Sundays, and established holidays 
2 Preliminary estimates. 


26, 200 0.37 79.5 || 1941....-- 23, 000 9.8 
12, 600 40.2 || 4, 180 5.0 
5, 350 “07 18.5 || 13, 500 15 6.8 

3, 320 05 | 18.1 || 1944 8, 720 | 4.1 

1931 6, 890 11 | 20.2 || 1945 38, 000 47 11.0 ‘2 
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STUDIES OF LABOR CONTRACT PROVISIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Also on page 6 in the second paragraph under “In- 
dustrial relations,” the second sentence reads: 

Section 211 of the Labor Management Relations Act requires the Bureau to 
maintain for public use a file of current collective bargaining agreements. This 
file now consists of approximately 5,000 agreements, as compared with 12,000 
2 years ago. 


Then skipping a sentence: 


It also serves as the basis for a small number of studies by the Bureau each year 
of selected contract provisions, such as paid holidays, vacations, seniority, and 


the like. 

I was just a little puzzled about that because I was under the im- 
pression that your Bureau is a statistical bureau to compile data 
rather than make studies in such a field as this. 

Mr. Ciacur. No. We also do research. There are the two points 
that you mention, Mr. Chairman. One is the maintenance of this 
file, which is to be available to the public and is frequently consulted 
by employers and management and the public. It is a file which is 
open to them, the agreements being sent in to us by the employers and 
the unions. 

‘ Mr. Busner. Why should that be done by the Bureau of Labor 
tatistics? 

Mr. Criaacus. Because the field of industrial relations is, of course, 
a vital field in the whole subject of labor. Also, of course, the Indus- 
trial Relations Act, the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 
specifically provided that. But we had done that for a period of years 
previously. You will find that in our law it is clearly specified that we 
should work in the field of industrial relations. 

Of course, Mr. Chairman, at one time, as you know, the Concilia- 
tion Service was in the Department of Labor so that this was at one 
time closely associated with the work of the Department of Labor in 
the conciliation of labor-management disputes. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it should be in the Department of Labor all 
right; my only question was why it should be in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

Mr. Ciaaue. It partly is to make these studies. By the way, we 
not only do actual statistical work, but we do research and our research 
on these clauses and contracts, for example, is something that is 
widely used by both labor and management. Being a research bu- 
reau, people have confidence in the analyses that we put out, and they 
are freely used by both the collective-bargaining parties. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that the I cama, nel and Labor 
Committee, which is now starting some studies in the field of health 
and welfare and pension plans, is coming to us and having us make 
studies of these contracts in order that they may be guided in their 


legislation, which of course is one of the chief services that we have 
performed. 


ACTIVITIES IN INTERNATIONAL LABOR FIELD 


Mr. Bussey. On page 8 I see you are doing work on “Foreign 
labor conditions,’ I am always interested, in connection with any 
agency of Government, in what they are doing in the international 
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field. How many positions and how much money was used for 
foreign-labor activities in fiscal 1953, 1954, and estimated for 1955 

Mr. Cuiaaue. For this present year and for next year it is “12 
persons, and approximately $72,000. In the preceding year it was 
somewhat higher, but we had a cut and it was reduced. I can put 
that figure in the record. 

_ ations for 1953 covered 16 positions and $87,000.) 

ay oe tg in this field we keep a record of foreign statistics, 
—_ as wages and prices and cost of living, employment, and figures 
of that sort. In that way we are able to make reports comparing the 
American wages, prices, and employment with foreign wages, prices 
and employment. 

Mr. Bussey. What do you do with those? Who uses them? 

Mr. Cuaaue. One of the chief users, Mr. Chairman, is, for instance, 
Members of Congress and congressional committees. I think I have 
a list of about 50 different Members of Congress who have written in 
to us asking us, for example, for such things as the comparison of 
wages and working conditions in, say, Japan and the United States 
in the textile industry; or a comparison of wages in Western Europe. 

I recall one, the American Tariff League, which asked us for infor- 
mation on wages in some dozen foreign countries as compared to 
comparable wages in the United States. We are strictly a fact- 
finding organization which gathers and publishes this information. 

Mr. Bussey. Whom do you gather that information from? 

Mr. Cracur. We get that from foreign newspapers, periodicals, 
and journals of various kinds. We keep a file of those which we can 
use to dig up this information. We also get reports from the labor 
attachés of the State Department. We have an arrangement with 
the State Department by which labor attachés in foreign countries 
send us information that they may find out there in perhaps unofficial 
ways. 

They make regular reports which we review then and that enables 
us to get additional information which we can use for comparative 
purposes. 

Mr. Bussey. These 12 positions are permanent positions in the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics? 

Mr. Cuacue. That is right, sir. 


TRANSFERRED FUNDS FOR INTERNATIONAL WORK 


Mr. Bussey. What positions do you have paid from money you 
receive from other agencies of Government for international work? 

Mr. Cracue. In the international field, at the present moment the 
staff that we currently have is a total of 59 positions involving ap- 
proximately $320,000. That consists of the following items. We do 
mechanical tabulation for the Foreign Operations “Administration, 
with five positions. That is a straight service work which they have 
asked us to do on some administrative data of their own. 

Mr. Bussey. That takes how many positions? 

Mr. Cracur. Five. Another activity involves four persons. That 
is a description of labor-management activities in the United States 
to advance productivity, advance output per man-hour in American 
industry. This is a summary of published information that has come 
to our attention which we then issue for the FOA to send to under- 
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developed countries so that labor and management in those countries 
can understand how productivity in the United States increases and 
how labor and management cooperate in bringing it about. It is 
primarily used with labor organizations in foreign countries who some- 
times have the attitude of restricting output and thus endeavor to 
show them how they can make better wages by not doing that. 

Then we have 7 persons who are in statistical work in foreign 
countries; 4 in Western Europe; 3 in South America. Those are 
people from the Bureau of Labor Statistics hired on the payroll of 
the Foreign Operations Administration to help set up statistical 
systems in those particular countries. They would be experts, for 
instance, in a consumer price index in order to assist—I see one here 
in Panama, for example. The young woman who is there is assisting 
the Panamanian Government in establishing a consumer price index 
for Panama which could be used by that country. 

Mr. Bussey. Our Government is paying for that? 

Mr. Ciacur. Our Government is paying for that. Our Bureau is 
asked to supply this person, which we do, on their payroll because 
we are the experts in this field. The same would apply to these 
other persons. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems to me letting all these experts go out of 
your Bureau would certainly interfere with your regular work and 
cut down your efficiency, It has taken years to train these people, 
hasn’t it? It seems to me they would be invaluable to you in your 
Bureau. 

Mr. Cuiacue. These particular persons we can spare, Mr. Chairman, 
or we would not have let them go. But when they do come back to 
us, they are of even greater value because, of course, they know 
something about the situations in these foreign countries. 

Mr. Bussey. How would that help in their statistical work on the 
Consumer Price Index in the United States? Where is there any 
value in that? 

Mr. Cuiacur. They are already experienced in the Consumer Price 
Index in the United States, of course. That is why they were asked 
to go down there. 

Mr. Bussey. That was my impression. 

Mr. Ciacur. They would be setting up an index like ours in that 
country and using our knowledge to help those people in those 
countries. 

Mr. Bussey. If I recall rightly, you made the statement that their 
experience in these countries would be of benefit to them when they 
come back here. I cannot see that. Just enlighten me a little bit. 

Mr. Ciacus. I would say that this person who came back, who had 
had experience in several South American countries in setting up such 
indexes, would be a broader person and certainly had run into prob- 
lems down there that we do not encounter here which might be useful 
at some time in this country. 

Mr. Bussey. I think you would have a hard time pointing out any 
one specific problem that experience would help them solve. 

Mr. Ciacur. One advantage that we get from this is that in making 

our international 


Mr. Bussey. It gives them a chance to travel. Is that one 
advantage? 
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Mr. Cuacue. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that when our people 
go abroad, they work. 

Mr. Bussey. I have no doubt about that. What I am trying to 
figure out is where the advantage is to your Bureau when they come 
back home, if they do come back. 

Mr. Cuacur. Oh, yes; they come back because they are only on 
temporary assignment over there. 

Mr. Bussey. Then you have to let others go so they can get their 
jobs back. 

Mr. Cracue. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. When they leave on these foreign missions, you have 
to bring in some inferior person to take their places. 

Mrs. Wickens. No, sir. Our staff has been reduced, you see, 

adually over a period of time. We have had fewer positions here 
or several years so that in point of fact, we have not replaced these 
people. We have let go still more of them. 

Mr. Criaaue. Some of these people were lucky to get a job. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, this opens up an opportunity that 
prevents them from being removed from the Federal payroll. 

Mrs. Wickens. We have run a large reduction in force here in the 
last year and a half amounting to—Mr. Fitzgerald will have to check 
the figures—approximately 700 employees since the emergency 
agencies began to fall off. 

Mr. Bussey. This seems to follow a pattern as far as I am con- 
cerned. We make a modest cut in one department which requires 
them to lay off so many people. But then some new agency or other 
agenc ' of Government picks them up, so they are still on the Federal 
payroll. 

rs. Wickens. We have fewer people in all these activities than 
we had some years ago. In point of fact, this kind of technical 
assistance in the Latin American countries, as you know, has been 
oing on over a long period of years. We have had experts assisting 
in the Latin American countries for 7 or 8 years, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not want to pick on this particular Bureau, 
because this Bureau--as I am sure every member of this committee 
will agree—has always been very high in the regard of this committee. 
But every ageney that comes before us seems to have people on loan, 
being paid for by funds of some other department of Government. 
Mrs. Wickens. We have comparatively few now. 
ACTIVITIES 


BUDGET ADJUSTMENTS BETWEEN 


Mr. Bussey. On page 2 of the justifications, Mr. Clague, this 
“Adjustments for changes in activities’ has cut ‘Administrative 
services” in half. Has that been added to some other activities? 
What is the explanation of that? 

Mr. Cuiacunz. Yes, Mr. Chairman. That is being done in accord- 
ance with the newer budgeting rules that we have. Certain activities 
that used to be in central administrative services have now been 
charged out to the different divisions that use them. That gives a 
better impression of their respective costs. One example, Mr. Chair- 
man, would be the central tabulating pool that does the statistical 
tabulations for the whole Bureau. That operates as a unit, and we 
used to carry its total cost in the central administrative services. 
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But actually each division makes some use of that—some more than 
others. So we have charged out to them their proportionate use in 
tabulating time. 

That is one illustration. It is simply a readjustment and not a 
change. 


RESEARCH ON CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 16 of the justifications under ‘‘Program” you 
state: 

Research on causes of accidents in selected high-frequency rate industries and 
of accident prevention methods being applied in the establishment surveyed; 
emphasis will continue on the development of expanded State-Federal cooperation 
for use in the development of improved and more standardized State safety codes. 


If you will turn to the justifications of the Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, they had this to say: 

Special industry programs are developed by making surveys of typical plants 
within an industry, preparing engineering flow charts and educational releases, 
and furnishing them to the labor commissioners for use within their own States. 
Hazardous occupations for minors under the child labor provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act are determined; safety codes are developed as requested by 
the States; and extensive engineering studies and analyses of the specific hazard- 
ous industries are conducted. 

That sounds to me like a similarity of language in the justifications. 

Mr. Cracue. I think, Mr. Chairman, in all honesty it is in the 
language and not in fact. 

Mr. Bussey. Your justifications statement certainly sounds like 
Bureau of Labor Standards work. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, if I may say a word, the Bureau of 
Labor Standards uses the statistical information that they get from 
the BLS. If it indicates that a particular type of occupation is 
hazardous or an industry, then they take that information which they 
get from the BLS. They go into particular plants to work out their 
charts and their approach to how to reduce the accidents in that 
particular hazardous industry. 

Mr. Bussey. -Are you telling the committee, Mr. Dodson, that the 
Bureau of Labor Standards do not and are not supposed to gather 
statistics on the problems they deal with? 

Mr. Dopson. Not to gather statistics, yes, sir. I tell you that 
definitely. The Bureau of Labor Standards is not a statistical gather- 
ing agency, but they use the statistics that they get from the BLS. 
In the publications that the BLS puts out on statistics, you will find 
a chapter in each—I will not say in each of them, but in most of them— 
which the Bureau of Labor Standards writes, which is an aid to the 
correction of the hazard. That particular chapter is written by the 
safety engineer. But the fact gathering is a BLS statistical job. 

Mr. Buspnry. The sentence i just read from the Labor Statistics 
justifications says: 


Doing research on causes of accidents in selected high-frequency industries. 


That is doing research. Research is not gathering statistics 
according to my understanding. 

Mr. Dopson. Sometimes we use the term “research” loosely. 
This means that they are gathering information as to what caused 
the majority of the accidents in the plant—slips or falls, etc. That 
is termed research}behind[the}fact that there were 50 accidents in 
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the plant. What caused most of those accidents? Were they slips 
or falls? Then from those facts and that information, the Bureau 
of Labor Standards develops and points its program. 

Mr. Cuiacue. I might supplement that, Mr. Chairman, by calling 
attention to one of those studies which we have made. We make 
about 1 a year. That is all we have the staff to do, apart from our 
regular collection of quarterly statistics. Here is “Injuries and 
Accident Causes in the Manufacture of Paper Board Containers.” 
This is a detailed analysis of hazards and injury rates by region, 
plant size, and operating establishment. We gather statistics for 
this purpose, Mr. Chairman. The research is simply built upon it. 

Then we have tables like this that show the causes of the accidents 
in statistical terms, in terms of which is the type of injury that is most 
frequently caused, and so forth. You will notice that most of this is in 
statistical form. This is not the type of engineering followup which 
they do in the Bureau of Labor Standards. They take this material 
and then go out and try to sketch for the plant the kinds of remedial 
measures might be taken to cut the high accident causes. 

Mr. Dopson. This is really source material for program planning 
and the work of the safety engineers. 


CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Bussey. You are asking for the following appropriation 
language: 

not to oe ae $15, “ard for services authorized by section 15 of the act of August 2 
1946, 5 U. 8. C. 5 

That is for ees experts and consultants on a temporary basis? 

Mr. Cuaause. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. What are these people supposed to do? 

Mr. Cracus. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, we have not 
used them “ often, although at times it is very advantageous to 
have them. ese are people we can hire as experts for a specific job 
to assist us ay some field of statistics whereby we can get an expert by 
paying him an amount that would bring him to work for us for, say, a 
few days or a month or 2 months—a relatively short period of time. 
I do not know why we have to have it in the arrangement, but I think 
if we do not have that we in the Bureau do not have the same flexibility 
at just getting the topnotch man in the field we would like to have. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you used any such people in fiscal 1954? 

Mr. Firzeerap. I think we have on two occasions. One was used 
in 1954 in connection with the CPI, and the other one I cannot recall 
at the moment. 

Mr. Bussey. How about 1953? 

Mr. Firzaeraup. We use it very little in any year. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you check on it and supply for the record the 
cost for 1953 and 1954? 

Mr. Firz@eraup. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows:) 


For the fiscal year 1953 the expenditures were $814 and for 1954 to date $4,574. 
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NEW CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Mr. Bussey. You are operating under the new formula for the 
Consumer Price Index. Is that right? 

Mr. Ciacusn. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have a list of items that are used in computing 
the new index? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection we will have this list put m at 
this point in the record. 

Mr. Cracur. By the way, Mr. Chairman, it might be that the list- 
ing here is a little bit better format. It might be you would like that 
one instead. It is the same thing, but it does not show all the changes. 

(The list referred to follows:) 


Items priced for the Consumer Price Index, and their 1952 relative importance ! 


| | 
| Rela- Rela- 
Item tive Item tive 
impor- || impor- 
| tance || tance 
All items .00 || Food—Continued 
pees || Fruits and vegetables—Continued 
--| 30.08 |) Fresh vegetables: 
Cereals and bakery products..........; 3.09 |! Potatoes... 0. 53 

Commis: {| t potatoes... -07 

our, . 56 reen beans : .10 
Biscuit 16 | .07 

Bakery products: i} Head lettuce... 22 

1.42 Canned fruits: 

Soda crackers. Orange juice, canned. __. .19 
Vanilla cookies wal | Peaches, canned. 
Meats, poultry, and fish. ......_._. 7.99 |) Sliced pineapple, canned____- .10 

Beef: Fruit cocktail, canned..___- . 09 
| | Canned veget: ibles: 

-18 || Cream-style corn, canned 13 

} . 65 |! Peas, canned 15 
|| Tomatoes, canned .20 

Pork: | Strained baby 14 
are | 65 Orange juice, concentrate, 

Other meats: Peas, frozen = 08 
.79 Green beans, 05 
Canned luncheon meat __- Dried fruits and ‘vegetables: 

Poultry, frying reseed Dried prunes. 08 

ish and seafoo | ther pught to be prepa at 
Fresh and frozen fin fish....._- j 31 home. 5. 69 
Canned | 10 Partially Prepared foods: 
anned tunafish.............. -17 |) egetable soup... .40 
y products. 4.19 Beans with pork. 
resh milk, sold in stores and de- | } Condiments and sauces: 
Milk, evaporated . 20 |) Tomato catsup... .10 

fruit: 

| ll Sugar and sweets: 
| 09 Sugar, white, .37 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 246. 
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Items priced for the Consumer Price Index, and their 1952 relative importance ‘— 
Continued 


Item 


Rela- 
tive 
impor- | 
tance | 


Item 


Food—Continued 

Other food bought to be prepared at 
home—Continued 

Sugar and sweets—Continued 

Chocolate bars. 

Eggs, fresh 

Miscellaneous foods: Flavored 
gelatin dessert_. 

Food away from 

Restaurant meals: Luncheons. > = 


Apparel. __.__- 

Jackets 
Sweaters - 
Suits, heavy - 
Suits, light wool. 
Suits, rayon 
Overalls ___ 
| 


Shorts, broadcloth 
Undershirts, knit. 
Pajamas 
Geers, 
Socks, rayon 
Hats, felt.___- 
Shirts, sport, “woven. 
Dungarees_. 
Coats, heavy wool, plain._....--. 
Coats, wool, fur-trimmed 
Coats, light weight 
Contes, | 
Suits, 
Dresses, cotton, street. 
Skirts, rayon 
Skirts, wool 


Nightgowns, 
Stockings, 
Gloves, cotton. ...............-. 
Handbags, fabric... } 
Girls’ apparel... 
Dresses, 
Skirts, wool J 
Anklets, cotton. 


Miscellaneous 
See footnotes at end of table, p. 246. 


Apparel—Continued 
Footwear 
Oxford and ties, women’s... 
Pumps, women’s 
Play shoes, women’s. _____. 
Street shoes, men’s } 

Work shoes, men’s. 

Children’s shoes _............_.. | 

Rubbers, men’s 

Shoe revairs: | 
Half soles and heels, men’s___ | 
Heel lifts, women’s____. 


| Housing.____- 


Shelter 
Rent: Residential 
Other shelter: 

Housing away from home____- 
Homeowner expenditures: 
Sales prices of homes. | 
Real-estate taxes __ | 
Mortgage interest rates 
Property insurance rates. 4 
Garage repaint 
Exterior house paint. 
Contract price of repaint: | | 
ing dining room. | 
Paint brush. ____- 
Reshingling house roof____| 


Replacing hot-water heater 
Kitchin cabinet sink, noninstalled 
Installed sink faucet____. 
Refinishing dining-room floor 
Gas and electricity ¢................._. 


as: 
Residential heating 

Other th: in residential heating. 

Electricity 


Wood or 
Fuel oil __ 
Housefurnishings and equipment. 
Textile furnishings: 
Sheets 
Bedspreads. 
Drapery fabries_ 
Curtains, cotton and rayon aa 
Floor coverings: | 


Cotton scatter rugs_..__. | 
Rugs, felt base 
Furniture: 
Living-room suites. 
Sofa beds | 
Dinette sets, wood.........___| 
Bedroom 
Bedsprings, coil 
Mattresses, innerspring con-| 
struction 
Dinette sets, chrome 
Household appliances: 
Refrigerators, electric. 
Cook stoves, gas or electric. ___| 
Washing machines, electric... 
Vacuum cleaners, electric... _- 
Sewing machines, electric... __| 
Toasters, electric ............- 
Other housefurnishings: 


Pans, aluminum. __- 


53-piece dinnerware sets... __- 
Brooms - 


} | Rela- 
| impor- 
tance 
| 
1. 50 
-17 
. 20 
15 
30 
15 
.30 
4.60 
4. 60 ‘ 
2. 
) 
- 06 || 
-10 || 
|| 
05 || 5. 
|| 
| 
105 || 25 
25 
“05 || -30 
76 
113 
| 30 
| | 29 
|| | 1.90 ~ 
|| 31 
|| 1.00 
|| 1.28 
05 
| 
| 50 
|| 03 
|| 6.65 
- 09 || 2 
.09 
.18 
“to || 
10 || 
|| 
|| .16 
& Sweaters, wool____- . 08 
08 || 12 
.12 || 
— 10 || 
Brassieres -ll "13 
04 1] 
| 
.18 
|| 97 
-09 || 
é 12 || ‘2 
|| 
Yard goods: ZB 
Acetate taffeta__ ned. 
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Items priced for the Consumer Price Index, and their 1952 relative importance —— 
Continued 


Housing—Continued Medical care—Continued 
Housefurnishings, etc.—Continued Group hospitalization, monthly rate 
Other housefurnishings—Con. for family 
Electric-light bulbs Prescriptions: 
Paper supplies Capsule, nonnarcotic 
Household operation Liquid, narcotic 
Laundry soap Penicillin _- 
Dry cleaning Multiple vitamin concentrates. 
Laundry services, finished and Aspirin, unbranded 
semifinished bundle service 
Automatic laundry service (laun- 
derette) 


Men’s haircut 
Permanent wave 
Shampoo and wave set __ 
Toilet goods: 
Toilet soap 
Cleansing tissues 
Toothpaste 
Shampoo 
Shaving cream 
Home permanent-wave refill. 
Face cream 


Residential water rates 
Ice (delivered) 
Transportation 
Automobiles, new 
Automobiles, used 
Automobile repairs 


B 


Registration fees rf Sanitary napkins 
Local public transportation p Reading and recreation 
Railroad coach fares .29 Radios, table model 
Medical care 5 Television sets 
Physicians’ services: Television repa 
Obstetrical case Motion-victure 
Appendectomy 
Tonsillectomy 
Office visit Toys (catalog prices) 
Sporting equipment (catalog prices) .__ 
Newspapers 
Other goods and 
Cigarettes 
Cigars__ 


~ 


Hospital rates: 
Men’s pay ward 
Semiprivate room 


1 In some cases more than 1 specification is priced to represent a given item. 

2 Not priced in certain cities where, due to climate, they were not important in family expenditures. 

3 Family expenditures for gifts of ‘other apparel,”’ pins, needles, thread, zippers, yarn, dyeing, dress- 
maker, tailor, watch repairs, adults’ jewelry, etc., are represented in the index by the weighted average of 
prices for all priced items in the total apparel group. 

: yo . a variation between cities and regions in the type of fuel used, all fuels are not 
priced in each city. 

+ Family expenditures for nonmortgage interest, bank service charges, funerals, legal services, real estate 
a used for family, and raising own food are represented in the index by the weighted average of all priced 

ms. 


CALCULATION OF PRICES FOR INDIVIDUAL ITEMS 


Mr. Bussey. Now, would you tell us a little about how the price 
on individual items is computed. Your beef items, for instance, how 
are they determined? 

Mr. Cracuz. We select the particular items we are going to price 
in beef; and as you can see, Mr. Chairman, from that list, hamburger 
and round steak and rib and chuck roast are typical beef products. 
When we did the revision with the money which you supplied us, we 


checked all kinds of beef prices. We might have had liver or brisket, 
for we study all kinds of cuts. We ——— them over a period of 
time, that is, for price changes, to see which ones behave most like 


Rela- Rela- 
Item tive Item tive 
impor- ||. impor- 
tance tance 
0.90 
.09 
.18 
20 
.18 
06 
2.12 
Residential telephone .59 
Domestic service, day workers- - | | -17 
06 
Automobile insurance ............__. 81 R .14 
5.37 
99 
.04 
; 
| 
4 
06 4 
06 
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the price of beef in general. We do not want to price all the different. 
cuts of beef. We have to get down to something economical here, so 
we want just 4 or 5 for pricing. 

We make analyses of the changes in price and find the ones that 
are what we call good pricers; that is, they behave in price like beef. 
Hamburger is a very good illustration. It goes up and down with beef. 

Mr. Bussey. Let us take the first item here, round steak. How 
do you arrive at your price on round steak? 

Mr. CLacur. What we do is this. We have a specification for 
round steak, and since beef is rather easy to get from this point of 
view—you have United States inspected meat, so round steak means 
a certain quality steak—we go into the store. We have an agent 
who is a resident in that community, in that town; and she—I think 
they are all women—has a list of items. She goes into the grocery 
store and she goes up to the counter and asks the storekeeper the price 
of round steak? 

Mr. Bussey. Are there not various grades of round steak? 

Mr. Cuiacun. Yes. She has a specification which itemizes in detail 
the exact kind of round steak she is to get a price on; she does not 
vary between one quality and another. We have what we call a 
specification that is designed to select exactly the same kind of round 
steak every month. That is very carefully drawn, that specification, 
because that is the heart of the pricing problem. 

Mr. Bussry. What is the best grade of beef? What are the various 
grades? 

Mrs. Wickens. Prime, Choice, Good, and then Commercial. 


CONSIDERATION OF SPECIAL SALES PRICES 


Mr. Bussey. Do you take into consideration sale prices on beef? 

Mrs. Wickens. If they last for a given period of time, they do. 

Mr. Bussey. Sale prices do not last for a period of time, as a rule. 
They usually just last for 1 or 2 days. 

Mrs. Wickens. We would not get a specialty sale that ran for 
less than 3 days, because people cannot all get in at a given moment 
and take advantage of a given special. 

Mr. Bussey. But a certain percentage of people do. They look 
for these sales. I am trying to determine where that is taken into 
consideration in arriving at your Consumer Price Index? 

Mr. Cracup. I think as far as beef is concerned, we price in the 
first 4 days of the week. We cannot price on Firday and Saturday 
because that is when the storekeeper is busy and he does not want 
us around. So any kind of price that exists during the first 4 days 
we would get. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you not have somebody watching the sales in 
order to take those special prices into consideration? 

Mr. Criacur. No, we would not take advertisements. We go to 
the store and get the prices listed there. If there was a sale price 
in the store—beef is not a very good illustration because they are 
not so likely to have sale prices on beef. 

Mr. Bussey. I have taken the trouble to gather here quite a 
number of advertisements of different kinds where sales are taking 

lace. This one is an advertisement in the Washington Times- 

erald of January 22 by a food chain. They have ground beef, 35 
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cents a pound, three pounds for $1. There are a lot of people who 
are going to buy ground beef on a sale like that who might not buy 
it if it was not on sale. Where do you take that into consideration 
in arriving at your figures in the Consumer Price Index? 

Mrs. Wickens. Mr. Chairman, if our pricing agent is in the store 
on the day on which that price is in effect, that is the price we would 
get. 

Mr. Bussey. This happens to be on Friday. Most of the food 
sales are Friday and Saturday. But you do not have people in the 
stores on those days, according to Mr. Clague’s testimony. 

Mrs. Wickens. That is true. We do not because the storekeeper 
would not tolerate us. 

Mr. Bussey. | personally do not believe the Consumers’ Price 
Index reflects the actual living cost because it does not take into con- 
sideration the fact that people buy many articles on sale. Let us go 
over, for instance, to refrigerators, stoves, automatic drying machines, 
and other such appliances. How do you arrive at those prices for 
vour price index? Where do you take into consideration the fact that 
a large percentage of the people buy these on sale and not at the list 
price? 

Mr. Ciacus. Of course we cannot get the Washington’s Birthday 
sale prices like we have here becuase that is a 1-day business. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not talking about that, but there are stores 
running sales nearly every week or two on these articles. For 
instance, my wife went downtown recently and saw an article on sale 
for $11.95 in a retail store. One of the girls in my office thought she 
was getting it wholesale at $13.95 through a friend of hers. My wife 
bought it $2 cheaper because she bought it on sale. She knew that 
it would be on sale sometime, and she waited for that sale. A great 
many people take advantage of them. Where is that taken into 
consideration in arriving at your index? 

Mr. Ciacur. The answer is this, Mr. Chairman. It is, in part. 
Some of the sales we cannot reach. Since I spoke about the Wash- 
ington’s Birthday sales 

Mr. Bussey. That is an exception and that is one sale at one place 
in the entire United States. I do not think that enters into the 
evaluation of this at all. 

Mr. Ciaacur. But I have to carry you one step further. There is 
another department store here in Washington that had a sale this 
week on Monday and Tuesday on all kinds of household appliances. 
Some of my family thought they were going down and see about it. 
There was a line three blocks long. There was a tremendous crowd 
of people going in there. When you get in you find out that the num- 
ber of items available has been exhausted. There is a small number 
that is actually at the most favorable price. So we cannot catch that. 

Mr. Bussey. While vou raise the question of the lines—and I was 
referring to this article that Mrs. Busbey had purchased—she saw the 
article on sale at one store and was going there. When she saw this 
long line she did not wait, but walked right across the street to another 
store and the same article was on sale there, although they had not 
advertised it, and there was no one at the counter. 
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Mr. Criacue. Mr. Chairman, you have illustrated one of the reasons 
why we have trouble with sales unless they are genuine, long-continued 
sales. That kind of a price, Mr. Chairman, we would get because 
when this is on sale in a store of that sort we would get it. We do not 
take just list price. All we have to be assured is that there is a large 
enough volume of the article on sale, that it is not a “second,” that 
it is not a discontinued model. 

Mr. Bussey: These are not seconds J am talking about. These are 

enuine things. Here is an advertisement from the Times-Herald of 
Friday, January 22, by a local department store. These were all 
standard, recognized articles. Here is a Hot Point refrigerator that 
lists at $319.95 on sale at $199.95, if you will turn in some kind of an 
old refrigerator. Here is an automatic Crosley washing machine 
made by Bendix, $319.95 reduced to $219. Here is another Bendix 
washer, reduced from $199.95 to $149.95. These are not seconds; these 
are standard articles and are late models. This is not junk by any 
means. Here is a Bendix electric dryer, $239.95 reduced to $179.95 
and many other similar things. I have many illustrations here from 
various papers, not only in Washington but from around the country. 
I am of the firm belief—and I am going to try to give you an oppor- 
tunity to prove to me where my belief is wrong—that your consumers’ 
price index does not correctly reflect what the people are actually 
paying because there are so many sales and so many people get a 
great many things on sale. 

Mr. Cuiacur. Let me reassure you, first, Mr. Chairman, when a 
sale lasts, when it is a genuine sale on standard articles, then we 
would get it. Some of those prices you were quoting for us now, we 
would get when we went into the store to price. 

Mr. Bussey. But these are only 1-day sales. But they will sell 
more of these articles in 1 day than they will sell in 2 weeks ordinarily. 

Mr. Cuiaaue. If it was a 1-day sale, then we would not get it. How 
do you know that sale is not continuing? Sometimes they advertise 
a 1-day sale, but you will find the next week it is still going on and at 
the same prices. When that is the case, we do get it. They may not 
be just 1-day sales. Then of course, we would have a hard time. We 
would have to be going out and trying to find the sales and estimating 
how many were bought and sold and so forth. We have to get a 
fairly large volume of business and a continuation of the sale. 

I would like to say one more word, Mr. Chairman, on this. We do 
not get another growing sale, type of sale that is coming up and that 
is, the discount houses. That is a new thing that is coming and which 
is causing us some problems. But as yet that does not seem to be 
large enough to be affecting the total volume of retail distribution. 
There is some of it occurring in automobiles that we know of. Auto- 
mobile brokers are selling all makes of automobiles at a discount. 
But those as yet, unless they get to be well-established concerns, we 
do not get. 

I would like to summarize, Mr. Chairman, by saying we do not dis- 
regard sales. We do get sales, and the reductions in the index now 
are occurring in part because we are picking up sale prices. We would 
not get the full extent of it as you have sketched it out; that is, catch- 
ing every sale and finding the lowest price at which artieles could be 
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By the way, on the upside, we have the same difficulty. Our index 
does tend te be sluggish in that we cannot capture always all of the 
increases that are paid by buyers when the price is going up. But 
we do not ignore the sales. 

Mr. Bussey. I am very fortunate. I have a very thrifty wife. 
But I think there are a lot of other wives around the country that are 
also thrifty and take advantage of special sales. I still contend that 
your consumer price index is higher than it should be in reality be- 
cause it does not correctly reflect the amount of goods that can be 
purchased at sales, often at large discounts. 

Mr. Ciacur. Mr. Chairman, the answer is yes, a thrifty housewife 
can always beat this index. There is no doubt about it. If she will 
watch the sales, find out where they are occurring—if I may boast a 
little myself, Mr. Chairman, I have not bought an overcoat in years 
except in February when I caught it at the year-end sale. There are 
a lot of people who do that, and the answer is, they do beat the index. 
But we do not have any way of capturing the maximum extent of that 
reduction that you speak of. 

I would urge you to recog ize, however, that we do pick it up 
when it becomes a regular price that lasts for a veriod of time. But 
we have no way of picking up those good sales that run for short 
periods of time. 

Mr. Bussey. It is reasonable to assume, then, that the cost of 
liviog of at least a certain percentage of people is below what the 
consumers’ price inde< indicates the cost of living to be. 

Mr. Cracun. That is right. 


COSTS BEING ABSORBED 


Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Clague, how much did you say the penalty mail 
costs would amount to in 1955? 

Mr. Ciacur. The cost we estimate in 1955 to us will be $190,000; 
but we will have to absorb $39,000 of that because the allowance in 
this budget is only $151,000. 

Mr. Focarry. You are going to be obliged to absorb $39,000? 

Mr. Cracve. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. How much will you have to absorb because of 
ingrade pay increases? 

Mr. Frrzgeraup. About $30,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is there anything else you have to absorb? 

Mr. Firzgeravp. You are thinking now about 1955? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Firzceratp. The only other thing I can recall offhand is 
whatever cost there is of security investigations. There is nothing 
in this budget to cover the security checks. That totaled about 
$10,000 in 1954. 

Mr. Fogarty. Why is there not something in the budget for 1955? 

Mr. Firzgeraup. For 1955? We are hoping that they are over. 

Mr. Fogarty. That means that you are actually going to have 
$69,000 less for positions than is apparent from your justifications. 
Is that right? You will not be able to fill all those positions in order 
to take care of this $69,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Yes. 
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Mr. Foearty. How much of a cut did you get last year? What 
did the committee cut you? 

Mr. Firzeerap. In 1953-54 this committee cut us $529,000 as 
compared with our 1953 appropriation and $689,000 as compared 
with the 1954 estimate. 

Mr. Fogarty. How many positions? 

Mr. Firzgeraxp. I do not recall offhand. 

Mr. Fogarty. Will you put that in the record? 
Mr. FirzGerap. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Fifty positions from the estimate. 
REQUEST TO BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Focartry. What did you ask the Bureau of the Budget for 
this year? 

Mr. FirzGeracp. $6,033,000, including $190,000 for penalty mail. 

Mr. Focarry. So they made a cut of over $600,000. Is that right? 

Mr. FirzGerap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focartry. Where was that cut applied? 

Mr. Firrzceratp. What were the phases that were affected? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes; the categories, the major activities. 

Mr. Firzarraup. There are such things as the Occupational Out- 
look Handbook. 

Mr. Fogarty. How much did they cut that? 

Mr. Firzceratp. Our estimate was $160,000. 

Mr. Focarry. What did they cut it to? 

Mr. Firzceravp. It is not included at all. 

Mr. Focarrty. That is the one this committee thought was pretty 
good, remember. I thought everyone on the committee agreed that 
that was worthwhile. So you are not going to print any more of those 
or keep it up to date? 

Mr. Frrzceriap. No. 

Mrs. Wickens. We are doing a few occupations. We are keeping 
up a few occupations, but there is no provision for that. We are quite 
disturbed by the fact that at the present time the Handbook is still 
being sold and it is our best seller, you know, 

Mr. Fogarty. I am surprised to hear that. I do not suppose they 
gave you any reason for it? 

Mr. FrrzGrravp. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. What other activities were cut? 

Mr. FirzGrratp. The community wage program, an extension of 
the number of cities, $150,000. 

Mrs. Wickens. That goes back to the level which was originally 
authorized by this committee. It has come down through the years. 

Mr. Foaarty. What is the next activity? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. Salaries and working conditions of hospital 
nurses. That was a $40,000 item. 

Mr. Focarty. What is the need for that? You are not likely to 
get it anyway, because of the Bureau of the Budget; but what was 
the need of that? 

Mr. Craacus. The nurses were very much interested in having us 
carry out a study like we did for them back in 1946 when we made an 
intensive survey of the nurses’ wages and working conditions because 
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of the shortage of nurses. They have been after us off and on ever 
since that time to urge us to repeat that study. We had never been 
able to do it because of our shortage of funds. So this year, when 
they came around to us, we did make an effort to get it from the Bureau 
of the Budget, but they turned it down. 

Mr. Firzeeratp. The only other large item was the improvement 
of statistics on State and locally financed construction. That was 
$72,000. We had one for a study of labor conditions in Hawaii, 
which is required by law. 


TREND IN DEMANDS FOR BUREAU’S SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. 1953 was one of your busiest years, apparently from 
the number of inquiries you answered and the requests that you had 
for bulletins, releases and so forth. 

Mr. CiaGue. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you think 1955 is going to be busier than 1954, 
and 1954 is going to be busier than 1953? 

Mr. Ciacur. There seems to be an indication that there is a con- 
tinual increase as more and more people get acquainted with these 
figures and also as they begin using them. The picture we have over 
the last 5 years is a constant increase in the number of inquiries that 
come to us, both labor and management. 

Mr. Focarry. I saw in the paper this morning where Secretary of 
Labor Mitchell testified before the Senate committee yesterday. He 
said that he expects unemployment to increase this coming year. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. He expects more unemployment than there is at the 
present time. 

Mr. Ciacue. | think he was justifying the Bureau of Employment 
Security budget. 

Mr. Fogarty. | thought maybe he was making his opening state- 
ment, but I did not know. Will more unemployment have any effect 
on your work? © 

Mr. Ciacuer. I suppose not directly, except that it will bring more 
demand for our figures, more use of our figures. Of course those 
figures are being used very freely right now. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Focarry. The President said a couple of weeks ago if employ- 
ment did-not pick up in March he was going to do something about it. 
I suppose if there are plans to do something about it you would have 
to supply all the facts on employment and costs and related statistics. 
You are the only agency where he or his advisers can get them. Is 
that not right? 

Mr. Ciacur. He gets some other statistics besides these. He gets 
inventories, savings, and things of that sort. But in the field of 
manpower and employment, he uses ours, plus the Census figures 
when they become available. But I would say ours are the ones that 
are used primarily in guiding him on this point. That is why this 
pressure to have us get these figures out early as quickly as possible. 
We are trying to get them out by the 4th of each month for the payroll 
pret ending nearest the, 15th of the immediately preceding month. 

e have made quite a record of getting this out speedily. 
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EMPLOYMENT 


TRENDS IN FEDERAL AND STATE 


Mr. Frernanpez. | was interested in the figures of the reduction in 
Federal employment and the increase in State employment. Since 
total Government employment has gone up the States must have 
increased considerably or the Federal Government is not decreasing 
as much as many people think. 

Mr. Ciacuer. The States and local govern rents are domg a con- 
siderable amount of expansion in certain kinds of construction. 
They are building more hospitals and more State and local public 
works and waterworks and things of that sort. Some of that was held 
up during the war. I guess the Federal Government actually dis- 
couraged them from carrying on some of that. So you have a cer‘ain 
amount of catching up now, that the State and local governments just 
have to do. 


BUDGET 


OF 


REDUCTION MADE BY BUREAU THE 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Clague, in your request to the Bureau of the 
Budget for $6,033,000, was an item of $160,000 for the Industrial 
Qutlook Handbook, is that right? 

Mr. Cuacue. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. Did the Bureau of the Budget make a reduction to 
come within a certain overall limit, or did they specifically eliminate 
the $160,000 for the Industrial Outlook Handbook? 

Mr. Cuacur. They tried to come within a certain limit. We are 
authorized to present all the kinds of programs we would like to see 
done, and they discuss every one of them with us. 

Mr. Bussey. They did not specify that you could not use $169,000 
for this activity? 


Mr. Ciacue. No, they did not. They did suggest that we try and 
finance it the outside. There was quite a discussion about that, 
that since this is such a popular book, whether we could do it by some 
outside funds. But there is no way of doing that. Except by charg- 
ing for the price of the booklet, there is no way of getting funds 
to do it. 


NURSING SURVEY 


Mr. Bussey. What is the situation regarding this nursing survey 
which you referred to in talking with Mr. Fogarty? There was a 
request to have the Bureau of Labor Statistics make this nursing 
survey? 

Mr. Cracur. Yes. The nurses came to us through their association 
and asked us if we could do anything for them in the way of a study of 
wages and working conditions. They have a feeling that the condi- 
tions, in the hospitals particularly, are such as not to be conducive to 
the recruitment of additional nurses. They thought we could make 
a survey of that. 

Mr. Bussey. | will say for the record that that opinion was borne 
out by my personal inspection of a great many hospitals last summer 
after Congress recessed. 1 am particularly interested in this nursing 
problem because we are going ahead building hospitals all over the 
country without considering whether or not we ear adequately. staff 
these hospitals, ard lack of nurses is one of the big problems. I 
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found that in every community. The shortage of nurses was due 
to many reasons. I talked with various administrators of hospitals 
to get their ideas. They practically all agreed that the wage scale 
paid the nurses today could not compete with what the girls could 
get in industry, without going through this intensive training for a 
3-year period; and they were losing a lot that way. 

They also told me that industrial concerns are employing a great 
many graduate nurses today where they did not employ them before, 
and many other reasons. The shortage of nurses is a very serious 
problem. What do you estimate it would cost to make a survey of 
this kind? 

Mr. Criacus. We made two estimates, Mr. Chairman. They 
would have liked us to make a very comprehensive survey of all 
hospitals; that is, city and rural, in all sections of the country. That 
almost amounts to an industry survey like the steel industry. We 
estimated about $120,000 for that purpose. 

Then when we presented it to the Bureau of the Budget, we decided 
perhaps that was more than we could reasonably ask for; so I pre- 
sented the estimate that we mentioned to Mr. Fogarty a minute ago, 
$40,000. That would not do as comprehensive a survey of all hos- 
pitals. I do not mean all, but a representation of every type of 
hospital. It would confine itself to certain occupations, including 
nurses; but not, let us say, janitors or other types of hospital em- 
ployees. In this way we would get the material that would be useful 
to the nurses and to types of occupations like nursing, related to 
nursing in some form or other, related to medical care as such. For 
that we quoted $40,000, and that is what we presented to the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

I may say, Mr. Chairman, that since the war we have done occa- 
sional surveys of this sort in the field of the professions. We once 
teamed up with the engineering societies, in which they paid for part 
of the cost to make a survey of engineers. But when it comes to 
cutting out one of our regular wage-earner studies, we hesitate to do 
it. That is why we presented this as a request for new funds rather 
than just simply saying, “We will make this one of our regular 
studies.” We felt that our obligations to the wage earners and 
salary earners was such that we ought not to make this a cut in our 
regular budget. 

r. Buspey. How long would it take you to make this survey? 
It would not be a recurring item? 

Mr. Ciacur. No. It would be a 1-year item. We would make 
it, I suppose, in about 6 months. 

Mr. Bussey. We have spent over half a billion dollars of Federal 
funds to build these so-called Hill-Burton hospitals. I was hoping 
that I would be able to spearhead some kind of a conference here in 
Washington this year to spotlight this situation regarding the short- 
age of nurses for our hospitals. It is very serious. I am inclined to 
think that a survey of this kind would be extremely helpful, and might 
be used as a basis for trying to overcome this shortage. 

Mr. Cuiacue. I think the nurses had a very good case. That is, 
when I talked with them, I will say they certainly presented very 
substantial facts. It was not just a request based on a desire to have 
that done. They showed why this would be useful. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, we thank you for 
your testimony. 
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WOMEN’S BUREAU 


WITNESSES 


MRS. ALICE K, LEOPOLD, DIRECTOR, WOMEN’S BUREAU 
MRS. MARY N. HILTON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF RESEARCH 
MISS FRANCES A. AMBURSEN, CHIEF, DIVISION OF FIELD SERV- 
ICES AND COORDINATION 
MRS. ALICE A. MORRISON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF WOMEN’S LABOR 
LAW AND CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS 
HARRISON C. HOBART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 
JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR 
SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $360, 000 | $350, 000 $348, 000 
-| 


Transferred to “Salaries and expenses, Ww age and Hour Divi- 
sion,’’ pursuant to Public Law 452 —10, 000 |.......... 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate.............._-- 350, 000 350, 000 348, 000 
Obligations 349,909 | 350,000 | 348, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description | 1953 actual | 1964 estimate | 1955 estimate 
1, Investigating and reporting on conditions affecting women | | 
$130, 339 $123, 600 $122, 300 
. Promotion of standards and policies__ 126, 755 134, 600 | 134, 700 
z Advisory services on legislation affecting the welfare of | | 
4. Executive direction and. management I ieanatbsescs sani 40, 800 | 41, 200 | 41, 300 
Obligations incurred....................------------- | 349,909 | 350, 000 | 348, 000 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Total number of permanent RR es ae 58 58 58 
Full-time equivalent of all other 
Average number of all employees. --.__.........------------.-- 57 57 57 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
$5, 287 $5, 342 $5, 342 
01 Personal services: | } 
$296, 573 $304, 606 | $304, 606 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_.._....-...-...- 1, 116 1,184 1, 184 
04 Communication services. 2, 869 6, 950 7,400 
06 Printing and reproduction.....................-...---...- 24, 035 18, 040 | 15, 590 
07 Other contractual services: | 
Services performed by other agencies..._.....-.......- 3, 570 1, 800 | 1, 800 
08 Supplies and 2, 995 3,170 | 3, 170 
130 | 900 | . 00 
524 | 450 | 450 
349, 909 350, 000 348, 000 
44536—54——_17 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $30, 746 
Obligations incurred during the year 349, 909 


380, 655 


uct: 
Adjustment in obligations of pes years 2, 835 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 29, 705 


Total expenditures 348, 115 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. We have under 
consideration the appropriation request for the Women’s Bureau for 
fiscal year 1955. Mrs. Leopold, we welcome you to the committee. 
For the benefit of the committee would you give us a little of your 
background, inasmuch as this is your first appearance before the 
committee. 

BACKGROUND OF DIRECTOR 


Mrs. Leopoup. Surely, I would. Mr. Chairman, are you parti- 
cularly interested in my business background or are you not? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, and things that would lead up to your appoint- 
ment to the position you now hold. 

Mrs. Leorotp. When I left college after having majored in eco- 
nomics and English, I took a job as personnel director of Hutzler’s 
where I was in charge of personnel, employing both men and women. 
From there I went to B. Altman in New York, and I was married 
be) and raised a family and took an interest, let us say, in local 

airs. 

I was then elected to the Connecticut Legislature as a representative 
of my town, and, following a term there, [ ran for secretary of state 
and served 3 years of a 4-year term, leaving 1 year unfilled to come 
down to this position. 

Probably the background that has been the best in preparation for 
this particular position was my work on the Labor Committee of the 
Connecticut Legislature. At that time I was fortunate enough to 
work with Commissioner John Egan quite a lot, and I introduced an 
equal pay for equal work bill, which passed in Connecticut. I also 
introduced a minimum wage bill which was not passed in that session 
but which was passed in a subsequent session. 

I have previously served on four minimum wage boards for the 
State of Connecticut, which were appointments by the Governor. I 
have done quite a lot of work with the usual women’s organizations, 
the Association of University Women, Business and Professional 
Women. I think I have always been interested in women and their 
role in both soceity and economic life. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much. It is always gratifying to 
me to see someone willing to come into Government siagieerninatt who 
has qualifications for the position he or she is asked to fill. 

Mrs. Thank you, 
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Mr. Bussey. Unfortunately that is not always true. I think that 

ou are certainly well qualified for the position of Director of the 
Watnen’e Bureau. I might say it is nice to have someone before the 
committee who, shall I say, is not unfamiliar with legislative com- 
mittees. Sometimes that is one of the hardest hurdles that people 
coming into Government from business have to contend with, that is 
understanding the workings of legislative committees. 1 am sure the 
committee appreciates the fact that you have not been the Director 
of the Women’s Bureau for very long, so if anyone else from the 
Bureau is desirous of answering questions we may ask, it is perfectly 
all right, if you do not have the deteila: 

Now, Mrs. Leopold, if you have a statement regarding this budget 
request we will be glad to have you present it. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mrs. Leopoip. The 1955 budget request for the Women’s Bureau 
was prepared before my appointment as Director. I have reviewed 
the budget and approved the general program plans for the next 
year and a half. 

The Bureau’s program plans as presented in this budget were made 
after careful consideration of many social and economic factors, such 
as changes in the population and the labor force, income and occupa- 
tion data, shortages of workers in certain occupations, and women’s 
status both as citizens and as breadwinners. However, I may see 
need for some variation or shift in emphasis in the months ahead. 

In order that you may have the background of the program which 
is outlined in the budget document, I should like to describe the major 
factors which influence the Bureau’s program. 


WOMEN IN THE LABOR FORCE 


Today there are about 19 million women in the labor force in the 
United States, almost as many as the average for the peak wartime 
year 1944. Women represent 30 percent of our total work force, 
and approximately one-third of all women of working age are engaged 
in employment outside the home. 


AGE AND MARITAL STATUS OF WOMEN WORKERS 


There is interesting and significant information in the statistics 
concerning the age and marital status of these workingwomen. 
In 1890 the median age of women workers was 25 years; in 1950 it was 
36 years. Part of this change reflects the rise in the average age of 
the total population, but of even greater significance has been the 
increasing proportion of older women now working. In 1890, the 
ratio of workingwomen between the ages of 35 and 54 was 1 out of 8; 
today, 1 out of every 3 women in the labor market is this age. Before 
World War II, women under 35 years of age outnumbered their elders 
in the woman labor force; even at the height of the war, the younger 
women predominated. But when the war was over, a greater propor- 
tion of the young women left the labor force to take up duties of home 
and family, while many of the older women remained at work. - In 
1953, therefore, women over 35 years of age constituted 56 percent 
of the woman labor force. 
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Age, however, continues to stand as an important barrier to the 
older woman who seeks to enter or reenter the labor force or to change 
jobs once she is employed. Despite the shortage of young women 
workers which will persist for at least another decade, rigorous age 
restrictions are often found in hiring specifications. The larger num- 
bers of older women, both in the population as a whole and in the 
labor force, coupled with the prevalent age discriminations, have 
caused the Bureau to include studies of employment problems of 
older women among its budgeted projects since 1953. There is wide- 
spread interest in the Bureau’s work in this general area, as evidenced 
by the requests for the two leaflets (Over Forty and Looking for a 
Job, and Hiring Older Women), letters received from individuals who 
have experienced the age discriminations so prevalent today, and 
invitations to participate in conferences and meetings which deal 
with problems of the aging. A study of older women-job seekers to 
survey their experience, skills, and training needs is planned for 
1955. 

The change in the marital status of women workers since 1940 has 
been as striking as the change in the age distribution. In 1952 half 
of our women workers were married (with husbands present) by com- 
parison with only a little more than a third in 1940. Part of this shift 
is accounted for by changes in the population, but the significant 
factor has been the tremendous increase in the proportion of married 
women who work. 


EMPLOYMENT AND OCCUPATIONAL TRENDS 


The low birth rates in the thirties have caused the present-day short- 
ages of young workers; shortages which will continue at least until 
1960. me important women-employing occupations, such as clerical 
work, nursing, teaching, and the medical specialties, are particularly 
affected by these shortages of young workers. In the national in- 
terest it is important that job prospects in these fields be called to 
the attention of young women preparing for employment. Career 
conferences offer a real opportunity to reach these young women. 
Through its field staff, the Bureau will continue to participate in such 
conferences to the greatest extent possible. Now that most women 
work outside the home during some period of their lives, it is important 
that they make wise choices in education and training. In the oc- 
cupations where there are shortages of women, supplying information 
derived from its studies is the Bureau’s specific contribution. In 
1955, we plan to prepare studies on the employment opportunities 
in various fields such as teaching, medical occupations, and mer- 

Broad occupational and industrial distribution of women workers 

ws: 

By occupation: 

One of every four employed women is a clerical worker (two-thirds of all 
clerical workers in 1953 are women, compared with: one-half of the total in 1940). 

One of every five is a factory operative. 

These two categories account for one-half of today’s employed women. 

By industry: 

Three-fourths (14 million) of all women workers are in 4 categories: 

Manufacturing— 4.6 million in 1953; including nearly 2 million in durable- 
goods industries, of whom about 500,000 are in electrical machinery. 
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Retail trade— 3.8 million in 1952, or double the number in 1940. Percentage- 
wise, Women were 41 percent of all workers in retail trade in 1952, 31 percent in 
1940. 

Professional services—3 million in 1952, a million more than in 1940. In both 
years, Women were about 60 percent of all professional and related service workers. 

Personal services—3 million in 1952, or 250,000 fewer than in 1940. 


INCOME TRENDS 


Even though there are more job opportunities for women and more 
women are working today than before World War II, women’s income 
from their jobs has increased less than men’s income, since 1939. In 
that vear, the median income of workingwomen was nearly three- 
fourths of that of men, whereas by 1951, it was only two-fifths of 
men’s income. Data for individual occupational groups reveals that, 
except for two—professional and technical workers, and managers, 
officials, and proprietors—increases in men’s earned incomes between 
1939 and 1951 exceeded those in women’s. 

From these facts on income, it appears that there are more job 
openings for women in the low-paying fields. In addition, women 
have had limited opportunities for advancement to higher level 
positions and, as a consequence, men’s income from wages and 
salaries has increased at a greater rate than women’s. 

The statistics concerning women’s earnings as compared to men’s 
emphasize the fact that women have not achieved full equality in 
terms of opportunities for training, placement, and promotion. The 
Bureau has in the past studied this problem as it relates to equal pay 
and to opportunities for advancement. In 1955 we plan to study 
broader areas of women’s employment status. 


LEGISLATION TRENDS 


The factors taken into account in planning and carrying out the 
Bureau’s program in the field of women’s labor law and civil and politi- 
cal status are requests for technical assistance and the needs for factual 
data as revealed by study of State administrative policy and practice, 
action programs of national, civic, and women’s organizations, actions 
of international bodies, proposed and enacted State and Federal legis- 
lation affecting women, and court decisions. 

These facts should be known: 

Today 26 States, the District of Columbia, and 3 Territories have 
minimum-wage laws; 13 States and 1 Territory have equal-pay laws; 
20 regulate or prohibit nightwork for women; 45 establish maximum 
legal hours of their employment. All regulate some aspect of workin 
conditions for women by establishing specified standards for healthfu 
conditions of employment. 

The Women’s Bureau gives technical assistance on the administra- 
tion and enforcement of these laws, on legislative proposals for their 
improvement, and on plans to establish new legislative standards for 
women. 

Several important questions in State minimum-wage orders have 
arisen in the States. One is the inclusion in wage orders of standards 
for such matters as overtime pay, split shifts, overall spread of hours, 
meal and rest periods, purchase and laundering of uniforms, as specifics. 

There is increasing interest in wage orders for occupations not previ- 
ously covered. Several administrators, as well as women’s and civic 
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ups, are exploring the need for minimum wages in new occupational 
elds. Some States have extended the protection of wage orders to 
women employed in the clerical, technical, and professional occupa- 
tions; others to amusement and recreation occupations; still others to 
building-service workers. To provide States with more detailed in- 
formation the Women’s Bureau plans special compilations of provision 
of wage orders for clerical, technical, and professional occupations, 
and for the amusement and recreation industry. 

The efforts of women’s and other interested organizations to obtain 
good working conditions standards, although primarily geared to the 
enactment of legislation, also lead to increased public awareness of 
the necessity and desirability of good working conditions standards, 
and promotes the voluntary acceptance of such standards and their 
incorporation in union contracts. In continuing to make available 
draft legislation on minimum wages, maximum hours of work, and 
equal pay and by personal contact through its field service, the 
Women’s Bureau meets demands for assistance on educational pro- 
grams and on specific standards for legislation. 

At the 1953 legislative sessions equal-pay bills were introduced in 16 
States, including many in which the Women’s Bureau had furnished 
technical assistance and information to sponsoring groups. No new 
laws were enacted, but one (Connecticut) was greatly strengthened 
by amendment. Equal-pay bills were also introduced in the Federal 
Congress. Such legislative activity always brings with it a heavy 
workload of providing technical advice and assistance. 


CIVIL AND POLITICAL STATUS OF WOMEN 


Numerous women’s organizations and individuals have worked for 
many years to remove legal discriminations against women in State 
laws governing their civil and political status. Several of the large 
national women’s organizations are concerned not only with improve- 
ment of women’s status in this country but also with the development 
of international standards in this field through the work of the U. N. 
Commission on the Status of Women, to which their organizations 
have consultative status. 

The Bureau will continue to cooperate at State Department request 
in the work of the United Nations Status of Women Commission, 
by preparing supplementary United States data on United Nations 
questionnaires on the status of women, by furnishing technical assist- 
ance on development of position poner and other documents, and 
by making available the services of an adviser at the annual sessions 
of the Commission. To meet the need for technical information 
the Bureau will continue to maintain the digest of State laws on the 
legal status of women. 

The increasing employment of married women has aroused wide- 
spread interest in Federal legislation to permit income-tax deductions 
for expenses of child care. Requests for technical information on this 
subject are expected to be heavy for some time. 

Another active area of interest concerns women’s rights to serve 
on juries and the variations in State laws and practice regarding rea- 
sons for exemption. We expect to continue to gather facts concerning 
jury-service laws and to supply technical assistance to those who 
request it. 
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SUMMARY 


The trends and changes described above provide the foundation for 
the 1955 program. A brief description of each planned project is 
included in the justification for individual activities. The justifica- 
tion also shows the detailed changes in the estimates from 1954 to 1955. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that I believe this budget to be a mini- 
mum budget for the job that needs to be done. Secretary Mitchell and 
I plan to work together in broadening the scope and influence of this 
Bureau which for so many years has worked unceasingly in behalf of 
working women. Great gains have been made over the years, but 
much remains to be done and I[ regard the direction of the Womens 
Bureau’s program as a challenging opportunity to strengthen women’s 
place wherever they may work and in the civil and political life of the 
community. 

INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Bussey. Mrs. Leopold, I note on page 7 of your statement that— 


The Bureau will continue to cooperate at State Department request in the work 
of the United Nations Status of Women Commission, by preparing supplementary 
United States data on United Nations questionnaires on the status of women, by 
furnishing technical assistance on development of position papers and other 
documents, and by making available the services of an adviser at the annual 
sessions of the Commission. To meet the need for technical information the 
Bureau will continue to maintain the digest of State laws on the legal status of 
women. 

How many positions in the Women’s Bureau are occupied in this 
international field? 

Mrs. Leopoip. We have no funds, Mr. Chairman, for the inter- 
national work. 

Mr. Bussey. The Bureau is reimbursed for this work? 

Mrs. Lreopo.p. Yes, sir. The advice spoken of here is done by our 
legislative branch in most of the instances, and at the present where it 
refers to—it does not mention it here—but where we confer with the 
Inter-American Commission of Women, the Director attends those 
meetings. Mrs. Morrison, who is here, is the head of our Legislative 
Division and she has been working closely with the United Nations 
Status of Women Commission. 

Our International Division, however, per se, which handles the 
exchange-of-persons program, is paid for entirely by State Department 
funds, and that is planning to have a sizable reduction. 

Mr. Bussey. How much was that for 1954? 

Mrs. Leopo.p. The International Division? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, how much in dollars did the State Department 
contribute for the division’s operations? 

Mrs. LEoPoLD. $31,000 this year. They are now planning to give us 
$13,000 to take care of 1 program supervisor and 1 secretary next year. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you get funds from any other agency of the 
Government for work you are doing in the international field? 

Mrs. Luopotp. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. The State Department is the only agency? 

Mrs. Lreopo.tp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussry. Would you give a little more detail on the work you 
perform for the State Department? 
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Mrs. Leopotp. Surely, Mr. Chairman. If I may, I would like 
Mrs. Morrison to tell something about it because she is working on it 
right now with Mrs. Hahn, who is the delegate to the United Nations 
Status of Women Commission. 

Mr. Bussey. We will be very happy to hear her. 

Mrs. Morrison. The work that we are currently doing for the 
Status of Women Commission is to assist the United States delegate 
with her position papers and the other material she needs at the annual 
session. ‘The session convenes this year on the 22d of March and will 
last for 3 weeks. For a few weeks just prior to that session we co- 
operate with State Department personnel in preparing the material 
that she needs. 

Throughout the year our work in this field, on the civil and political 
status of women, is performed largely for domestic use of some of the 
women’s organizations, particularly the American Association of 
University Women, who have status of women committees in all of 
their local branches, and they write to us constantly for information 
on the laws governing the status of women. 

So we endeavor to keep this material up to date and service the 
women’s groups that want it through the year. Then once a year at 
the time of the Status of Women Commission session it becomes 
useful for that purpose. 

Mr. Bussey. Are these positions that the State Department sup- 
ports in the Women’s Bureau, for permanent positions, or are they 
special people you have recruited from outside the Bureau? 

Mrs. Morrison. They reimburse us for work on the exchange of 
persons program. For the Status of Women Commission work, they 
pay the expenses of the adviser at the Commission’s sessions. But 
the work that we perform in preparation for the sessions is part of 
our regular work. 

Mr. Bussey. How many positions do you have in the exchange 
program? 

Miss AMBuRSEN. We have 6 at the present time, and that will be 
reduced to 4 by the end of this month, and probably to 2 by June 
30. 

Mrs. Leopotp. That is the $31,000 figure. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. On pages 403 and 404 of the hearings of last year, 
we had inserted in the record a list of the publications of the women’s 
Bureau. I notice that the total amount distributed through June 
30, 1952, that was sold only amounted to 26,000 in comparison to 
850,000 that were distributed free. 

In other words, over 95 percent of the publications put out by the 
Women’s Bureau were distributed free. If these publications are 
worthwhile—and I am sure they are worthwhile—don’t you think 
that a higher percentage of them should be paid for? 

Mrs. Leopoxp. Mr. Chairman, I think you have a very good point. 
I have noticed it particularly, too. I know that a great effort is 
made by the Bureau to encourage people when they want any pamph- 
lets in any amount, to buy them from the Government Printing 
Office. But there has been a policy—Miss Ambursen, I believe you 
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could explain about how many we give out at the very beginning 
when the pamphlets are first used. 

Miss AmBuRSEN. Our editions are quite limited to start with, 
Mr. Chairman. We normally notify our mailing lists that a new 
bulletin is available. We may distribute perhaps a thousand copies 
on the initial distribution to persons who have indicated a wish to 
receive a particular bulletin. The remaining stock is kept on hand 
for requests from individual users. 

Many of those are students or persons who would not normally 
be in a position to buy through the Government Printing Office. 
So we honor requests for single copies. 

I think one reason that the numbers loom so large there is that we 
do have a rather large distribution of a few very inexpensive leaflets 
such as Your Job Future After High School, or Your Job Future 
After College. Those are available to students either upon individual 
requests or through the requests of their vocational counselors. Those 
two are probably what you might call our best sellers over the years. 
I think they have had some 90,000 apiece distributed. 

But we do have a rather restrictive policy on the larger bulletins, 
the occupational opportunities bulletins, for instance, whieh cost 
more to print and which are more expensive. Those we request that 
they buy. 

Mr. Bussey. Please furnish for the record at this point the same 
kind of list, bringing it up to include the year 1953 and have it broken 
doyn the same as before by title and show those given away and those 
sold. 

Mrs. Leopoutp. We will be very glad to, Mr. Chairman. I think 
we have it ready. 

(The requested information follows:) 


Distribution of Women’s Bureau publications active as of June 30, 1953 


Cumulative 
Number Name of publication Date received from | free distribu- |1;rough GPO 
GPO tion asof | tJ 
June 30, 1953, 
| 30, 1953 
BULLETINS 
The legal status of women: 
United States Summary- September 1951... 3, 256 2, 281 
157- 1 through 49 reports, by State. Revised__.....| Varies._..........- 52, 37. 5, 031 
157-4 | 
157 “to oh Reports and Summary for Terri- | July 1951___._-.--- 1, 861 73 
tories and Possessions. 
State Labor Laws for Women: 
202-EI........ Analysis of Plant Facilities Laws ...| August 1945_____-- 5, 288 427 
..-- Analysis of Regulatory Laws, Pro- | April 5,794 680 
hibitory Laws, Maternity Laws. | | 
202-IV _....-- sis of Industrial Home-Work | May 1945. .....-.. 5, 670 | 579 
aws. 
Medical and other health services series: | 
The Outlook for Women— 
As Therapists. Re- | August 1952__..... 3, 363 1, 546 
vis 
As Therapists Re- | October 1952. | 3, 132 | 1,313 
visec } } 
203-3... In Professional Nurse Occupa- | March 1946. 22, 500 | 4, 876 
tion | 
, As Practical Nurses and Hos- May 1945. _ Sen) 22, 182 | 3, 404 
pital Attendants. 
As Medical Record Librarians | 16, 500 2,230 
As Women Physicians. | July 1006. 16, 782 | 3,020 
SS As X-Ray Technicians._._____ do. RR 16, 722 | 3, 355 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 265. 
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Distribution of Women’s Bureau publications actwwe as of June 30, 1953—Continued 


Cumulative |7 
Number Name of publication Date received from | free distribu: | through GPO 
GPO! tion as of J 
June 30, 1953| June 
BULLETINS—continued 
Medical and other health services series— 
ontin 
The Outlook for Women—Con. 
As Women Dentists December 1945____ 14, 843 1, 830 
As Dental Hygienists. - October 1945-_ 16, 557 3,772 
As Physicians’ and Dentists’ | February 1946____- 11, 000 1, 906 
Assistants. 
Trends and Their Effect Upon | November 1946___- 15, 962 1, 512 
the Demand for Women 
Workers. 
Negro Women War Workers__._....| July 1945_______ 8, 338 456 
—— Workers in Power Laun- | September 1947. _- 9, 000 359 
ries. 
Women’s Occupations Through | December 1948__- 10, 125 1, 250 
Seven Decades. 
Community Household Employ- | May 4, 684 578 
ment Programs. 
Science Series. 
The Outlook for Women in— 
223-1......... (General introduc- | February 1949... _- 9, 586 2, 180 
tion 
Biological October 8, 956 2, 045 
Mathematics and Statistics June 9, 660 3, 656 
Architecture and Engineering...| January 1949___._- 8, 416 2, 181 
Physics and Astronomy July 8, 621 2,014 
Geography, and Me- Desember 1948... 7, 928 1, 
teorology. 
Occupations Related to Science_| August 1948______- 9, 447 4,418 
The American Woman—Her Chang- 
ye Role as Worker, Homemaker, 
tizen 
Women’s Budgets in 13 States, | May 1,778 636 
evise 
_ ee State Minimum W age Laws and Orders, | March 1951---___- 4, 044 261 
July 1, 1942-July 1, 1950. Revised 
Supplement to Bull. ‘191. 
Women in the Federal Service: Trends | January 1950_____- 8, 061 566 
in Employment. 
Women in the Federal Service: Occupa- | June 1950____.-._- 5, 920 1,002 
tional Information. 
The Outlook for Women in Police Work.| October 1949_____- 14, 235 2, 998 
Women’s Jobs—Advance and Growth__.| August 1950_______ 13, 699 1, 732 
Night Work for Women in Hotels and | December 1949___- 5, 032 329 
Restaurants. 
Home Economics Occupations Series: 
The Outlook for Women: 
In Dietetics_. August 1950______. 12, 200 2, 054 
234-2... ....... As Food-Service Managers and Septem ber 1952... 2, 971 1, 025 
Supervisors. 
Social Work Series: 
The Outlook for Women in— 
on Case Work in a Medical | August 1950____._- 13, 245 4,799 
Social 1 se W Work in a Psychi- | December 1950____ 11,178 1,920 
atric Sett 
ne Social Case Work With Children.| June 1951__._...-- 7, 228 1, 290 
235-4. ........ Social Case Work with 6, 226 1, 083 
Community Organization in | May 7, 521 1, 196 
Social Work 
ee Social Work Administration, | August 1951...... 5, 853 1,311 
Teaching, and Research. 
Wor General Sum- | March 1952__..._.. 5, 487 1,384 
Women Hizher-Level Positions__....- September 1950- 12, 181 2, 308 
Part-Time Jobs for Women November 1951-__.. 11, 650 3, 781 
Women Workers and Their Dependents. May 1952. .......-. 3, 382 655 
Protection of Employed |_..-- 3,078 918 
of Women in an Emer- | September 1952. 1, 756 267 
gency Period, 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 265. 
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Cumulative 
Number Name of publication Date ae from e— through GPO 
as of June 
June 30, 1953 30, 1953 
BULLETINS—continued 
of Facts on Women | December 1952-__- 5, 082 3, 595 
orkers. 
Report of National Equal Pay Con- 2,171 533 
ference, 1952. 
Womanpower Committees During | April 1953_.......- 1,143 5 
World War IIl—United States and 
British Experience. 
Bh Aivanctects A Short Term Training Program in an | March 1953_.....-- 1, 722 1,421 
Aircraft Engine Plant. 
Employed Mothers and Child May 1953-........ 1, 657 123 
SPECIAL BULLETINS 
Lisdausceddess Effective Industrial Use of Women in | 1940__.........-.-. ® 2, 705 
the Defense Program. 
} Se Lifting and Carrying Weights by | 1941_..........-..- 14, 850 16, 412 
Women in Industry. Revised. 
Safety Clothing for Women in Industry- 19, 140 2, 897 
Washing and Toilet Facilities () 1, 420 
Women in Industry. 
Ricvewien hss Women’s Effective War Work Requires | 1943.............-- 20, 050 2, 442 
Good Posture. 
When You Hire 27, 168 2, 862 
LEAFLETS 
The Women’s Bureau—Its Purpose, Its | July 1949.........- 
Functions. 
Equal Pay for Women. October 1952_..... 9, 900 2, 270 
Recommended Standards for Employ- | December 1950._-- 17, 800 526 
ment of Women. 
State Minimum-Wage September 1951... 6, 737 1,120 
Working Women and Unemployment | February 1950__._- 17, 422 75 
Insurance. 
Jury Duty for Women. Revised_...__- February 1953____- 5, 873 , 385 
..| Job Training for Women and Girls______ November 1951___. 12,715 1, 218 
Your Job Future After High School_....| April 1949__....__- 98, 100 4, 883 
-| Your Job Future After College _______-- June 1947___..____- 93, 701 2, 966 
Current Publications of the Women’s | August 
Bureau. 1952. 
Why do Women January 1952_____- 18, 300 3, 078 
Hiring Older Women.---__......-...... December 1951... 16, 636 2, 157 
Over Forty and Looking for a Job?______| September 1952___. 14, 975 4, 765 
Women’s Chances for Advancement.._.| February 1952____. 11,113 3, 909 
of Young Women Workers__...| April 7, 310 1, 226 
Legal Status of the American Family...) June 1951__.....___| 4, 3, 600 
} 
1 Represents date of original printing of current edition. 
4 Not available. 
MAILING LIST 


Mr. Bussny. You spoke of the mailing list. 


list do you have? 
Mrs. Leopotp. I will let Miss Ambursen speak for that again. I 
can tell you it is enormous because of the great numbers of women’s 


organizati 


ons. 


How big a mailing 


iss AMBURSEN. We have what we call our general list, which is 


the largest list. 
libraries. We have about 283 press. 


the whole 


list, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Bussey. What are the large categories? 
Miss AmBuRSEN. The general category is the largest. 
Mr. Bussey. That is composed, generally speaking, of what groups? 


That is 1,400, approximately. We have nearly 700 
Do you want me to go down 
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Miss AmMBuRSEN. These would be individuals who are not other- 
wise classifiable and some women’s organizations, although those are 
for the most part separate on a list that totals 379. 

Mr. Bussey. How was that list of 1,400 built up? 

Miss AMBuRsEN. Through applications by the individuals to be 
put upon a mailing list. If they were not readily classifiable into 
some other categories here such as radio or women’s organizations, 
then they would be placed on this general list to receive a notice of 
everything. 

sh Bussey. Do you revise your mailing lists and keep them up 
to date? 

Miss AMBursEN. Certainly. They are circularized once every year. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the total number including all categories? 

Miss AmBursEN. I do not have the total here, Mr. Chairman. We 
do not use the total for every publication. If we had something that 
was particularly applicable for the vocational list, we would send 
them to that, 

Mr. Bussey. Then do not bother to put the total figure in here. 

Miss AMBuRSEN. I would prefer not to, because it might give a 
misconception. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MARRIED WOMEN 


Mr. Bussey. Something that concerns me quite a bit, especially 
in these days when there is quite a bit of unemployment and talk of 
the possibilities of it growing worse, is the total number of married 
women in employment today. Do you have any statistics as to the 
total number of married women employed today? 

Mrs. Leopotp. Yes; we have, Mr. Chairman. The total number 
of women is, of course, as you know, just under 19 million. Since 
1947, between 1947 and 1953, there was a total increase of 2% million 
workers. But in that same period 

Mr. Bussey. Among women? 

Mrs. Leopoitp. Among women. But in that same period between 
1947 and 1953, there were 3 million more married women with hus- 
bands present in that labor market. We have some interesting figures 
because we have been interested in it too and have been working on it. 
In the present labor market, 27 percent of the labor market are single 
women. Fifty-one percent are married women living at home, and 
22 percent are women who are widowed, separated, or divorced. 

I asked Mrs. Hilton, who is the head of the Research Division, why 
that was. She tells me that one of the reasons is that in the last 
number of years more people were getting married and there is a very 
definite upswing in the number of people who are married in our 
present population. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have the number of employed married women 
broken down into age groups? The thing I would like to determine 
is if the increase is largely among young women who would, of course, 
have been married only recently. . 

Mrs. Leopotp. No, sir. I do not believe you would find that was 
true. We will ask Mrs. Hilton to look that up. One of the other 
things we find which is very interesting, and I am sure it is a figure 
with which you are very familiar, is that the increase in the age of the 
women workers has been quite interesting over the years. In 1953 
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the average age of the women workers was 38. In 1950 it was 36— 
I am going backward as you see. In 1940, it was 32, and a long time 

0, it was 25. So the trend is to have the larger group of women be 
older women rather than the young married women. 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate the fact that in many cases it is absolutely 
necessary for the women to work to make both ends meet, so to speak~ 
But I was just trying to develop whether this unemployment that is 
talked about now is not due in part to the increase in married women 
taking jobs that were formerly filled by men. 


INCOME OF HUSBANDS OF WORKING WIVES 


Mrs. Leopotp. I think you might be interested, Mr. Chairman, in 
one figure which I found awfully interesting, and that is the salaries 
of the husbands of the women who work. Would you be interested 
in letting me give you just a little bit of that? 

Mr. Bussry. Yes. 

Mrs. Leoproutp. The highest percentage of women working in any 
given group is the group whose husbands get between $2,000 and 
$3,000 a year. That is 29 percent out of the total of 100. 

Mr. Bussey. That bears out what I had in mind in my previous 
statement. 

Mrs. Leopotp. The income of the husband is between two and 
three thousand dollars. The income of that wife for that group is 
$1,548. You see how small it is. 

Mr. Bussey. That is one of the things we were interested in. I do 
not want any special tables prepared, but if you have the statistics 
going back 10 or 12 years, I would appreciate it if you would furnish 
them for the record. 

Mrs. Leopo.p. I certainly will, sir. 

(Data available only for 1951 and 1952:) 


1955 BUDGET 


Mr. Fogarty. Mrs. Leopold, you are asking for $348,000. 

Mrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Which is just $2,000 less than was appropriated in 
1954, with no change in positions? 

Mrs. Leopo.p. That is right. 

ap. Fogarty. Are you obliged to absorb any of the penalty mail 
costs! 

Mrs. Leopo.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foearty. What does that amount to? 

Miss AmMBuRSEN. Do you mean the absorption, Mr. Fogarty? 

Mr. Yes. 

Miss AmMBpursEN. About $2,000. 

Mrs. Leopoip. We had a backlog of $4,000 to absorb when we first 
were told, and now it is running to $2,000 a year. 

a Fogarty. Within-grade promotions, what does that amount 
to 

Miss AmBuRSEN. Between $2,500 and $4,500 a year. 
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UNFILLED POSITIONS 


’ Mr. Focarty. Do you have any unfilled positions at the present 
time! 

Miss AMBURSEN. Yes, we have. 

* Mr. Focarry. How many? 

Miss AmBurRSEN. Four. 

Mr. Focarty. What type of positions are unfilled? 

Miss AmMBursEN. They are all in the professional brackets at the 
present time. One field representative, grade 12, one labor economist, 
grade 11, and two labor economists, grade 9. 

Mr. Fogarty. How long have they been unfilled? 

Miss AMBURSEN. One of them has been unfilled since September 30. 
The other three became vacant in January or February. 


BUREAUS SERVICES 


Mr. Focarry. Mrs. Leopold, what is the greatest demand on the 
Women’s Bureau today, generally speaking? 

Mrs. Leopotp. Do you mean the demand for services, advice? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mrs. Leopo.p. I think it would be a total of all of those things. 
The Women’s Bureau in its various divisions, as you know, prepares 
the kind of materials that seem to be needed in our economic field. 
You know our demands are both to help stimulate vocational guidance, 
help older women find jobs, give legal advice on minimum wages, 4 
equal pay, that kind of thing. Your question is worded so that it j 
surprises me. I think I have pretty well covered the ground. Do you 
have anything to add, Miss Ambursen? : 

Miss Ampursen. No. Of course we have the two types of demands. . 
One from individuals—the older woman who cannot find a job, the 
woman who is seeking vocational advice and that sort of thing. Then 
we have the demands from the State agencies or women’s organizations | 
or trade unions who want a planned type of service that would take 4 
longer than the advice type of thing with the individual. It is a | 
little difficult to answer. i 

Mrs. Leopotp. Mr. Fogarty, I think you might be interested to 
know that in the legislative division in the last 2 months we have had 
8 requests from States to help with their minimum wage orders for 
revisions and assistance in having those brought up to date. There 
is a constant influx of mail of all kinds. 

Mr. Fogarry. This is the only place in Government they can come 
to. It is the only bureau in the entire Government where women who 
are working today can go for advice? 
Miss AMBURSEN. Yes, that is right. 


INCOMES OF WORKING COUPLES 


Mr. Fogarty. You say in your statement, that in 1890 the ratio 
of working women between the ages of 35 and 44 was 1 out of 8. 
Today, 1 out of every 3 women in the labor market is in this age 
bracket. Is that good? 

Mrs. Leopotp. Fortunately one of the jobs of the Women’s 
Bureau is not one of evaluating the good or bad. I think it is an 
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increase that is very, very interesting, and I believe women have 
proved that they want to work, and thirdly, they have proved that 
9 out of 10 of them are working because they need to. 

Mr. Fogarty. You say need to. Why do they need to? 

Mrs. Leopro.p. To take care of themselves, to buy their shelter 
and their clothes and their food, or that of someone else who is de- 
pendent upon them. I think that that might be a figure that Chair- 
man Busbey might be interested in hearing and that is we have 
figures to show that 9 out of 10 of the workingwomen are working 
for either their own support or the support of someone else. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think the cost of living in the last few years 
has had something to do with that? 

Mrs. Leopo.tp. I would certainly think so. 

Mr. Fogarty. You mentioned that the husbands of 29 percent of 
the married women working today, earn between 2 and 3 thousand 
dollars a year, which would be an average of about $2,500 a year, I 
presume, and the wives who are working are averaging about $1,400 or 
$1,500, which makes about $4,000 a year total. 

Mrs. Leopotp. That is the largest group. 

Mr. Focarry. What percentage of the men working in the country 
today as a whole are in that group of $2,500 or less? 

Mrs. Hitron. We do not have that with us, I am quite sure. 

Mr. Focarty. It would be a pretty large percentage, would it not? 

Mrs. Hitron. It would be very large. 

Mrs. Leopotp. Mr. Fogarty, you might also be interested in the 
next two large groups. Twenty-eight percent of wives were working 
where the husbands’ salaries were between a thousand and two 
thousand dollars, and these wives salaries were $1,094. And the next 
high is 27 percent; here the husbands get between 3 and 4 
thousand dollars, and their wives get $1,700. Of course there are 24 
percent whose husbands get under $1,000 and who themselves make 
$908. 

Mr. Focarry. How do they live if they have 4 or 5 children? 

Mrs. Leoparp. I do not believe our statistics include the number of 
children. 

Mr. Fogarty. If they have 4 or 5 children, and they are making 
about 1,900 a year, what do they do with their children in the daytime? 

Mrs. Leopo.p. I would think some of the wives’ salaries would have 
to be part time, so in some instances they would be part-time workers. 

Mr. Foearry. At that point where I asked for the percentage of 
men working today earning $2,500 or less, would you get that figure 
and put it in the record? 

Mrs. Hitton. I have found it here. It is $3,000. If you take 
under $3,000, the percentage in 1952 was 44.5 percent. Mr. Fogarty, 
- relates to wage or salary income. These are the annual income 

gures. 

Mr. Focartry. That is annual wage or salary income. That is not 
Mag good, is it? 

ould you get statistics for total income and put them in the 
record? 

Mrs. Hitton. Yes. 

(The requested information follows:) 


Of the men who have money income from any source (wages, salaries, self- 
employment, interest, rents, annuities, etc.) 47.2 percent receive less than $3,000. 
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STANDARDS FOR TIME OF WORK AND WORKING CONDITIONS 


Mr. Focarry. At one place in your statement I think you said 20 
States regulate or prohibit night work for women. How many States 
prohibit night at for women? 

Mrs. Leopotp. Mrs. Morrison, do you know? 

Mrs. Morrison. Yes; there are about 13 that prohibit it at some 
ponge during the night. But the growing trend is to regulate night 
work. 

Mr. Focarry. What period in the night? I am just asking for 
information. I did not know about that. 

Mrs. Morrison. Usually it is between either 12 or 1 o’clock in 
the morning, and 6 in the morning. It is the third-shift work, actually. 
The papnstas begins at either midnight or 1 o’clock and goes until 
6 o’clock. 

Mr. Foearry. It is like a third shift. 

Mrs. Morrison. It is a third-shift prohibition; yes. The trend 
in recent years since the war has been to relax or eliminate those 
prohibitions and to require some kind of regulation instead. 

Mr. Focarry. It seems to me that it would be well if there were 
some regulations like that. What do you think? 

Mrs. Leoroip. You think it would be a good thing if there were? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mrs. Leopotp. I agree that there should be; yes. 

Mrs. Morrison. I should mention, too, that prohibitions apply 
usually only in a few occupations. Most of them are in manufactur- 
ing. en the chairman speaks of office cleaning, they do not apply 
to that type of work. 

Mr. Focarry. You refer to good working conditions standards. I 
have heard of many good working conditions, but good working con- 
ditions standards. at do you mean by that, setting up standards 
for good working conditions? Is that what you mean? 

ane, Leopoup. Yes, sir. There are very definite legislative orders 
which indicate what good working standards are—facilities, seating, 
lighting, and so on. Is that not the kind of thing you include, Mrs. 
Morrison? Those are the kind of things that have been worked for 
2 aaa over the years and I think also it will benefit the men as 
well. 

Mr. Fogarty. I think so, too. I think more of it should be done. 
Sometimes you cannot do that by law. Sometimes you can and some- 
times you cannot. When there are no sweatshops as we used to know 
them, especially in New England, you will not have any need for these 
things, will you? A decent employer generally provides decent work- 
ing conditions. 

(rs. Morrison. I think we might point out too that the standards 
that are set by law are just minimum standards. They are intended 
to bring the employers into line who are competing with those decent 
employers, and they are just the basic minimum standards. They 
do not go up and down the line. : 

Mr. Racers. The chairman raised a question about married 
women working, especially in areas of high unemployment. Do you 
think it is a good thing for married women to be working? I am 
talking about married women with families? 
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Mrs. Leopoup. Yes, sir, because if it is true, as these figures show, 
that the inceme total is as low as that, to live today and to provide 
the necessary flow of money, which is the support of our existing 
economy, I think they should. 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not know myself. Every once in a while I 
read someone’s opinion or listen to a lecture on the subject, and it 
seems to me the general thinking is that women should stay home a 
little more than they do. You do not agree with that? 

Mrs. Leorotp. [ would think that would be entirely an individual 
matter. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think that we are getting away from the 
homelife as it used to be known in this country? 

at Lxsopo.p. No, sir; I think that women are learning how to do 
both. 

Mr. Foaarty. Even with the automobiles taking the place of the 
— and buggy, you still think they stay at home as much as they 
used to? 

Mrs. Leopoup. I think the home is a relationship that is in the 
heart, and not in the material things or the house. 

Mr. Focarry. There are many people who disagree with you. 

Mrs. Leopoup. J would not be surprised. 

i Focarry. Especially religious groups do not agree with that 
at all. 

Mrs. Leopotp. There are all these people who will say that today 
is not as good as yesterday, but there will always be other people 
who will say that the happiness in the home life today is greater than 
it was in the past. 

Mr. Foaarry. I do not know, but it seems to me if it could be 
avoided, that the children would get much better attention and would 
be a lot better off if the mother was at home with the childrea rather 
pose hiring baby sitters to spend the afternoon or the evening with 
them. 

Mrs. Leopo.tp. Mrs. Hilton, would you like to comment? 

Mrs. Hitron. Mr. Fogarty, the figures certainly do show that 
women with small children, children under 6 years old, do not tend 
to participate in the labor market. The participation rate for that 
group of women is lower. I think it is quite fair to assume that in 
most instances we seldom find women with children under 6 years old 
working unless they have to. 

Mr. Foaarry. I heard someone say recently that because of the 
war and because of the emergency that existed during the war, many 
women went to work in shipyards and factories. They hated to leave 
that type of work after they got used to $50 or $60 or $70 a week that 
they were receiving. Is there any truth to a statement like that? 

Mrs. Leopoutp. The figures on the income of the women working 
would not indicate that very many of them were in that salary group, 
would it, Mrs. Hilton? 

Mr. Foaarry. In wartime, I think almost anybody working in a 
shipyard or a defense plant or an airplane factory was making up 
around $60, $70, or some of them even $100 a week. 

Mrs. Hitron. It is true that the women have not remained in those 
occupations or expanded to the extent that they have in, say, clerical 
positions. 
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Mr. Focarry. They did not remain in them because many of these 
lants were shut down; but they did, according to statistics from the 
mployment Service, seek work in other categories. 

Mrs. Hitton. They remained in the labor force. Of course it is 
true, I suppose, looking at it one way, the reason they remained in the 
labor force is because they were needed and that is why you have the 
large labor force. 


OCCUPATIONS IN WHICH SHORTAGE OF WOMEN WORKERS EXISTS 


Mr. Focarty. Where is the greatest shortage of women workers 
today, the professional field, the clerical field, or what field? 

Mrs. Leopotp. We think that in teaching and nursing there is a 
great shortage. There is also a shortage in the clerical field because 
of the desire there to have a rather young person come into that field, 
and there are not very many young women in the labor market at 
the moment. 

There is a rather smaller percentage of young women in the labor 
market. We feel that the work of the Bureau should concentrate a 
great deal of our work in the areas of teaching and nursing and we are 
going ahead with plans on that. 


TEACHERS 


Mr. Fogarty. What can you do about the shortage in the teaching 
profession? 

Mrs. Leopotp. I think there are a great many things, Mr. Fogarty. 
I talked to Mr. Brownell, who is the Pomeaintiaer of Education; and 
we are meeting next week with some of the deans of women. I think 
there are very many new approaches that need to be given to attract- 
ing young people to our teaching profession. I think a new look on it 
can be helpful. 

Mr. Focarry. From what I hear from many teachers the salary 
that they receive is so small today that they are going to other fields. 
What can the Federal Government do about the salaries of school 
teachers? 

Mrs. Leoro.ip. Obviously nothing because that has to be deter- 
mined by the local school board. But I think there are other reasons. 

Mr. Foaarry. We could pass a bill, I suppose, a teachers’ salary 
bill, and provide a certain percentage of the teachers’ salary from the 
Federal Government. Bills like that have been introduced in Con- 
gress. They have not been enacted into law. Do you think that 
would be any help? 

Mrs. Leopotp. I think, certainly, it is a matter for the community 
and the local school board to determine. 

Mr. Foaarry. You do not think the Federal Government ought 
to do anything about it, even though the Federal Government is 
responsible in many ways for the increased enrollment in schools? 

Mrs. Leoprotp. Do you consider that the Federal Government is 
responsible for the increase in enrollment? 

Mr. Foaarry. In some areas, yes; in defense areas. 

Mrs. Leopotp. Possibly in areas where they are affected especially 
by Federal projects, I think that is a different question from the 
overall one of whether the Federal Government should be the deter- 
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mining agent of salaries. I think that education people feel that the 
influence of the local school board is more efficient and has a better 
key to education. I think that is a general trend that has to be 
worked at. But I do think that the exception is in Federal areas. 
There is a lot of discussion on tax rebates on that. 

Mr. Focarry. Outside of Federal areas, you do not believe in any 
aid to education from the Federal level? 

Mrs. Leopotp. I did not say that. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you believe in any type of Federal aid? 

Mrs. Leopo.tp. Yes, I do. 

Mr. Fogarty. What? 

Mrs. Leopotp. If I may be pardoned for saying this, I might say 
this is outside of the Women’s Bureau field. 

Mr. Fogcarry. If you do not want to answer, that is quite all right. 

Mrs. Leoro.p. I telleve in buildings; I believe in some instances it 
is necessary. But I think the whole tax structure and our responsi- 
bilities on a local and State level are somethiag that need examining 
now very, very definitely. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not know about Connecticut, but I noticed in 
various States the local communities are going to the State for help 
in maintaining the schools and for teachers’ salaries. I know they 
have in Rhode Island and they have in other States. I am just 
wondering how long it is going to be before the States are going to go 
to the Federal Government for help. 

Mrs. Leopo.p. It also could be that they would look to more tax 
money from the towns. 

Mr. Fogarty. As far as education is concerned, it is almost impos- 
sible to raise any more money, is it not, sometimes? 

Mrs. Possibly. 


NURSES 


Mr. Fogarty. What about nursing? There is quite a shortage of 
nurses; is there not? 

Mrs. Leorotp. We have had 1 recent pamphlet, or 2, that seemed 
to be very popular and very, very interesting. That, too, is some- 
thing that we would like to continue to work with the nursing groups 
to see if there is any additional work that should be done. 

Mar. Focarry. There is a real shortage in nursing today; is there 
not! 

Mrs. Leopotp. I think that is true. 

Mr. Foaarry. I think Mrs. Bolton made a speech on that last week 
or the week before. She thinks the Federal Government ought to do 
something about it. I thought so, too. What can the Federal 
Government do on this particular problem? 

Mrs. Leorotp. Mr. Fogarty, I think I would like to decline to 
answer that if I may, because I am not a student of what Federal-aid 
programs to nurses would be like. 

Mr. Foaarry. I am not trying to put you on the spot. I just 
thought maybe you had given some consideration to doing something 
about these problems since you have been here. I know a year ago 
we had the same preblem and nothing was done about it. It was 
testified a year ago that this was a real problem, the shortage of 
nurses. As far as I know, not much has been done about it, has there? 
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Miss AMBuRSEN. I do not believe there has been a concerted 
effort. Our bit in helping in the situation has been the incorporation 
of this in the practical nurse and professional bulletins. 

Mrs. Hivron. Also, not taking any credit for us, but the nursing 
organizations and people interested in the field have been doing work 
in improving utilization of nurses which in itself tends to help out in 
the shortage situation. So professional nurses are better utilized. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you know what the situation is today; how 
many we need, how many we are short, and so forth? 

Mrs. Hivron. I am sure there is information in that bulletin. 

Mr. Foaarry. I know that is a real problem. 

Mrs. Hivron. I will put that in the record. 

. (The information referred to follows:) 


[Excerpts from The Outlook for Women in hee Nursing Occupations Bulletin No, 203-3, revised 


Some disagreement exists as to the extent and probable duration of the nurse 
shortage, but all authorities are in agreement that the present and anticipated 
shortage in supply of nurses is critical, and that it affects the Nation’s health and 
welfare. Possible reductions in the estimated demand for nurses involve primarily 
the question of effective utilization of all classes of nursing personnel, and utiliza- 
tion, in turn, involves several broad and complex questions related to established 
medical, hospital, and nurse educational practices. Estimates on nurse demand, 
which follow, are therefore presented without reference to factors which may 
change the demand picture to some extent when more exact and complete informa- 
tion about them is available. 


ESTIMATES FOR NURSEPOWER 


In 1947 the President’s Commission on Higher Education predicted that over 
500,000 nurses would be needed by 1960 (a 40-percent increase, based on the 
current number of nurses). The Health Resources Advisory Committee of the 
National Security Resources Board estimated that the number of active profes- 
sional nurses required to maintain the 1949 ratio of nurses to the population in 
1954 would be 404,500; but at the present rate of increase the Nation would be 
short of meeting even this ratio by some 49,000 nurses in 1954. 

The Joint Committee on Nursing in National Security estimated that 381,886 
graduate nurses were needed to meet minimum civilian nursing needs in 1950 but 
that only 316,500 nurses were actually engaged in giving service to civilians at 
the end of the year. Estimates of need, both civilian and military, made by the 
United States Public Health Service, were as high as 100,000 additional nurses 
for 1950. Only 25,790 new nurses were graduated in that year, according to the 
National League for Nursing; this is less than half the number needed to fill 
existing vacancies. 

In 1951, the American Hospital Association stated that 22,486 vacancies for 
nee nurses existed in 2,677 of the 4,830 hospitals which reported on the nurse 
sho e. 


Mr. Frernanpez. Do I understand you to say you have been the 
Director of the Women’s Bureau for only 2 nikal 

Mrs. Leopo.tp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frernanpez. And this is the first time you have appeared be- 
fore the committee? 

Mrs. Leopotp. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Fernanpez. You certainly have acted like a veteran, may [ 


say. 

Vir, Fogarty. She was a veteran before she arrived here. 

Mr. Fernanprez. What were you doing before you were the head 
of the Women’s Bureau? 

Mrs. Leopro.tp. I was in the legislature in Connecticut. I have 
been in business, but I was also secretary of state and in Connecticut 
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I had to present my budget to the Connecticut Legislature. They are 
a formidable group. 

Mr. Focarry. I have just one more question. You had a state- 
ment here that you were making a study of older women seeking jobs. 
Have you progressed very far in that study yet? 

Mrs. Leoroup. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Focarry. That is a real problem; is it not? 

Mrs. Leopotp. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Focarry. It is a problem, whether it is men or women. 

Mrs. Leopo.p. I think it is a surprising thing that if you have the 
average age, know that the average age of women working today is 
38, you obviously see that you cannot say that 25, 30, or 35 is the 
end of their working life. There are a great many volunteer organ- 
izations working on this. We are trying to cooperate with them and 
we may make some additional pamphlets and put some in preparation. 

Mr. Focarry. I think Mrs. Leopold has done very well in the short 
time she has been here, and I think she will do a good job as head of 
this Bureau. 

Mrs. Thank you. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no more questions, that will close the 
hearing on this Bureau. Thank you, ladies. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 11, 1954. 


WAGE AND HOUR DIVISION 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM R. McCOMB, ADMINISTRATOR 

F. GRANVILLE GRIMES, JR., DEPUTY ADMINISTRATOR 

JOHN C. FRASER, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

HARRY WEISS, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

RAYMOND G. GARCEAU, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR 

HARRISON C. HOBART, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

V. 8. HUDSON, ASSISTANT TO ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SEC- 
RETARY 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $7,639,139 | $6, 250,000 | $6, 233, 000 
Transferred from— 
“Salaries and expenses, Office of the Secretary of Labor,” 
pursuant to Public Law 


“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor woenncninedl | | 

“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Apprenticeship,” pur- 

“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employment Security,” | 

pursuant to Public Law 452_- 3, 900 " 


“Salaries and expenses, Mexican farm labor program, Bu- 
reau of Employment Security,”’ pursuant to. Public 


“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Labor Statistics,” pur- | | 
suant to Public Law 452. Wi 


“Salaries and expenses, W omen’s ‘Bureau, pursuant to 
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Amounts available for obligation—Continued 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred_ 


5, 054 


$7, 729, 393 
—15, 465 


7, 713, 928 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


1, Promotion of compliance and enforcement 
2. Wage standards and determinations 

3. Regulations and interpretations - 

4. Executive direction and management 

5. Central administrative services 


Obligations incurred. 


$6, 867, 474 


274, 910 


$5, 482, 884 
244, 720 
112, 086 
118, 400 
274, 910 


7, 713, 928 


6, 250, 000 


6, 233, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 


10 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Other positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 

Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 


1,375 
3 


1, 043 
2 
1,029 


$5, 266 
GS8-7.7 


$5, * 000 


SESS 


7, 713, 928 


Analysis of expenditures 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


$308, 034 
7, 713, 928 


$313, 492 
6, 233, 000 


8, 021, 962 
36, 522 

5, 054 
344, 242 


313, 492 | 


6, 546, 492 


307, 492 


7, 336, 144 


6, 280, 750 


6, 239, 000 


7, 370, 470 
265, 674 


5, 962, 000 
318, 750 


5, 946, 000 
293, 600 


| 1955 estimate 
96,400,006 
| 319, 750 244, 720 
112, 038 112, 086 
118, 350 118, 400 
$5, 043 $5, 266 
24, 098 21, 000 
42, 875 14, 500 
6, 769, 861 5, 5, 451, 000 ; 
568, 042 445, 000 5 
18, 040 16, 500 ’ 
75, 378 87, 000 
4, 354 6, 000 
27, 246 32,000 
172, 513 134, 000 
| 39, 223 34, 000 
23, 932 20, 000 
5, 052 5, 000 
9, 636 2, 500 2, 500 
6, 250, 000 6, 233, 000 
6, 594, 242 
Deduct: a 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years.................. 4 
Unliquidated obligations, ond of 
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Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
We have before us for consideration the fiscal year 1955 request for 
the Wage and Hour Division of the Department of Labor. 

You may proceed with your general statement, Mr. McComb. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McComs. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
budget that has been submitted for the Wage and Hour Division for 
fiscal year 1955 is in the amount of $6,233,000, a reduction of $17,000 
below this year’s appropriation. Penalty mail costs are being absorbed 
in both fiscal years. 

Since the budget estimate for the coming fiscal year represents an 
approximate continuation of the Division’s current programs and level 
of operation, I would like to indicate what the Division is presently 
doing and to point out some of the changes that have occurred in our 
staffing and operations since my last appearance before this committee. 


BUDGET CHANGES 


In 1954 the Bureau is operating with approximately $1,400,000 and 
332 positions less than it had for 1953. This change necessitated a 
thorough review of the Division’s organization and staffing as well as 
its plan and method of operation 

In making this adjustment we desired first to assure that the availa- 
bility of funds for the operation of the national office and the field 
service be maintained in the same approximate ratio that had existed 
for many years. This was accomplished. We also desired to retain 
as many investigators as possible within the total allotment of 
positions because of the importance of continuing the Division’s 
enforcement program at the highest possible level. This, too, was 
accomplished, and the number of investigator positions compared to 
total positions allocated in the field in the 1954 operating budget is 
60 percent compared to 56 percent in the 1953 operating budget. 


OPERATIONAL CHANGES 


The review of functional operations and responsibilities resulted in 
the consolidation of responsibilities in regional staff organization and 
in changes in methods of operations and procedure. This change made 
it possible to reduce the number of administrative positions allocated 
to each region from 5 to 3. In addition 21 field offices were eliminated 
throughout the country with the consequent saving of supervisory and 
clerical positions previously assigned to those offices. The program 
of review and analysis of our operations is a continuing one and one 
which I feel certain will result in improved performance without 
harming the basic principle of fair and uniform enforcement of the 
laws we administer. I would like to cite a few typical examples of 
the changes that have been made. 

Review of all case files at the regional office level has been discon- 
tinued and a system of spot check review has been substituted. This 
change results in speeding up the closing of investigation case files 
and releases investigators to make physical investigations. 

A condensed reporting procedure has been instituted in investiga- 
tions where no violations or violations of a minor nature are disclosed. 
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The effect of this procedure has been to cut down significantly on the 
overall investigation time factor. 

The planning of the investigation program is now based on utiliza- 
tion of investigator time rather than in terms of numbers of investi- 
gations. The purpose of this change was to deemphasize the quota 
aspects of programing and to place stress on the need for efficient and 
effective utilization of investigator time. 

The handling of branch plant investigations has been simplified by 
arranging for direct movement of investigation case files between 
regions. ‘This action has eliminated unnecessary case file handling 
thereby speeding up the investigation process in such cases. 

A procedure has been devised whereby limited investigations of 
large establishments may be made. When investigations of large 
establishments are made under this procedure they may be limited 
to a department or unit and expanded to cover the entire establishment 
only if the facts warrant such expansion. 

Procedures have been devised to permit a more liberal approach 
when problems involving so-called fringe issues are discovered provid- 
ing for administrative authority to close investigations in which the 
violations disclosed are of a highly technical nature involving situa- 
tions in which the legal position, in fairness to all parties, should not 
be pressed. 

In addition to the foregoing changes which have already been 
effectuated, continuing review of operations and methods is being 
undertaken. Typical of the studies and projects now under way are 
the following: 

A study is being made as to the advisability of extending the recently 
adopted condensed reporting procedure to be used in violation and 
restitution cases as well as in no violation cases. This study is being 
directed particularly to present investigation techniques concerning 
interviews and transcriptions. 

Plans are being formulated to obtain data for the establishment of 
comprehensive employer files in all regional offices to assist in the 
planning and scheduling aspects of the investigation program. 

A study is contemplated to determine the feasibility of using dictat- 
ing or similar equipment in the development and preparation of inves- 

igation case file material, particularly with respect to the preparation 
of narrative reports. 


INVESTIGATION PROGRAM LEVEL 


As a result of such changes, it is expected that the Division may 
attain the same level of program during 1954 as we did in 1953 even 
though we have a smaller staff. During fiscal year 1953 the Division 
completed 42,768 investigations of which 38,649 were made in indus- 
trial establishments and 4,119 were investigations of child labor in 
agriculture. 

Reference to the tables transmitted with the budget material will 
indicate a continuing high rate of violations m those establishments 
that have been investigated. These summary tables do not, how- 
ever, reflect some of the serious situations that have been disclosed in 
some of the investigations that have been made. Many instances 
can be cited from our investigation reports of wage practices and 
conditions which seem to be almost unbelievable in these days when 
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high wages and good labor practices are accepted as commonplace. 
The following cases are not intended to typify general practices, but 
they together with overall investigation findings serve to indicate 
that there is still considerable work to be done to attain a greater 
degree of compliance with the acts we administer. 


MINIMUM WAGE AND OVERTIME 


A short while ago an investigation was made of a firm doing an 
annual business of well over $650,000 per year where it was found that 
they were paying their employees as low as 20 cents per hour. In 
another investigation a clothing firm was found to be paying its em- 
ployees as low as 38 cents per hour with knowledge of the provisions of 
the law that the legal minimum wage is 75 cents per hour. Another 
investigation revealed that a manufacturer owed his employees ap- 
proximately $20,000 through a practice of permitting pieceworkers to 
start working before regular starting time. In another an oil processor 
paid his ea asa over a quarter of a million dollars in back wages for 
overtime violations. 

SAFETY AND HEALTH 


A lumber company was cited before a hearing examiner for failure 
to comply with the safety and health provisions of the Public Con- 
tracts Act. In this case it was found that equipment was not properly 

uarded, the establishment was virtually without protection against 

e, there was no sanitary facilities and there was no element of safety 
in operation of this establishment. 


EMPLOYMENT OF MINORS IN HAZARDOUS OCCUPATIONS 


In spite of special educational programs and the constant safety 
work carried on by Federal and State agencies, many accidents to 
minors who were employed contrary to hazardous occupations orders 
were reported in the investigations closed during the last fiscal year. 
Some of these accidents were fatal and others resulted in serious 
permanent injuries. 

Among the fatal injuries to minors under 18 years of age were the 
following: A 16-year-old boy employed as the driver on a truck for 
an ice and coal company whose skull was fractured when the truck 
he was driving turned over in an accident. In a logging operation a 
17-year-old boy was engaged in moving felled trees to a landing where 
they were to be bucked into 8-foot lengths. The boy hooked the 
tongs of the donkey engine on to a fallen tree. When the engine 
lifted the tree, the tongs slipped off the tree and the tree fell hitting 
the boy on the head and fracturing his skull. The 15-year-old son 
of the operator of a slaughterhouse while cutting a young hog down 
the center near the backbone forced the knife through the animal 
carcass and into his own chest. The knife cut an artery near his 
heart and the boy died before he reached the hospital. In driving a 
high-lift truck for a canning company a 17-year-old girl was instantly 
killed when a farm truck hauling vegetables to the cannery backed 
into her high-lift truck tipping it over on its side. Her head was 
crushed between the heavy overhead guardrail on her truck and 
the concrete loading platform. A 16-year-old elevator operator was 
killed when his head was pinned between the descending freight 
elevator and the shaft. 
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ILLEGAL EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN 


In addition to the foregoing, the following highlights are taken from 
a few of the child-labor cases that were closed by legal action during 
the past fiscal year. 

At the time of a fourth investigation, in a firm in the metal industry, 
13 minors were found to have been employed in violation of the act. 
Two were under 16 years of age and eleven 16 or 17 years of age had 
worked contrary to Hazardous Occupations Order No. 7 in that they 
worked as “hooker-on”’ in the operation of chain control of 3-ton 
cranes. Seven of these minors had also been employed contrary to 
Hazardous Occupations Order No. 8 when they worked as helpers on 
the clinching table used to press and bend metal bars or to operate 
a cutoff shear. Three of the minors sustained serious injuries in the 
course of their illegal employment. One 17-year-old boy lost part of 
a finger when it was caught between the cable and the pulley wheel 
and a 16-year-old lost part of his left thumb while working on the 
clinching table. The third accident also took place on the clinching 
table when a 16-year-old boy caught his thumb which resulted in 
severe lacerations and a chip fracture. On criminal prosecution this 
employer was fined $1,200 on December 8, 1952. 

n a first-time investigation of a tomato-canning establishment, 
members of the corporation admitted that they were aware of the 
16-year minimum wage for employment in a cannery. However, 
because many of these young workers were relatives of various persons 
connected with the plant, they had been permitted to work. Out of 
a total of 46 employees, at least 41 were under 16 years of age. When 
the investigator returned to this establishment in January 1952 to 
complete this case for legal action, the firm’s records showed that at 
least 27 of the children found working in violation had continued to 
work after the firm was notified on September 4, 1951. The names of 
24 of this number had been listed on the forms given the company. 
Some of them had worked during a period of more than 3 weeks after 
the firm was notified that their employment was in violation of the 
act. Twenty-nine of these minors were under 14 years of age when 
first employed. One of them was only 6 years old and another 8. 
Many of these young children worked long hours and, in some 
instances, after 7 o’clock at night. They worked as many as 9, 10, 
and 11 hours a day, and a few of them worked as many as 15 hours 
in one day. In October 1952, this corporation was convicted and 
fined $500 for its child-labor violations. 

Forty minors under 16 years of age were discovered in a poultry- 
dressing plant by the investigator to have worked in violation of the 
act while pinning turkeys. These children were found after numerous 
interviews with employees of the company. The names of some of 
these employees were listed on the company’s records, although none 
of the minors under 16 years of age was observed working. The ages 
of these minors ranged from 11 to 15 years. Fifteen of them were 
under 14 years of age. Many of them were employed on the night 
shift, working as late as 9:30 or 10 o’clock at night. The report 
indicates that most of them worked only after school hours. In 
addition to the child-labor violations, the company had violated the 
minimum wage and recordkeeping requirements of the act. Many 
of the minors worked under the name of a parent or friend, using that 
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person’s social-security number. In some instances, the earnings of 


several minors were recorded on the books under the name of one 
person. For the child-labor violations this concern was fined $400 
in March 1953. 


CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 


Summary statistics of our investigation activities in agriculture are 
included in the tables submitted with the budget estimates. It would 
appear advisable, however, to indicate here, more specifically, the 
current status of our efforts in administering this phase of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Reports received from regional directors after 
child-labor investigations were completed for the year show en- 
couraging signs of progress being made. In some areas, it was re- 
commended that no future investigations be made as farmers had 
come into compliance. In other areas, investigators reported the 
legal action taken against a few farmers had brought the whole district 
into compliance. 

More cooperation is being reported from farmers. Investigators 
report a growing awareness them of the fundamental purpose of 
the law. In some places farmers took positive steps to prevent viola- 
tions. When schools opened in the fall, a number of farmers refused 
to let any one under 16 continue to work during school hours. Other 
farmers hired school children only after 3:30 p. m. and on Saturday. 
One farmer told his workers that a school bus would come every day 
to his farms to pick up school children and the children must attend 
school, and he warned the parents that if any children under 16 were 
found working during school hours the family would be evicted from 
his property. 

The Division knows real progress is being made in enforcement when 
it receives reports from all over the Nation of increases in school 
attendance which follow investigations. For example, this item ap- 
peared in one of the Rocky Mountain newspapers, ‘‘school enrollment 
increased 269 pupils the week following child-labor investigations.”’ 
In a New England State a school principal told the wage-hour investi- 
gator that there was “marked improvement in school attendance this 
year due to the Wage-Hour Division. Entire town aware of the 
child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Only 12 
children absent in school enrollment of 706. Last year some classes 
had 50 percent absenteeism.’”’ In a Midwestern State a county 
superintendent wrote a letter to one of the regional offices which said 
“T am very happy to know that the Department of Labor is again 
planning to make a check on employment of minors in agriculture 
this year. It certainly helped last year in keeping the boys and girls 
in school.” One school superintendent in the Southwest said to an 
investigator, investigations previously conducted had resulted in the 
best school attendance during the onion harvest that he had noticed 
in any recent year. In the Rio Grande Valley an attendance officer 
gave this account to one of the Division’s investigators, ‘“Many of the 
children upon returning to their home community reported they had 
not been allowed to work in many States due to wage-hour investiga- 
tions and so went to school instead.” This same school person re- 
ported the children had been returning to their homes earlier each 
year and thus enrolled earlier and that they had been remaining in 
school longer each year before leaving on the northward trek. ‘This 
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was definitely a result of your wage-hour work. Two or three years 
ago the minors would start dropping out of school in March but now 
they stayed in school until late April or May. They returned in 
September or early October rather than in November as formerly. 

rom a State where Indians live on reservations but follow the crops 
in family groups came this account from a State superintendent of 
public instruction in a letter dated November 5, 1952, “Decided 
increase in enrollment in Indian schools. Comparative figures for 
past 3 years—332 in 1950-51, 515 in 1951-52. Enrollment in October 
1952 was 712. In checking through the individual schools I notice 
that there has been an increase each year in each of the schools. I 
think this is a wonderful record and you are to be commended on your 
efforts in stressing school attendance and enrollment among the 
Indian people.” 

Although some progress appears to have been made in transferring 
rural children from work in the fields during school hours to attend- 
ance at school, an analysis made of the educational attainment of the 
5,372 children found working in agriculture during school hours during 
the last fiscal year shows that 51 percent of these children were in 
school grades below normal for their ages. Normal school attainment 
was based on the usual standard of measurement developed by the 
United States Office of Education, in which 7 or 8 years of age is 
considered normal for completion of the first grade, 8 or 9 for the 
second grade, with completion of 1 grade each year. 

One hundred and eighty-two boys and girls, ages 8 to 15 inclusive, 
had not completed even 1 school grade. Of these, 142 had never 
been enrolled in any school. As is to be expected the percent of 
retardation increased with the age of the child. Of the 829 children 
14 years old, 64 percent were in grades below normal and 70 percent 
of the 845 15-year-olds had not completed the eighth grade. 

When the schooling information is compared for the local children 
and the migrant children for whom such information was available, 
the lack of educational opportunity for migrant children becomes 
apparent immediately. Of the 2,752 local children 49 percent were 
in grades below normal for their ages, whereas 54 percent of the 2,063 
migrants had not made normal progress in school. Twice as many 
migrant children contacted stated they had never enrolled in school 
as compared to the local children. When the 14- and 15-year-olds 
are considered, the analysis shows that 61 percent of the local children 
and 68 percent of the migrant children of 14 years were not up to 
their normal grade and that the difference is even more strongly 
marked in the 15-year-olders where 66 percent of the local children 
and 78 of the migrants appear to be retarded. 


INVESTIGATION PROGRAM PLANNING 


The enforcement program of the Division is designed to accomplish 
two basic purposes; namely, voluntary compliance through counsel 
and advice given employers during the course of investigation work 
and the detection and correction of violations of the laws administered 
by the Division. In carrying out the enforcement program designed 
to meet these objectives, consideration has been given in planning 
and staffing the field organization to the numbers of establishments 
covered by the law and to experience data reflecting actual or potential 
areas of noncompliance. 
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- The latest available coverage estimates indicate some 715,000 indus- 
trial establishments. Obviously, it is not possible nor is it considered 
necessary to investigate all covered establishments. The present 
program level of approximately 40,000 investigations per annum 
results in our investigating only 5% percent of the total covered 
establishments. In planning the investigation program coverage data 
is utilized and previous investigation experience is analyzed in order 
to emphasize investigative activities in those industries and areas 
reflecting more serious and higher percentage levels of violations. 
In this connection, consideration is given to the following factors: 
Violation ratios to the establishments investigated with separate 
consideration for minimum wage and overtime violations, number of 
employees found to be due back wages and amounts of back wages 
found to be due. Consideration is also given to the estimated level 
of complaint inflow and to the spread of agricultural investigations. 

In scheduling investigations, priority is given to complaints. It 
should be explained that complaints, as recorded by the Division, are 
specific in nature and must conform with the following definition: 

A complaint is any assertion of specific violation in an identified establishment 
received from a source outside the Division. 
There are, of course, many situations that are brought to the attention 
of the Division’s regional and field offices which after analysis do not 
meet this criterion and are not, therefore, registered as complaints. 
In most instances, however, such information suggests the need for 
prompt investigation activity. For example, complaints made by 
employers — their competitors usually do not meet the precise 
wording of the complaint definition but indicate noncompliance situ- 
ations that should be corrected in order to eliminate competitive 
advantages that may accrue to an employer who would be permitted 
to continue in violation of the law. An employer who has been 
investigated might complain that his competitors must be in violation 
because they could not comply with the law and sell their products at 
prices in competition with him. Such information, unless substan- 
tiated with specific allegations of violation would not result in an 
assignment as a complaint but would nevertheless be used for the 
assignment of investigations. School officials might say for example 
that children are working on farms in the area when they should be 
in school. This general type of information would also be used as a 
basis for assignment but not for assignment in the complaint category. 
To qualify as a complaint case, the school official would have to 
assert that a specific farm was employing children or that certain 
minors were working on a certain farm. Therefore, while approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the investigation program is allocated to com- 
plaint investigations, in actuality, a perhaps even larger portion of the 
program is devoted to these complaints of a general nature which 
do not meet the rigid requirements of the above noted definition, but 
nevertheless serve to uncover serious noncompliance areas. 


WAGE STANDARDS, REGULATIONS AND EXEMPTIONS 


I have gone into some detail in explaining the changes in staffing 
and operations that have occurred and in discussing other phases of 
the Divisions’ enforcement activities because this part of our work 
requires 88 percent of the Divisions’ total budget. Before concluding 
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was definitely a result of your wage-hour work. Two or three years 
ago the minors would start dropping out of school in March but now 
they stayed in school until late April or May. They returned in 
September or early October rather than in November as formerly. 

rom a State where Indians live on reservations but follow the crops 
in family groups came this account from a State superintendent of 
public instruction in a letter dated November 5, 1952, “Decided 
increase in enrollment in Indian schools. Comparative figures for 
past 3 years—332 in 1950-51, 515 in 1951-52. Enrollment in October 
1952 was 712. In checking through the individual schools I notice 
that there has been an increase each year in each of the schools. I 
think this is a wonderful record and you are to be commended on your 
efforts in stressing school attendance and enrollment among the 
Indian people.” 

Although some progress appears to have been made in transferring 
rural children from work in the fields during school hours to attend- 
ance at school, an analysis made of the educational attainment of the 
5,372 children found working in agriculture during school hours during 
the last fiscal year shows that 51 percent of these children were in 
school grades below normal for their ages. Normal school attainment 
was based on the usual standard of measurement developed by the 
United States Office of Education, in which 7 or 8 years of age is 
considered normal for completion of the first grade, 8 or 9 for the 
second grade, with completion of 1 grade each year. 

One hundred and eighty-two boys and girls, ages 8 to 15 inclusive, 
had not completed even 1 school grade. Of these, 142 had never 
been enrolled in any school. As is to be expected the percent of 
retardation increased with the age of the child. Of the 829 children 
14 years old, 64 percent were in grades below normal and 70 percent 
of the 845 15-vear-olds had not completed the eighth grade. 

When the schooling information is compared for the local children 
and the migrant children for whom such information was available, 
the lack of educational opportunity for migrant children becomes 
apparent immediately. Of the 2,752 local children 49 percent were 
in grades below normal for their ages, whereas 54 percent of the 2,063 
migrants had not made normal progress in school. Twice as many 
migrant children contacted stated they had never enrolled in school 
as compared to the local children. When the 14- and 15-year-olds 
are considered, the analysis shows that 61 percent of the local children 
and 68 percent of the migrant children of 14 years were not up to 
their normal grade and that the difference is even more strongly 
marked in the 15-year-olders where 66 percent of the local children 
and 78 of the migrants appear to be retarded. 


INVESTIGATION PROGRAM PLANNING 


The enforcement program of the Division is designed to accomplish 
two basic purposes; namely, voluntary compliance through counsel 
and advice given employers during the course of investigation work 
and the detection and correction of violations of the laws administered 
by the Division. In carrying out the enforcement program designed 
to meet these objectives, consideration has been given in planning 
and staffing the fleld organization to the numbers of establishments 
covered by the law and to experience data reflecting actual or potential 
areas of noncompliance. 
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- The latest available coverage estimates indicate some 715,000 indus- 
trial establishments. Obviously, it is not possible nor is it considered 
necessary to investigate all covered establishments. The present 
program level of approximately 40,000 investigations per annum 
results in our investigating only 5% percent of the total covered 
establishments. In planning the investigation program coverage data 
is utilized and previous investigation experience is analyzed in order 
to emphasize investigative activities in those industries and areas 
reflecting more serious and higher percentage levels of violations. 
In this connection, consideration is given to the following factors: 
Violation ratios to the establishments investigated with separate 
consideration for minimum wage and overtime violations, number of 
employees found to be due back wages and amounts of back wages 
found to be due. Consideration is also given to the estimated level 
of complaint inflow and to the spread A agricultural investigations. 

In scheduling investigations, priority is given to complaints. It 
should be explained that complaints, as recorded by the Division, are 
specific in nature and must conform with the following definition: 

A complaint is any assertion of specific violation in an identified establishment 
received from a source outside the Division. 
There are, of course, many situations that are brought to the attention 
of the Division’s regional and field offices which after analysis do not 
meet this criterion and are not, therefore, registered as complaints. 
In most instances, however, such information suggests the need for 
prompt investigation activity. For example, complaints made by 
employers against their competitors usually do not meet the precise 
wording of the complaint definition but indicate noncompliance situ- 
ations that should be corrected in order to eliminate competitive 
advantages that may accrue to an employer who would be permitted 
to continue in violation of the law. An employer who has been 
investigated might complain that his competitors must be in violation 
because they could not comply with the law and sell their products at 
prices in competition with him. Such information, unless substan- 
tiated with specific allegations of violation would not result in an 
assignment as a complaint but would nevertheless be used for the 
assignment of investigations. School officials might say for example 
that children are working on farms in the area when they should be 
in school. This general type of information would also be used as a 
basis for assignment but not for assignment in the complaint category. 
To qualify as a complaint case, the school official would have to 
assert that a specific farm was employing children or that certain 
minors were working on a certain farm. Therefore, while approxi- 
mately 20 percent of the investigation program is allocated to com- 
plaint investigations, in actuality, a perhaps even larger portion of the 
program is devoted to these complaints of a general nature which 
do not meet the rigid requirements of the above noted definition, but 
nevertheless serve to uncover serious noncompliance areas. 


WAGE STANDARDS, REGULATIONS AND EXEMPTIONS 


I have gone into some detail in explaining the changes in staffing 
and operations that have occurred and in discussing other phases of 
the Divisions’ enforcement activities because this part of our work 
requires 88 percent of the Divisions’ total budget. Before concluding 
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my remarks, however, I would like to comment briefly on two other 
broad areas of work, the activities designated as wage standards and 
determinations, and regulations and exemptions. 

Wage standards and determinations activities include the industry 
wage-order program for Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands, the 
determination of prevailing minimum wages under the Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts Act, and the issuance of certificates to employ 
learners, apprentices, and handicapped workers at subminimum rates. 
The program for issuing wage orders for Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands was reduced, beginning in fiscal year 1954. In previous years, 
two industry committees have been convened. This year, and in 
fiscal year 1955, only one committee will be convened. However, 
each of the committees will cover a broad industry group, and each 
committee may recommend a number of industry wage orders. This 
work is of a continuing nature owing to changes in wage structures 
and other competitive factors. For example, the industrialization 
program in Puerto Rico has attracted many new industries for which 
existing wage-order rates may not be appropriate. Similarly, as 
industries become more firmly established on the island and Puerto 
Rican workers gain greater proficiency, higher minima on the island 
are frequently necessary both to achieve the objective of the act and 
to prevent unfair competition with mainland industries. The estimate 
for the Walsh-Healey wage-determination program for 1955 provides 
for staff for continuation of the same level of work that has been carried 
on for the past few years. 

There has been a moderate decline in the number of applications for 
certificates to employ learners, apprentices and handicapped workers 
at subminimum rates, and a corresponding reduction in staff has been 
made. In this area, there is a continuing need for revision of regula- 
tions to keep them consistent with changing business practices and to 
avoid unfair competition within various industries. For example, 
pursuant to recommendations of our Advisory Committee on Sheltered 
Workshops, the regulations governing the issuance of certificates 
authorizing subminimum rates in sheltered workshops were revised to 
bring them into closer alinement with current workshop practice, and 
to permit handicapped clients of workshops to perform homework on 
Government contracts under proper safeguards. During the current. 
fiscal year, we plan to revise the learner regulations for 4 industries, 
and during fiscal 1955, to make revision for 3 other industries. 

There has been no reduction in the inflow of requests for inter- 
pretations of the law. Many of these requests raise new problems. 
Interpretations and regulations which we have previously issued do 
not deal with all types of situations, and new business practices are 
constantly being developed. It is important that interpretations be 
issued only after the pertinent facts regarding each problem have been 
obtained and analyzed, and the practicability of various possible 
solutions has been weighed. The staff time spent on specific problems 
may vary from a few hours to several months. Frequently conferences 
are a with interested persons and in some situations formal hearings 
are held. 

To indicate more clearly the type of work which is carried on in 
eo field; I would like to give you a few examples of the problems dealt 
with. | 


We still receive a large number of requests for rulings as to whether 
specific types of employees qualify for exemption as executive, admin- 
istrative, or professional employees. Although the regulations became 
effective in January 1950, there has been an increase in such requests 
during the past year. Many of the problems presented involve 
occupations on which information is not readily available. Occu- 
pations now being studied include field supervisors of business machine 
repair men, promotion men in the grocery trade, and pilots of corpora- 
tion-owned planes, test pilots, and photogrammetry pilots. 

Problems involving the proper computation of the regular rate 
and the proper method of counting hours worked cover a wide variety 
of situations. Requests for interpretations deal with the establish- 
ment and operation of profit-sharing plans, pension, retirement, 
health-insurance and similar plans, many types of bonuses, guaran- 
teed weekly pay contracts under section 7 (e), and a wide variety 
of methods used for computing wages and overtime pay. The trend 
toward increasing the extent and variety of fringe payments results 
in a steady flow of new problems. 

A somewhat different type of work in this area concerns the issuance 
of seasonal industry determinations. Section 7 (b) (3) requires the 
Administrator to determine which industries are seasonal, for purposes 
of the limited overtime exemption provided by that section of the act. 
Because of the magnitude of the task involved, we have never tried to 
make a general survey to determine which industries qualify for the 
exemptions. Rather, we have made determinations only on petitions 
of interested persons. One result of this procedure is that petitions 
are still being received from some industries for which no previous 
determination was made. Petitions are also received because tech- 
nological or organizational changes in an industry have made an old 
definition obsolete. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The operating budget for the current year and the budget request 
for fiscal year 1955 provide for the smallest number of positions in 
the Wage and Hour Division since its inception. I am hopeful, 
however, that in spite of the reduction in the size of our staff the level 
of the various program activities of the Division will not diminish as a 
result of the efforts that we are making to increase productive work 
through revised operating procedures and improvements in investiga- 
tion techniques such as t noha previously mentioned in this statement. 
It is our objective to obtain these higher productive levels without 
sacrificing the quality of our work and with the least possible loss of 
service to those who are affected by the laws we administer. And I 
wish to assure the members of this committee that it is my desire and 
objective to continue to administer these acts fairly and efficiently 
and in the most economical way possible. 


HISTORY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. You are asking for $6,233,000 in 1955; is that correct? 
Mr. McComs. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. That is a reduction of $17,000 below this year’s 
appropriation? 
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- Mr. McComs. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. For the 5-year period starting with 1951 the appro- 
priations are as follows: 

In 1951, $9,396,400. 

In 1952, $8,510,000. 

Ia 1953, $7,639,139. 

In 1954, $6,250,000. 

The present request for 1955 is $6,233,000. 

This committee last year made what some considered a rather 
drastic cut of about 20 percent in this appropriation. Tbe reasons 
were set out in our report. How did you actually get along with 
$6,250,000 last year, Mr. McComb? 


ACTION AS RESULT OF REDUCTION OF FUNDS IN 1954 


Mr. McComs. Well, Mr. Chairman, our first object, of course, 
was to study and see what we could do in the way of maintaining the 
rate of investigations up as much as we could to what we had had 
before. In order to do that we studied to see how we could take this 
cut, who we could eliminate, and at the same time how we could keep 
our investigation force up as much as we could. 

As we pointed out in this report, we have kept our investigation 
force up percentagewise. In fact, this past year it was higher than 
it has been in the last few years. 

As you know, we contemplated probably the necessity of closing 
three regional offices. 

Mr. Bussey. I thought it was two; Kansas City and Boston. 
What was the third? 

Mr. McComs. The Nashville office. 

Then at the request of the committee we left those regional offices, 
but it was necessary that we close about 22 field offices. Incidentally, 
in the report we show 21, but it was 22 field offices we closed. 

Now, we have had to streamline our operations considerably. For 
instance, one example of how we have streamlined it is to ask our 
investigators to go into a plant and maybe make a very quick spot 
check of a few different classes of workmen in that plant. If they find 
nothing wrong they go out; they do not make a complete investigation. 

Now, it is possible—and we cannot tell you now—that we may pass 
up quite a few violations in this manner without making a thorough 
and complete investigation. 

If we found some violations there we would make a thorough and 
complete investigation of that plant. So here I cannot answer as to 
how effectively that is working. 

We also tried to avoid going into the smaller plants, where there 
are quite small organizations. We have to make a few of those. We 
also went into those where we had complaints. 

ain, we have found in the past—and I think I pointed this out 
to the committee in the past—that in these small plants we find a 
very high percentage of violations. The small plants usually for some 
reason or other do not seem to have the system of studying the law 
or keeping records, and quite often not paying the minimum wage. 
We find quite a lot of violations there. b yatany it is very difficult for 
me to say how that is working. 
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We have been and are keeping up our number of investigations 
pretty well. We are a little below what we were last year, but as to 
the effectiveness of it, we will not know for a little while. 

Mr. Bussey. I notice on the first page of your statement you state: 

In making this adjustment we desired first to assure that the availability of 
funds for the operation of the national office and the field service be maintained 
in the same approximate ratio that had existed for many years. 

Have you been able to maintain that ratio? 

Mr. McComs. Yes, sir; we have. For instance, from 1944 on, 
though I will not read them all, the percentage of employment in the 
field has been 78.5, 82.3, 76, 79, and we this year have it at 78.8, and 
last year it was 78.8. That is the percentage of the number of people 
in the field as against total employment. 

The same thing is true on departmental in the national office. 
We run in percentages 20, 20, 21, 17, 16, 19, 19, 20, this year 21.2, 
and next year 21.2. 


CONTEMPLATED FUTURE OPERATIONAL CHANGES 


Mr. Bussey. Under the heading of “Operational changes,” reading 
from the bottom of page 3 of your statement, in regard to typical 
studies and projects under way, you say: 

A study is being made as to the advisability of extending the recently adopted 
condensed reporting procedure to be used in violation and restitution cases as 
well as in no-violation cases. This study is being directed particularly to present 
investigation techniques concerning interviews and transcriptions. 

Plans are being formulated to obtain data for the establishment of compre- 
hensive employer files in all regional offices to assist in the planning and scheduling 
aspects of the investigation program. 

A study is contemplated to determine the feasibility of using dictating or 
similar equipment in the development and preparation of investigation case-file 
material, particularly with respect to the preparation of narrative reports. 

The committee, I am sure, is pleased to learn that the request is 
$17,000 less than the 1954 appropriation. We are also glad to know 
that you have in mind studies which might bring about some addi- 
tional savings in the agency. Would you tell us a little more about 
these plans? 

Mr. McComps. Well, frankly, let us say this: We are looking always 
to where we can make savings and at the same time keep up or reach 
the objective of proper enforcement of this law. I think that is what 
we must aim for always. 

As I mentioned to you a moment ago, we might have streamlined, 
but we do not know whether we have reached that objective of having 
sufficient enforcement when we have streamlined. 

Now, in respect to what you have referred to, what you have read, 
what we are after there is to get from the Bureau of Old Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance a very comprehensive list. We had some of 
that, but we have been exploring it. Mr. Fraser has just been over to 
Baltimore in the last week to talk to them as to how we can get their 
statistics. That is the only organization, apparently, that gets 
immediately a record of every plant that starts or every new business. 

We find a very high percentage of violations in new businesses. As 
you recall, Mr. Chairman, in the past we have said that we practically 
always try to go in and make investigations of a new business. We do 
that principally, may I say, to bring them into line and see if we 
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cannot bring them to properly keep records and not violate the law. 
That is our objective in going into new plants. They do not under- 
stand the law. 

We are working toward that. Just as I told you a moment ago, we 
are also working on some of these nonviolation cases, where we do not 
go in for complete investigations. We might do the same thing, 
where we find a violation or two. 

In other words, we might find in a certain section of a plant that 
we investigate a few violations, but for some reason or other our own 
inspectors, who are trained and experienced inspectors, may con- 
clude that probably this is the only place where we have found viola- 
tions, that we will complete this section of the plant and make a very 
thorough investigation, but on the others we will spot check and will 
not make a complete investigation. In other words, it cuts down 
the length of time. 

The other, which refers to the narrative reports, is that we used 
to have a rather complete narrative report of what happened when 
they went into the plant. Incidentally, we have already put that 
into effect. We have cut that out a good deal now and we are work- 
ing to see if we can have them use the dictating machines to give 
something quickly, rather than to have it all typed up. They either 
have to give it to the stenographers and have it typed up, or they 
must type it up themselves as investigators. As you know, we do 
not have a great stenographic force, and never have had, and the 
investigators have had to come in and sit down and type up the 
reports. Many of them do it after hours. Some carry typewriters 
with them and write up the reports themselves. Many of our 
investigators do that. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is a very good idea to explore. 

Mr. McComgp. I do, too. 

Mr. Bussey. Listening to certain radio commentators and, I might 
say, certain Members of Congress, I have heard comments on the 
tremendous number of business failures which are taking place now 
in comparison to other years. I do not know if that is a fact or not, 
but if it is a fact would that not have a tendency to increase your 
percentage of coverage, since you would not have so many plants to 
investigate? 

Mr. McComs. Well, I could not answer that, but I think we have 
a sufficient backlog. As you know, we have 715,000-some-odd 
establishments to investigate, and we never investigate more than 
about 38,000 or 40,000 a year. 

Mr. Bussey. If the number of plants in existence is lower, and you 
carry on the same number of investigations, like day follows night, 
it follows that your percentage would increase. 

Mr. Weiss. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on that? 

I do not believe there has been a decline in the coverage. There 
have been more failures, but there are also new establishments coming 
in. The thing that the radio commentators are not paying any at- 
tention to is that. The rate of failures is all they look at. Our 
statistics on the number of establishments have been increasing over 

the past few years, and I do not see any sign of a decline. 

Mr. Bussey. I am glad to get that information, because it puzzled 
me a little bit. 
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Mr. Dopson. I would say, Mr. Chairman, if there is anything to 
this rate of failures it is that before a firm fails it will try to cut all the 
corners it can. It may cut the corners beyond those legally allowed. 
It might increase the need for wage-and-hour inspection. 

Mr. Bussey. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. McComs. The firm which may be having a pretty tough co-n- 
petitive situation may have a tendency to violate the law. It is very 
unfair competitively to the other firms who are in this same business 
and industry unless we can get in and stop the fellow who is chiseling. 


WORK RELATED TO MIGRANT LABOR PROBLEMS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. McComb, on page 9 of your statement, in about 
the middle of the page there is this, and I quote: 

In the Rio Grande Valley an attendance officer gave this account to one of the 
Division’s investigators: ‘‘Many of the children upon returning to their home 
community reported they had not been allowed to work in many States due to 
wage-hour investigations and so went to school instead.’ This same school 
person reported: “The children had been returning to their homes earlier each 
year and thus enrolled earlier and they had been remaining in school longer each 
year before leaving on the northward trek. This was definitely a result of your 
wage-hour work.” 


Skipping a sentence and starting on the next paragraph: 


From a State where Indians live on reservations but follow the crops in family 
groups came this account from a State superintendent of public instruction in a 
letter dated November 5, 1952: ‘‘Decided increase in enrollment in Indian 
schools.” 

At first blush that looks to me like the Wage and Hour Division, 
with a lot of other agencies of Government, is doing some work on the 
migrant labor problem. I wonder how many segments of our Govern- 
ment are working on this migrant labor problem. Just what does 
the Wage and Hour Division do in that regard? 

Mr. McComs. Mr. Chairman, let me say this: We are not con- 
cerned directly with the migrant labor problem at all. It just so 
happens what we are concerned with is seeing that children are not 
worked during school hours, as laid down in the law. That is written 
into the law. It does not make any difference to us whether it is 
migrant children or others. I am sure in some places they are not 
migrant children; they are children in the community. 

We have cited some examples because the migrant children are 
many of those who are brought up and taken out of their schools in 
order to work the crops. 

I would say that | am sure the objective of Congress in writing 
this law was to prevent just that, along with the other chings, to pre- 
vent them from bringing these children away from their schools, tak- 
ing them out of schools and working them in these crops, and many 
yi working them under very bad working conditions. Our interest 
is that. 

Mr. Bussey. I am certainly for the law to prevent these children 
from being used to work on these crops, instead of being in school. 
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STATE COOPERATION 


What are the States doing along this line? 

Mr. McComs. Some States are cooperating with us. Some are 
not. In fact, I cannot tell you just how much the States do. Do 
you know, Mr. Garceau? 

Mr. Garceav. The States are not involved in this particular part 
of the program, which is strictly coverage under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. As to what the individual States do with this type 
of child labor I do not know. I do not believe there are any statistics 
or figures available, Mr. Chairman. _We might be able to get some 
reaction on this. 

Mr. Bussey. The States, or at least certain States, are always 
making a big plea for this migrant labor. 

Mr. Garceav. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. If they want this migrant labor and bring it into the 
State I think they should certainly assume a very large percentage of 
the responsibility for seeing that these people are decently treated and 
that requirements regarding, for instance, child labor are enforced. 

Mr. McComs. Let me make one point, Mr. Chairman. Again, 
you have a Federal law that has the force of law behind it. Some 
States will not enforce the law if you turn it over to them. 

I am now looking ahead, because you may say, “Let some of the 
States do this.” Some States will not enforce and others will. 

We were told this was not so. We had to look into it. In en- 
forcing the law in Oklahoma and Texas, we were told by some of the 
people in Oklahoma and Texas that many of these migrant families 
say, “We are going over to Indiana where they do not enforce that 
law. We can work in Indiana because they do not enforce it.’ We 
looked into it and found out we were enforcing it in Indiana. I do 
not know why they used Indiana as an example, but they did point 
to Indiana as a State they could go to and not be under the restriction 
of law. They were wrong so far as we were concerned. We were 
enforcing it in Indiana. 

I only cite that as an example. If you left it to the States you 
would have the States who would be stringent and enforce it, and 
others who would not. 

Mr. Garcuavu. Mr. Chairman, another important point is that 
many of the States do not have any statutes relating to child labor and 
agriculture at all, such as the Fair Labor Standards Act does. 

Mr. McComs. Do you want to go back to the Arizona problem? 
That shows how the people in a State cooperate when we go out and 
make a drive and campaign. 

Mr. Garcravu. That was a cotton association. The growers them- 
selves got together and even posted notices on the gins and central 
loading points pointing out the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. This was a growers’ association. We have been getting more 
cooperation all the time. 

Mr. McComs. Mr. Chairman, I am sure you will find, because we 
have many letters, that most of the school superintendents and school 
organizations in the various parts of the country are very enthusiastic 
for this particular provision which Congress put in, and which they 
recognized and strengthened in 1950. They think it is a good pro- 
vision, these school people. 
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Mr. Bussey. I think it is a good provision, also. 

Mr. McComs. I know you do. I want to say this: I think the 
farmers, as they have gotten acquainted with this part of the law, in 
by far a majority are in favor of it and want to live up to it. They 
have been very cooperative as a whole. 


INVESTIGATIONS BY SIZE OF BUSINESS 


Mr. Bussey. On page 11 you refer to approximately 40,000 in- 
vestigations of establishments per year. Out of these 40,000 estab- 
lishments which are investigated per year, how many employ 10 
persons or less and how many employ 20 persons or less? 

Mr. Garceav. Out of the 38,000 that we investigated in 1953 there 
were 11,003 with less than 8 employees; 10,756 with from 8 to 19 
employees; 8,292 with from 20 to 49 employees; and 8,598 with 50 or 
more employees. That includes the very large establishments. 

Mr. Bussey. How would the same figures for the first 6 or 7 months 
of 1954 compare with 1953? 

Mr. Garceav. We have been making a special effort to go into the 
larger establishments. The last figures that we have show a greater 
percentage in the larger establishments. For instance, in the smallest 

oup, where we are trying to stay out, of less than eight, unless we 

ave some good reason to go in, for the first 6 months of this fiseal 
year 19 percent of our program was devoted to that. Last year it was 
29 percent. We have been able by these means to cake 10 percent of 
our strength and go into the larger establishments and cover more: 
employees in our investigations. 


COMPLAINTS OF VIOLATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. How many complaints of violations were received in 
the fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Garcrav. 6,318. 

Mr. Bussey. And how mapy for the first 6 months of the fiscal 
year 1954? 

Mr. Garceav. We have 3,276 for the first 6 months. 

Mr. McComs. I have before me figures, and since you are exploring 
that, it is running just about the same in months. 

In July of 1953 there were 575. In 1954 we had 502. 

In August of 1953 we had 532, and in August of 1954 we had 647 
complaints. It runs about the same. Sometimes you cannot tell 
why something happens. For instance, in November last year we had 
438 complaints and this year 626. 

Mr. Garcrav. I have the figures for the last 2 months and I do 
not know why this happened. In January, 537, and I just got my 
report for the month of February and it has jumped to 749. We 
might strike an average for the year but in the particular months 
there are ups and downs. 

Mr. Bussey. What percentage of complaints are found to be based 
on actual violations? 

Mr. Garceav. Better than 80 percent. 

Mr. Weiss. Between 80 and 83 percent. 

Mr. Garceav. 83 percent. 
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APPLICATION OF REDUCTION-IN-FORCE BY TYPE OF POSITION 


Mr. Bussey. At the bottom of page 1 of your statement you 
indicate reductions in personnel were applied to maintain certain 
ratios as being desirable. It seems to me you are terminating con- 
siderably more in low grades than in high, as indicated by this table. 

In 1952 you had a total of 1,618 positions with an average grade of 

2 


In 1953, 1,375 positions with an average grade of 7.6. 

In 1954, 1,043 positions with an average grade of 7.7. 

Is that an indication that you need fewer typists and clerks to 
handle the voluminous paperwork that you have reduced somewhat? 
' Mr. McComps. As I explained to you, we increased percentagewise 
im inspectors. We have kept that up because we feel that is the heart 
of the job. 

Now, we have, as I told you, by some of the shortcut methods been 
able to eliminate some of this reporting and typing. However, we 
did in our offices lay some of the highest paid staff off. 


WALSH-HEALEY INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. How are your investigations under the Walsh- 
Healey Act running at the present time? 

Mr. Wess. | think they have gone down. 

Mr. McComs. While he is looking that up, as you know, we tried 
.to schedule as closely as we can to make the investigations of the 
Walsh-Healey contract at the same time that we make a wage-hour 
investigation. When we go into a plant, if they have a Walsh-Healey 
contract, we will investigate it. I am sure that there was a falling 
off in Government contracts in the last year. 

Mr. Garceav. I think that I have the figures. I will have to 
check these because they are written in pencil. 

For the first 6 months of this year we investigated 1,449 plants 
concurrently, and those involved Government contracts. 

Mr. Fraser. The figure for 1953 was 4,570. 


TRAVEL COSTS FOR DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bunge. Mr. Dodson, I note in the Wage and Hour Division 
you are asking for $445,000 for travel. Will you furnish for the record 
a statement of the anticipated travel expenditures for all agencies in 
the Department of Labor under your regular appropriations and 
under funds transferred to you or paid to your employees for travel 
to international meetings? 

Mr. Dopson. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Statement, by appropriation, showing budget request for travel in 1955 estimate 


1954 } 1955 

Salaries and expenses: 
Office of the Solicitor 52, C00 52, 000 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights_.................-- eatebe | 33, 900 33, 900 
Bureau of Apprenticeship... 4 271, 000 271, 000 
Grants to States..._. } 1, 200 | 1, 200 
Bureau of Employees | 65, 200 65, 200 
Bureau of Labor 201, 100 189, 567 
Women’s Bureau.. 12, 300 
Wage and Hour Division _- 445, 000 


1 Includes $36,400 in the supplemental request. 


Estimated travel and per diem expenditures for Labor Department personnel attending 
international meetings at the cost of the Department of State 


FISCAL YEAR 19% 


Number 
Meeting Place persons | Costs 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee_ | Geneva... 1 $1, 100 
Governing body (123d session). do 2 2, 200 
Coal Mines Committee ....| Diisseldorf_. 1 1,100 
Governing body (124th session) _- | 2 2, 200 
Salaried Employees Committee __- 1 1, 100 
Governing body (125th session) and 37th conference............._. } 5 6, 000 
and Social 1 1, 100 
Status ral Women Commission... | 1 250 
| 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 
4 Geneva.-_..- 1 $1, 100 
Petroleum ...-do. 1 1, 100 
Governing body (127th session) do 2 2, 200 
Governing body (128th session) 2 2, 200 
Governing body (129th session) and 38th conference do... : 5 6, 000 
Economic and Social Council. do 1 1, 100 
Status of Women 1 250 


Mr. Bupee. That is all. 
Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty. 


EFFECT OF UNEMPLOYMENT AND STRONG COMPETITION ON WORKLOAD 


Mr. Fogarty. Did I understand you correctly to say that when 
industry gets on a more competitive basis the violations go up? 

Mr. McComn. I said that I feel quite confident they will. I think 
when they get on a more competitive basis—and I am just reasoning 
now—you will get people trying to hold on. They are trying to meet 
the other fellow’s costs, and I think you will find that you will have 
more violations at that particular time. 

Mr. Focarry. I would think that that would be true. 
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It seems to me there are more violations occurring in my section of 
the country at the present time than there have been in many years 
because of the high unemployment we have and because of the 
competition that we have at the present time. 

Has any thought ever been given to making more inspections in 
areas of high unemployment than in areas of high employment? 

Mr. McComs. I do not know that we have really considered that. 

Mr. Garcrau. We do not make them on that basis. It involves 
a lot of technical difficulties. We do make them on a reflected basis 
in this way: Our investigative program is geared to more investiga- 
tions where our experience has shown high violation ratios. 

Mr. Focarry. I understand that our office in Rhode Island cannot 
keep up with complaints that are filed at the present time. 

Mr. Fraser. The complaints in the New England region are run- 
ning about the same this year. I am talking now about all of the 
New England States. The number of complaints filed in the regional 
offices last year was 3,098 and for the first 6 months 3,204. That 
would include Rhode Island. 

Mr. Focarry. Unemployment in Rhode Island has increased tre- 
mendously in the last 2, 3, or 4 months; and the complaints are coming 
in now at such a rate, they tell me, that they cannot keep up with 
them. Is there not some way to make additional investigations in 
areas like that? 

Mr. McCompn. As Mr. Garceau said, it is much more difficult than 
it would first appear to be to try to make investigations where you 
have unemployment. For instance, you said this unemployment 
has occurred in the last few months. In order to keep up, if we are 
behind, it would mean that we would have to transfer investigators 
from one area of the country to that section to make the investiga- 
tions. As you know, when you start to transferring an investigator 
who has a home in one section, he squawks pretty loud about it. We 
have to go through all sorts of personnel problems. 

Mr. Grimes. There is one thing that can be done to take care of 
the situation that you are talking about, Mr. Fogarty. If, in the 
New England region, there are more complaints coming in from one 
State than another and there is a backlog accumulating, there is no 
reason why the regional director cannot send a few investigators in 
there for a few weeks. There would not have to be a change. 

Mr. McComs. I would say, Mr. Congressman, it is races that 
we will certainly look into. I think we should. 

Mr. Fogarty. I get complaints from the employers, more so than 
from the employees. I do not know a great many of the employees 
because it is from the unorganized shops that these complaints arise. 

The legitimate employer is paying the wages. He is living up to 
the law in all respects; 9 times out of 10 he is organized. But it is in 
the little shops with 8 or 10 employees, or 15, where the high rate of 
violations is. I presume that is why your statistics show that a high 
percentage of investigations you have made have been in those smaller 
shops with 20 or less. 

Mr. Garceav. That is right. 

Mr. Foearry. In my area that is where the violations occur. 

I noticed in your prepared statement you found 1 firm doing a busi- 
ness of over $600,000 a year that was paying as low as 20 cents an 
hour. Well, it has been brought to my attention that even in Rhode 
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Island, on piecework especially, women are working for as low as 
20 cents an hour. Even though the owner of the business may be 
driving 2 Cadillacs, he will have 10 or 12 employees paying them on 
piecework 30 cents or 40 cents an hour. 

I think that the legitimate employer wants the law enforced. 

Mr. McComs. He certainly does. 

Mr. Foacarry. He is living up to the law himself, and he wants to 
make sure that his competition lives up to the law too because it 
is that kind of competition that he cannot bid against. Is that not 
true? 

Mr. McComs. That is very true. I made that statement a moment 
ago. I think when you have a tight competitive situation you will 

robably find that employers who before may have thought this 
aw was a nuisance will be glad for it. The fellow who wants to pay 
a decent wage, whether he is unionized or not, wants to have good 
labor standards, but when competition is keen he cannot compete 
against the fellow who is not paying wages and paying the overtime. 


CHANGE IN NUMBER OF COVERED ESTABLISHMENTS 


Mr. Foeaarry. In the fiscal year 1953, how many businesses came 
into existence and how many went out? 

Mr. Wetss. My recollection of those statistics is something in the 
neighborhood of 30,000 or 40,000 in our covered group. 

Mr. Fogarty. New establishments; and how many went out of 
business? 

Mr. Weiss. Perhaps a little less. The turnover business runs in 
that magnitude. I would want to check that. 

Mr. Focarry. | presume the violations would be fairly high ir 
those going out of business. 

Mr. Wess. We find more violations in the newer establishments. 
They do not know about the law and until they are inspected and 
brought into line they may be totally ignorant of that. 


WAGE DETERMINATIONS 


Mr. Focarry. Are you in the process of making wage determina- 
tions in any industries? 

Mr. McComs. We are. We are now starting to make studies, and 
bring up to date some of those that we made studies on, and we expect 
to bring out some wage determinations very shortly. 

Mr. Weiss. The latest issue is wool. A proposed order just a few 
weeks ago on wool was the last one we issued. 

Mr. Focarty. Bring me up to date on that. 

Mr. Wetss. Well, it was a proposed order of the Secretary about a 
month ago proposing a $1.20 on Government contracts in wool and 
giving the interested parties time to file comments or objections. The 
period of filing expired on March 1, and we are now in the process of 
analyzing the objections. 

Mr. Fogarty. After you have analyzed the objections 

Mr. Wess. The Secretary makes his final decision. 

Mr. Fogarty. When do you expect that will be made? 

Mr. Weiss. That will be up to the Secretary. 
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Mr. McComs. May L interrupt? Unless we decide because of these 
briefs we should reopen the hearing, or make further investigation. 

Mr. Fogarty. en will you make that decision? 

Mr. Weiss. I think that we should be ready in the matter of a 
couple of weeks. 
Mr. McComs. And send the recommendations to the Secretary. 


PUERTO RICO 


Mr. Focarty. What wage determinations are you making in Puerto 
Rico, if any? 

Mr. Weiss. We just had a committee that met down there that 
reconsidered all the needlework and clothing and garment rates. 
They met for about 5 weeks. Their recommendations are now 
before the Administrator, and we will schedule hearings as soon as 
the record is ready, and the Administrator will either approve or 
disapprove the recommendations. The average increase recom- 
mended was roughly in the neighborhood of 40 cents. 

Mr. Focarry. What is the average wage paid in that industry down 
there now? 

; 2. Wess. It varies in amount. I had figures here, industry by 
industry. 

Mr. Foaarry. Will you put those in the record? 

Mr. Weiss. Surely. 

Mr. Fogarry. And make a comparison with the rates paid here. 

Mr. Weiss. We can compare with the older rates paid here. I do 
not know whether we can make precise comparisons. 

Mr. Focarry. And what is recommended. 

Mr. Weiss. We can put a table in showing the recommendations. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


Minimum wage rates for Puerto Rico showing changes subsequent to the 1949 amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 


Minimum wage (cents per hour) 


Industry and division 
Rate in | Current 
1949 rate dation 


Alcoholic beverage and industrial alcohol: 


4 
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= 
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Banking, insurance, and 
Button, buckle, and jewelry: 
Pearl button and buckle division. __....._.....--......-...--..- 
Leather und fabric button and buckle division 
Button and buckle (other than pearl, leather, or fabric) and 
Rosary and native jewelry division 
Costume jewelry, general division...................--...------- 
Custume jewelry, hair ornament division 
Precious jewelry Civision.... ‘ 
Metal expansion watch band division.......................--.- 
Chemical, petroleum, and related products industries: 
Harmones, antibiotics, and related products division... 
Clay and clay products: 
Structural clay and miscellaneous clay products division. 
Semivitreous and vitreous china food utensils division. --.-_.-.- 
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Minimum wage rates for Puerto Rico showing changes subsequent to the 1949 amend- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act—Continued 


Minimum wage (cents per hour) 


Industry and division Pending 


| recommen- 


Rate in | Current | 
194 dation 


rate 


Coepaentantiome, utilities, and miscellaneous transportation indus- 


Airline division | 
Cable and rad iotelephone division } 
Tourist bureau and ticket agency division | 
Telephone division. | 
Gas utility division | | 
Radio broadcasting division e | 
| 

| 


Miscellaneous division 
Construction, business service, motion picture, and miscellaneous 
industries: 
Construction division 
Motion picture division 
Business service and miscellaneous industries division | 
Corsets, brassieres, and allied garments. 
Foods, beverages, and related products industries: | 
Bev erage division } 
General division 
Hairnet__ 
Handicraft produc ts industry_- 
Hooked rug: 
Hand-hooked rug division hain 
Machine-hooked rug division 
Hosiery 
Jewel-cuitine and polishing: 
Gem stone division 
Industrial jewel division 
Leaf tobacco: 
General division 
Machine processing division: 

Feeding, operating, or tending machines which shred, Mew 
thresh, or stem leaf tobacco, and operations immediately 
industrial thereto 

Other operations 

Leather, leather goods, and related products: 
Hide curing division 
Leather tanning and processing division _ 
Small leather goods, baseball and softball ‘division __ 
General division 
Lumber and wood products: 
Lumber and millwork division 
Furniture, woodenware, and miscellaneous wood products di- | 
vision. 
Men’s and boys’ “clothing and related —— 
Suits, coats, and related products division _-. 
Necktie division __ 
Cap and hat division 
General division __ 
Metal, plactics, machinery, instrument, transportation equipment, 
and allied industries: 
General division - 
Drydock div ision 
Mining and primary metal and heav y fabricated metal products 
division 
m5 machine shop “products and small industrial equipment 
ivision 
Needlework and fabricated textile products: 
Art linen and needlepoint division: 
Hand-sewing operations 
Other operations 
Handkerchief and square scarf division: 
Hand-sewing operations 
Other operations 
Fabric glove division: 

Hand-sewing operations é 

Machine operations and any operations known to the in- 
dustry as cutting, laying off, sizing, banding, and boxing_| 

Other o 

Knit glove division 
Leather glove division: | 

Hand-sewing operations 

Machine operations and any operations known to the in- 
dustry as cutting, laying off, Lessee banding, and een. } 

Other operations 


| 
70 |------------ 
65 
33 55 
40 50 
35 55 
35 55 
35 55 
35 474 
17% 224 
30 40 
174 22% 
30 40 i 
21 2244 
45 57% 
29 40 
30 40 
| 25 | 20 
29 | 40 
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Minimum wage raises for Puerto Rico showing changes subsequent to the 1949 omen- 
ments to the Fair Labor Standards Act—Continued 


| 


Industry and division 


Minimum wage (cents per hour) 


Pending 
Ratein | Current | 
| ation 
Needlework and fabricated textile produets—Continued | 
Silk, rayon, and nylon underwear division: j } 
Hand-sewing operations 18 | 21 26 
Other operations ‘ in| 34 45 
Cotton underwear and infants’ underwear division: | 
Hand-sewing operations 15 17% 22144 
suse 24 | 30 40 
Infants’ wear division: } | 
Han d-sewing operations 15 174% 25 
Other operations 24 | 40 
Children’s and dolls’ wear division: | 
Hand-sewing operations 24 | 2 | 35 
Other operations 24 30 40 
Blouse, dress, and neckwear division: } 
Hand-sewing operations 24 2 | 35 
Other operations 24 | 35 | 45 
Dungarees, slacks, and related products division... | 24 | 30 | 47% 
Sweater and bathing suit division 24 | 30 | 50 
Crocheted hat and infants’ bootee division: 
Hand,sewing operations 15 | 21 35 
Crocheted slipper division 25 | 32 | 45 
Crochet beading, bullion embroidery, machine-embroidered i | | | 
lace, insignia and chevron division_ 24 35 | 47% 
Corde and bonnaz embroidery and corde handbag division. .__- 24 | 36 51 
Handbag (except corde) division......... 30 | 30 45 
General division: 
15 | 21 45 
Paper, paper products, printing, publishing, and related industries: | 
Daily newspaper division 35 | 
Paper box 40 55 
Railroad, railway express, and property motor transport: | 
Railway express and property motor transport 35 | 
Rubber, straw, hair, and related products: | 
Straw, hair, and related products division. -_.__-___-. 25 37 
Shoe manufacturing and allied industries. .-.............--- 30 40 
Stone, glass, and related products: 
Glass and glass products division 35 OD 
Hot asphaltic plant mix 35 
Textile and textile products: 
Cotton ginning and compressing division 25 
Hard fiber products division 25 
Vegetable, frui‘, and nut packing and processi 15-18 


ssing 
Wholesaling, warehousing, and other distribution 


Mr. Focarry. You say the proposal is a 40 percent increase? 


Mr. Weiss. That was the average. 


Mr. Fogarty. About how much would that be in cents per hour? 
Mr. Grimgs. They will range from an increase from 5 cents an hour 


to 25 cents an hour. 


' ‘Mr. Werss. I would say that the average would be 12 cents an 


hour, or maybe a little more. 
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Mr. Fogarty. It would be a step in the right direction, getting the 
wages raised a bit, and it would take away a little of the competition 
with our industries here? 

Mr. McComps. It certainly would. I did not realize this, but 
talking to one of the members of an old committee that met down 
there, he said when they had one of their first committee meetings 
there the rate was 2 cents an hour. We have brought those rates up 
to where some are paying 75 cents. We had one recently where we 
increased the rate from 33 to 55 cents. 

Mr. Fogarty. In what industry? 

Mr. Wress. In corsets and brassieres. 

Mr. Fogarty. What about the tax situation down there? Does 
Puerto Rico give industries tax exemptions over a period of years in 
order to encourage them to build plants? 

Mr. McComs. We are not directly concerned with that, but that is 
my understanding, that they do. That is my understanding and it 
is one of the objections of the mainland people here—that they get 
quite a tax advantage. 

Mr. Foearry. Do the people who go from here to work there still 
have to pay income taxes? 

Mr. McComs. I would not know. 

Mr. Frassr. I think they do. 

Mr. Foacartry. The income tax is the same? 

Mr. Frassr. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do the Puerto Ricans build these plants them- 
selves? 

Mr. Wetss. Some of them. 

Mr. McComps. They have an organization that encourages industry 
to come down there, and sometimes they build these plants for indus- 
try. 
ee. Fogarty. Are they still getting more industries year after 
year, or is it leveling off? 

Mr. Weiss. I think there has been an exaggerated impression 
about the growth of industry in Puerto Rico. They have increased 
their industries to some extent, but it has not been anything like at 
the pace a lot of people have thought. 

Mr. Fogarty. There are some areas, of course, where if a couple 
of industries move out it will mean a lot to that area. 

Mr. Weiss. Yes. 

They have never taken care of their unemployment down there. 
They still have a serious unemployment problem. 

Mr. Bupar. It seems rather interesting to me to see that here is 
one agency of the Department of Labor which is attempting to raise 
wage rates in Puerto Rico in order to prevent unfair competition with 
American labor, and yet, on the other hand, we have the other agency 
of the Department of Labor recommending that tariffs be reduced on 
products produced in countries over which we have no control as to 
wage rates and no means to develop higher wage rates. The two are 
not very consistent insofar as the protection of the American laboring 
man is concerned, and protection of American industry is concerned, 
which the gentleman from Rhode Island has been referring to. 

Mr. Focarry. That is right. 


ay 
mg 
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EFFECT OF INCREASING MINIMUM WAGE ON WORKLOAD 


What will happen if this administration raises the minimum wage 
from 75 cents to $1 an hour? Will this appropriation be sufficient? 

Mr. McComs. I would say that our experience would show when 
we increased it from 40 cents to 75 that we had more violations, much 
more of a workload, and we would probably have to come back and 
ask for a supplemental if it is passed, in order to enforce it. 

Mr. Focarry. Do you know whether or not the administration is 
going to push for a minimum wage of $1 an hour? 

Mr. McComs. I cannot answer that question. I do not know. 
I can only refer you to the President’s statements in regard to that. 

Mr. Fogarty. What does he say? 

Mr. McComs. As I recall it, he said he believed that it was desirable 
that minimum wages be increased, but at this particular time he did 
not feel that he should recommend it, but he would ask the Secretary 
of Labor to study it and make a recommendation. 

Mr. Fogarty. Did not the Secretary of Labor issue a statement on 
minimum wages recently, and say what he thought should be done? 

Mr. Hosart. I think that he made some statement before the ClO 
convention in Cleveland. 

Mr. Focarry. Will you put that in the record? Will you put into 
the record what he suggested as far as minimum wages are concerned? 

Mr. Hozarrt. I do not know that I can quote him accurately. We 
will put it in the record. 

Mr. McComs. He has made several statements in regard to that in 
different speeches. 

Mr. Fogarty. I am trying to find out if there is anyone who knows 
what is going to happen; if the administration is going to do it or is 
not going to do it. I think that it should be done, personally. I do 
not know why they are pussyfooting around about it. 

(The following excerpts, from speeches made by Secretary Mitchell, 
were subsequently submitted:) 


AppREss By Secretary OF Lanor JaAMEs P. BEFORE THE 15TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS, CLEVELAND, 
Onto, NovemBer 18, 1953 


One of the first things to which I want to devote myself with pew help and the 


help of other unions and of employers is ‘er and raising the floor which we 
want under our national wage structure. consider our minimum-wage statute 
can be a great bulwark against substandards of living. It is badly in need of 
shoring up. 

From my previous experience I had a good general knowledge of the minimum- 
wage law. But I will tell you frankly thet, since coming into the Department of 
Labor and attempting to familiarize myself with its work and responsibilities, 
XY have been shocked at what I have learned about the various ramifications 
involved in the application of that law. I knew that of the 63 million men and 

‘women working in the United States as of mid-1953, some 20 million were farm 
operators, worked as public employees, were in the professions, were self-emploved, 
or were engaged in similar occupations—and that none of these wes covered by 
the 75-cent minimum wage. 

I was aware also that about 3 million were employed in businesses so local in 
character that they could not be helped by a Federal statute. I believed that, 
with the exception of 1 or 2 industries I knew something about, the approximately 
40 million other workers in America were protected by our minimum-wage law. 

My surprise came when I learned that this is far from fact. The studies 
which I have had prepared for me show that of these 40 million workers, about 
18 million, or nearly half, were exempt from the terms of this law either because 
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of the general language of the act or because specific language exempted the 
industries or work places in which they were employed. Now, mind you, these 
18 million people were in addition to the 20 million farm operators, and profes- 
sional and other self-employed persons who were not covered by the law, and 
were in addition to the almost 3 million in purely local businesses who were also 
not covered. This means that of the 63 million working people almost two- 
thirds have no Federal protection now against substandard wages. 

I do not believe that we have established the type of floor under our national 
wage structure that a prosperous America wants and must have if so substantial 
a number of our workingmen and workingwomen are without the safeguard of 
minimum wages. Not only is their position dangerously insecure but as long 
as such a condition exists it imperils the economic status of those workers who 
are lucky enough to be covered by the law or are represented by strong unions 
in profitable industries. With almost two-thirds of working America unsup- 
ported by our minimum-wage statute, the ability of too many of our people to 
save and buy the things they need and want is seriously impaired. 


Appress BY SeEcRETARY oF Lasor James P. Berore THE Unirep 
Auto Workers-CIO Emptoyment CoNnrereNcE, Hore. Starter, Wasu- 
mncton, D. C., DecemBer 7, 1953 


Similazvly, we need to improve the coverage and the minimum-wage rate pro- 
vided under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Large numbers of low-paid workers 
now receive no protection at all under this statute. Even for many of those 
now protected, the minimum wage is low. We intend to work for increasing 
the coverage and the rate. 


OF SECRETARY OF LABorR James P. 20TH NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON LaBoR LEGISLATION, FepRuARy 24, 1954 


We will also want to consider how we can expand the coverage and effectiveness 
of minimum-wage legislation. In general, as you know, the administration has 
been giving careful thought to this problem. The President in his Economic 
Report said, and I quote, ‘‘The prosperity enjoyed by the overwhelming majority 
of Americans should not blind us to the minority of families with annual incomes 
of below $2,000, or even $1,500.” He pointed out that at the present time 
approximately 24 million workers were covered by the Federal law and only 4% 
million by State laws. Some way should be found to extend the benefits of this 
type of legislation to the millions of workers not now covered. How can this 
best be done? No new State has entered the minimum-wage field since 1938, 
and only 5 States and 2 Territories cover men 2s well as women and minors. Is 
this because facts and figures upon which to base a program are not available? 
We hope the committee on minimum wage will discuss these questions and per- 
haps the conference can come up with some of the answers, 


RESTITUTION OF WAGES DUE EMPLOYEES 

Mr. Fogarty. What do the latest statistics show with regard to . 

4 restitution of overtime and other pay due to employees under the act? 
: You have the right to sue in behalf of the employee, do you not, f 
under the last amendments? 
Mr. Weiss. In 1953 the filing was $8,253,000 collected, and for the 7 

first 6 months of 1954 it was $3,169,133 collected in back wages. : 
Mr. Fogarty. By your division? 
4 Mr. Weiss. That is right. i 
; Mr. Fraser. That appears on page 8 of the justifications. ~ 
Mr. Fogarty. How much was voluntarily returned? = 

Mr. Weiss. That was either voluntary or by action. The total i: 

amount was collected under the supervision of the division. Most of : 

it was voluntary. 


| 
| 
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Mr. McComs. You recognize we go in and say, “Will you pay 
u py 

Mr. Fogarty. Your table shows $16 million was found to be owed 
to employees under the act. 

Mr. Weiss. That was the amount we found due. 

Mr. Foaarry. You collected half of it? 

Mr. Wess. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What about the other half? 

Mr. Garcnau. We have no authority under section 16 of the act to 
collect. There are three remedies. We can supervise restitution of 
it on a voluntary basis, which gives the employer protection against 
the double penalties invoked under section 16 (b). Under that 
section the employee himself can bring suit for back wages plus 
damages, or we can bring a suit under section 16 (c) of the act at the 
request of the employee that we sue. 

Mr. Focarry. I think we should have this table in the record. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, we will insert the table on page 8 
of the justifications in the record. 

(The tabulation referred to is as follows:) 
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MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL OFFICES 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. McComb, it appears that you have an office 
operating in St. Paul and another office operating in Minneapolis 
right across the river. One of these offices is made up entirely by 
Federal employees and reports to the regional office in Chicago. 
The other one is supervised by a Federal employee, but most of the 
staff is furnished by the State and this office reports direct to Wash- 
ington. There may be a good reason for that, but at first blush it 
looks like consolidation would bring some economy and more 
efficiency. 

What is the reason for this situation? 

Mr. McComs. Let me answer that. I believe that I can give 
you this very briefly. The State wants to supervise or have control 
— S certain section of that State and not the rest; is not that 
right 

Mr. Garceavu. Under the agreement, we negotiate with the State 
on counties where they are going to do the investigating under our 
formal State agreement. The reason for that is to bring the effect of 
our Federal enforcement through those State investigators where they 
see the need with respect to their state laws or trial leben and minimum 
rates applying to women and children in Minnesota, so the State 
investigators make investigations under the Wage and Hour Act and 
also under that law in those sections only. We have always had a 
partial State agreement, or back to 1939 or 1940, with the State of 
Minnesota, on that basis. 

At the time we had a regional office in Minneapolis the State oper- 
ated through that regional office, but when the regional office was 
abolished in Minneapolis in 1947, the State requested us to run their 
agreement through Washington rather than going through Chicago. 
It was originally at their request. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any advantage in that? 

Mr. Garcnrav. I do not see any advantage or any particular dis- 
advantage. We have a Federal person that operates almost entirely 
the same as the regional operating official. He has the same instruc- 
tions and we maintain the same control. 

Mr. McComs. I do not believe we would save any money, and [ 
am sure you are interested in that. 

a Dopson. We reimburse the State for what work it does for us 
there. 

Mr. Bussey. It seems rather peculiar. Do you have any other 
situations like that? 

Mr. Garceav. No. That is the only one, and it is at the request 
of the State industrial commission that the agreement be entered into 
in that fashion. It is just an isolated situation that we have in our 
organization. 

Mr. Bussey. It does seem to me if these activities were consoli- 
dated it would certainly be better than having two offices right 
across the river from each other. ; 

Mr. Garceav. We have always had an office in both cities. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not doubt that a bit, but that is no reason it 
should be continued that way. For all geographical purposes the 
two cities are one. It would be just as reasonable to have an office 
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on the south side of Chicago and another on the north side of Chicago. 
We have a river there that divides the city between north and south. 

Mr. Garceav. The only reason is that the State capital is St. Paul, 
and it happens the agreement is with them, and they furnish office 
space in the State office building for a portion of our equipment. 

here is a stenographer there. 

Mr. McComs. That is a field office. 

Mr. Bussey. I would not say that office space for one man and a 
stenographer, is very much office space. I do not believe the State 
of Minnesota w ould brag too much about what they are contributing 
in that respect. 

Mr. McComs. I would like to make this remark: I think if we 
look into it, which we will do, that we have this agreement with the 
State. It is our experience from the past it is not too satisfactory 
operating under State agreements. We accept this and we have it, 
and I would say now, until I study it, I would hesitate taking that 
work away from the other city and putting it over with the State. 
We would have to cancel with the State and they would object and 
would say, ‘‘We want to do this” and we would have the problem. 

Mr. Bussey. I am not attempting to make a recommendation as to 
what should be done, but it is worthy of checking to see if that kind of 
an operation is the most effective and economical. 

Mr. McComs. I fully agree, and I will look into it. 

Mr. Bussey. If there are no further questions, the committee will 
stand adjourned. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 11, 1954. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 


WITNESSES 


GUY FARMER, CHAIRMAN 

GEORGE J. BOTT, GENERAL COUNSEL 

ARTHUR H. LANG, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 
CLARENCE 8. WRIGHT, BUDGET OFFICER 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources... 


Appropriation or estimate. $9, 125, 000 
1,377 200 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation 9, 004, 903 | | 9,125, 200 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings . —101, 936 | —94, 078 


Obligations incurred : 8, 902, 967 | 9, 031, 122 


Norte.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal 
property (40 U. 8. ©, 481 (¢)). 


7 
| $8, 700, 000 eal 
100 
| 700, 100 
| 8,700, 100 
| 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actua] | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
1. Field investigation of cases and informal] disposition or 
preparation for formal processing... $5, 031, 534 $5, 009, 851 $4, 
2. Trial examiner hearing of unfair her practice cases. - on 701, 161 739, 894 35, 685 
3. Board adjudication of cases... -.............-.---..---...---- 1, 151, 549 1, 186, 123 1, 129, 919 
4. Securing of compliance with Board orders, including en- 
forcement through court orders__................-...---.- 2, 018, 723 2, 095, 254 2, 088, 402 
8, 902, 967 9, 031, 122 8, 700, 100 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions__.................-..--- 1, 382 1,361 1, 215 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................... 11 3 3 
Average number of all 1, 294 1, 282 1, 198 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
01 Personal services: 
$7, 208, 365 $7, 406, 135 $7, 092, 264 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__............--- 29, 000 29, 100 27, 250 
Payments above basic rates..........................- 47,311 18, 112 16, 586 
Total personal services... ..............-.-.-------- 7, 327, 754 7, 464, 047 7, 146, 800 
582, 252 550, 650 523, 500 
03 Transportation of things. 20, 869 17, 600 20, 200 
04 Communication services. ___. 244, 216 253, 000 248, 500 
05 Rents and utility services ___- 15, 811 16, 600 14, 100 
06 Printing and reproduction... 276, 475 249, 200 347, 100 
07 Other contractual services _-.............-..-..-.------.-- 261,370 272, 000 266, 750 
Services performed by other agencies_.................-- 4, 869 96, 850 28, 650 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 10, 040 
15 Taxes and assessments_.-.-...... * 10, 57: 9, 500 10, 800 
8, 902, 967 9, 031, 122 8, 700, 100 
Analysis of expenditures 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year..................--..-- $628, 516 $864, 311 $770, 233 
Obligations incurred during the year__.........-...-.-..-.-.-- 8, 902, 967 9, 031, 122 8, 700, 100 
9, 531, 483 9, 895, 433 9, 470, 333 
Deduct: 
Adjustment in obligations of prior 
Obligated balance carried to certified claims account ______ 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year..................... 864, 311 770, 233 520, 233 
8, 653, 658 9, 125, 000 8, 950, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out Gf current authorisations. ....<<-<.................... 8, 090, 354 8, 280, 000 8, 200, 000 
Out of prior authorizations.__................-......--.-.- 563, 845, 000 750, 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. 
We have before us for consideration this moaning 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1955 for the National L 


oar 


the requested 
abor Re 


ations 


Mr. ‘Farmer, we are very happy to welcome you to this committee. 
As is customary on the first appearance of a new head of a department, 
bureau, or independent agency, we would appreciate it if you would 
give the committee just a brief sketch of your background. 


SIS 
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BACKGROUND OF BOARD CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Farmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Guy Farmer. I am 41 years old. I was born in 
Wythe County, Va. _I lived in Virginia and later West Virginia, and 
subsequently in the District of Columbia. 

I went to public school in Virginia and West Virginia and to the 
University of West Virginia, where I graduated in 1936 from the 
school of law. I spent a year ‘studyi ing in Oxford University, England. 

I returned to this country in 1937. I spent a short time in private 
practice, and subsequently 7% years with this agency that I am now 
the chairman of. During that time I held various legal positions with 
the Board, the latest being the Associate General Counsel ef the 
Board. 

I left the Board in 1945 and went into private practice with the 
law firm of Steptoe & Johnson in Washington, D. C. 

After 7% years in private practice, during which time I specialized 
in labor law, I returned to the Board in July of last year as chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, Mr. Farmer. We will now hear your 
general statement. 


COMPARISON OF 1955 APPROPRIATION REQUEST WITH PRIOR YEARS 


Mr. Farmer. The appropriation for fiscal year 1953 was $9 million 
and for fiscal year 1954, $9,125,000. The 1955 appropriation request 
is for $8,700,000. 

The following is a tabulation of the President’s original appropria- 
tion requests for the National Labor Relations Board beginning with 
the first full fiscal year of the Labor-Management Relations Act of 
1947. These original requests have been adjusted for all subsequent 
major changes in pay scales now in effect in order to provide a com- 
parison with the present request. 


Approximate 
adjustments | President’s 
| for changes in | original request 
pay scales | adjusted for pay 
| subsequently | scale changes 
| enacted 


President’s 
Fiscal year original 
request ! 


1949___ } $9, 400, 000 $1, 507, 000 $10, 907, 000 
1950__. . oes 9, 000, 000 828, 000 | 9, 828, 000 
8, 615, 000 550, 000 9, 165, 000 
8, 582. 500 575, 000 | 9, 175, 000 
9, 800, 000 | 9, 800, 000 


1 Excludes requests. 
2 Analysis of additional adjustments is as follows: 


| P of | Classification Pay act of 
Fiscal year Bee | act of 1949 1951 
231, 900 | 596, 100 


3 This was the request submitted by President Truman; the Agency’s revised estimate approved by 
President Eisenhower was for $9,500,000. 


|| 
| 
| 
| 
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The foregoing table is adjusted for increases in the Federal pay 
scale only and makes no allowance for such factors as increases in 
the rates for travel, telephone, printing, and stenographic reporting 
costs. However, with only this partial adjustment it is readily 
apparent that no original appropriation request (submitted by the 
President to the Congress since the first full fiscal year under the 
Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947) has been as low as the 
present request for fiscal year 1955. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS ACCOMPLISHED DURING FISCAL YEAR 1954 


Out of an appropriation of $9,125,000 for the current fiscal year, 
the Agency estimates that it will save approximately $348,000. 
However, the estimated cost of two items, the present security 
program ($136,030) and penalty mail ($32,000) totaling approximately 
$168,000 will have to be absorbed out of these savings. The esti- 
mated net result is that approximately $180,000 of the present 
appropriation will not be required. 

o accomplish these savings the Agency critically reviewed its 
employment needs and tightened the controls on the use of funds for 
miscellaneous expenses. This critical evaluation of potential areas 
of savings will continue and the Congress can be assured that any 
additional savings developing from this review will be returned to 
the Treasury. A more detailed explanation of this is provided in the 
Agency’s justifications. 


WORK PLAN FOR FISCAL YEAR 1955 


The 1955 appropriation request for the National Labor Relations 

Board makes no dieaaas for possible legislative changes. 
The request is based on a plan which should enable the Agency to 
handle slightly more work than was processed in fiscal year 1953. 
During fiscal 1953 the rate of production per employee for handling 
cases was among the highest the Agency ever achieved. However, 
for fiscal year 1955 the National Labor Relations Board estimates 
that it can produce a slightly greater volume of work with approxi- 
mately 7 percent less employment. 

The Agency believes that it will be able to continue the plan started 
in fiseal 1953 to reduce the size of its pending workload. Just prior 
to fiscal year 1953, the pending workload had reached such a high 
level that cases were seriously delayed while waiting in line to be 
processed. 

The best statistical benchmark at which the Agency’s accomplish- 
ments in reduction of pending workload as well as improved case- 
handling procedures can be measured is in the average time required 
to process cases. The following table compares recent experience 
with the goal for fiscal year 1955 on the time required to process cases 
from filing to Board decision. 
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[In days} 


Unfair labor Representa- 
practice cases | tion cases 


July-December 1951 406 114 


July-December 1952 521 | 69 
350 | 60 
July-December 1953 | 308 64 


POLICY QUESTIONS BEFORE THE PRESENT BOARD 


Since July 1953 three new members have been appointed to fill 
— on the five-man Board. With this much change in the 

oard, it has been necessary to reexamine the prior Board’s policies 
that fall within the area of discretion or statutory interpretation. 

During the last 3 to 4 months when the fifth position of Board 
member has been vacant, certain important policy considerations 
have had to be deferred. However, certain decisions have been made 
reversing decisions of the prior Board on such subjects as (1) free 
speech and the reciprocating requirements previously placed on the 
employer; (2) the privileges resulting under a union-shop clause; (3) 
the previous distinction between “participants” and ‘‘nonparticipants” 
in an illegal strike; and (4) the right of employers to bring economic 

ressure upon the union or his employees in order to protect the 
ormer against certain forms of extreme and unjust strike techniques. 

Several other areas of decision are not being reexamined by the 
present Board. Among the more important areas that will result 
in decisions in the near future are (1) the application of those sections 
of the act concerned with secondary strikes and boycotts; (2) the 
extremely difficult problem of craft severance; and (3) the general 
problem of this Agency’s jurisdiction and need for accepting cases 
that are small and essentially local in character. 

Mr. Bussey. Your request for the fiscal year 1955 is $8,700,000, 
which is a reduction of $425,000 from the 1954 appropriation; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Farmer. That is correct. 

I may say thit this, I believe, when adjusted to pay scale changes— 
is the smallest appropriation requested for this agency since the 
first full year of Taft-Hartley in 1949. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED IN 1954 


Mr. Bussey. Frankly, Mr. Farmer, I think the National Labor 
Relations Board uvder your guidance is to be congratulated, because 
this is the first agency that has come before this committee to say that 
they were saving enough money out of the 1954 appropriation not 
only to absorb added cost, but also to turn money back to the 
Treasury. 

Mr. Farmer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Has that in any way hurt the operations of the 
Board? 

Mr. Farmer. No, Mr. Chairman, I do not think so. I think our 
productivity is higher than ever before. 
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REDUCTION IN TIME PER CASE 


Mr. Bussey. One of the things that I am pleased with most in 
regard to your general statement to the committee is the substantial 
reductions in time spent per case. I would naturally assume that 
plays a big part in effecting these savings. 

Mr. Farmer. That is correct, sir, and most of the credit for that 
must be given to the General Counsel, because most of that saving of 
time is reflected in his part of the Board’s operation. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that it would be of interest to the committee 
and to the Congress as well if someone would elaborate just a little 
bit on just how these time reductions were made possible. 

Mae 3 Farmer. Yes. I think that Mr. Bott can answer that better 
than lL. 

Mr. Borvr. I would be glad to say a few words, Mr. Chairman. 

First, | want to amend Mr. Farmer’s statement—not to be putting 
on an Alphonse-Gaston act—by saying that the Board itself in its 
decisional processes did make some considerable time savings in the 
last fiscal year, as I recall. We judge the length of time it takes to 
process a case from filing of the case in the regional office all the way 
up through the Board’s decision, so savings were made there. 

It is true considerable improvement was made in the regional office 
handling of cases. I think that I can best describe it in broad terms. 
I think it was a change in emphasis in the way of handling a case, a 
change in attitude, bringing home to the people that our reputation 
depended in great part on how fast we handled the labor dispute as 
well as how well we handled it. 

In short, about 2% years ago, we set up a committee of field people, 
operating people, who knew the problems and knew the business, to 
examine, first, the election cases which, from one point of view, are the 
most important cases in the office to the parties because unless you 
have an election within a reasonable time there is not much point in 
having one. 

This committee was instructed, as I testified before the Labor Com- 
mittee, to consider none of our operating procedures as being sacred; 
to take a new look at the full picture and make any recommendations 
they thought were wise. 

We did make changes in the handling of representation cases. We 
use the telephone more to call the employer and ask him if he is 
willing to agree to a consent election. We have cut out considerable 
paper reporting. We have used investigators to hold hearings in 
some cases rather than lawyers. 

These investigators were familiar with the cases and therefore could 
hold them faster. The result in that field of election cases I think 
was startling in the first year. We cut down the investigating time 
of an election case from about 41 days to 4 days in a period of a year. 

Then I took the same committee and changed its membership 
slightly to get more lawyers on it and we worked then on the investi- 
gation of unfair labor practice cases. In that field, not to belabor it 
too much, we used the technique of having the investigator make an 
oral report to his regional director and the chief law officer in the 
office after he had finished his investigation. He would have his 
affidavits with him. He would make an oral report. They would 
have sort of an agenda in committee meetings and would decide there 
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whether the case had no merit or if there was probable cause that a 
violation had taken place. Then they could get ready to issue their 
complaint. That cut out a psychological or a human block in the 
process. If vou have to wait for a man to write up a case and make 
his long final report, he usually writes it up when convenient. Right 
at that point we saved 60 to 90 days. 

I will sum it up by saying that the changes in the results were 
based on attitude and changes in operating procedures, and a careful 
scrutiny of what the people were doing, plus the usual techniques 
you would use in private industry in having sort of a box score on 
each regional office. 

Statistics were sent out to all regional offices showing what the 
other offices were doing. That is psychological. You get the men 
to work a little faster. That is about it from a thumbnail sketch. 


OTHER METHODS OF REDUCING COSTS 
Mr. Bussey. Is there anything else that comes to your mind that 
has helped in making these savings? 

Mr. Farmer. I think on the savings for this fiscal year it was again 
largely due to the fact that from the very first day of the year we were 
budget conscious and determined we would save money wherever we 
could. That was a cooperative effort between the Board and General 
Counsel, working with our budget officer, all trying to cut down 
expenses. 

For example, on our printed Board volumes—and we turn out a 
lot of decisions and a lot of volumes—that we were having printed by 
the ordinary printing process, we found that by the use of an offset 
printing process, which is just as satisfactory, we could save $30,000 
or $40,000 on that one item alone. We instituted controls over long- 
distance telephone calls, over travel and miscellaneous expenses, and 
in those areas we are tightening up, and at the same time without 
going so far as to stultify our operations. 

We found that we could make savings here and there, and they 
began to mount up to a fair amount of money. We have not finished 
that process yet. 

As an example, we are looking into the possibility of using this 
system of offset printing on our briefs in court. That is a rather 
long-range project because it requires the cooperation of the courts 
themselves, but if that is successful we will again achieve a saving of 
an even greater amount than the $40,000 on the printing of the Board 
volumes. 

I think again it is largely a question of being conscious of the 
problem and trying on a day-to-day basis to save some money wher- 
ever we can. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Bussey. At this point in the record we will insert pages 6, 7> 
8, and 9 of the justifications. 
(The material referred to follows: ) 


Il]. Antictpatep WorkKLOAD av Masor STAGES OF THE AGENCY’S OPERATIONS 


The National Labor Relaticns Board operates on a production-line basis. The 
processing of complaint -tvpe cases involves 4 major stages and 4 major organi- 
zations! units; the processing of representation-tvpe and union-shop deauthori- 
zation cases, only 2 stages and 2 ot the 4 major organizational segments. 
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The basic workload for each of the major organization groups develops as 
follows: 

A. For the regional offices —All cases filed with the Agency are filed initially with 
the appropriate region and constitute a part of the Regional Office caseload. The 
workload figures appear on the following page. 


Workload for regional offices 


Present revised estimate 


Actual 
case 


etabe Estimated case | Estimated cases 
Type of case oa intake to be processed 
through 
Novem- | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiseal | Fiscal 
ber 1953 | year year year year 
1954 1955 1954 1955 


Charges of employer unfair labor practices under 
sec. 8 (a) 4, 630 , 84 4, 540 

Charges of union unfair labor practices under sec. 
8 (b) (1), (2), (3), (5), () 810 

Charges of wr, unfair labor practices under sec. 
8 (b) (4) (A), (B), (C). These cases require the 
securing of mandatory injunctions under provi- 
sions of sec. 10 (1)____. 

Charges of union unfair labor practices inv volving 
jurisdictional] disputes under sec. 8 (b) (4) (D)__- 


Total, complaint-type cases 


Employees or unions petitions for certification 
under sec, 9 (ec) (1) (A) (i) 
titions for certification under sec. 
9 (ce) (1) 
ee for decertification under sec. 9 (¢) (1) (A) 


Total, representation-type cases 


Subtotal, complaint- and representation- 


Petitions for deauthorization of union shop under 
sec. 9 (e) (2) 51 


Grand total 14, 853 | 15,150 | 15,060 | 15,729 | 15, 060 


B. For the Division of Trial Examiners.—Intake for the division is based upon 
complaints issued by regional offices for those unfair labor practice cases which 
require hearings before trial examiners. Most of these cases (approximately 63 
percent) will require an intermediate report and subsequent referral to the board 
members. The workload figures are as follows: 

Case intake (complaints issued by regional offices) : 


Actual, December 1952 through November 1953 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1955 
Cases processed (intermediate reports issued by trial examiners) : 
Actual, December 1952 through November 1953 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1955 


C. For the Office of Board Members. —The basic workload for this group consists 
of: (1) Those trial examiners’ intermediate reports in unfair labor practice cases 
which require a decision by the Board; (2) those contested representation-type 
cases which are referred to the Board from regional offices for formal decision. 
The workload figures for this group are as follows: 


| | 
Cc 
| 

Symbol 

used to ‘i 
desig- 

nate 
type of P 
case 
a 
] 
CA € 
CB 7 
cc 
cD ‘ 

5,004) 5,600 | 5,600| 6,009| 5,000 

RM 8,059 | 8,260 | 8,260] 8,520 8, 260 

RD 561 520 520 520 520 

488 480 480 480 480 

0,108 | 9,200 | 9,200 | 9,520| 9, 200 
| 15,950 | 24,800 | 15,520 | 14,500 

UD 

| 


| Unfair labor | 


Case intake: 

Actual, December 1952 through November 1953 

Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954 

Cases processed: 

Actual, December 1952 through November 1953 

Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954 

Revised estimate, fiscal year 1955 


D. For the Division of Law.—The most time-consuming function of this Division 
involves the seeking of enforcement of Board orders in the circuit courts of appeals 
and in the Supreme Court. This function is performed by the Enforcement 
Branch with assistance of the Managing Attorney’s Branch. Its basic work- 
load consists of those Board decisions in unfair labor practice cases with which 
compliance cannot be secured voluntarily, so that enforcement litigation is 
necessary. The workload figures are as follows: 


Referrals requiring circuit court action: 
Actual, December 1952 through November 1953- 222 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954 219 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1955_______ 231 
Cases processed (briefs filed with the circuit court of . appe als): 
Actual, December 1952 through November 1953 187 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1954 219 
Revised estimate, fiscal year 1955______- sar 308 


BREAKDOWN OF CASELOAD BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 


Mr. Bussey. On page 7 of the justifications I note that you have a 

and total of 14,853 actual case intake from December 1952, through 
November 1953. 

Do you have a breakdown to show how many of these cases involved 
less than 100 employees? 

Mr. Farmer. I do not believe we have any breakdown on that 
basis. We do have a breakdown on another numerical basis. 

Mr. Bussey. What basis is that? 

Mr. Farmer. We have a breakdown based upon the number of 
employees in a plant. It would not be the same as the number 
employed by the employer. He might have other plants. We do 
have a breakdown as to the number employed in a particular plant. 
On the basis of 14 or less we have that information, and also on the 
basis of 15 or more. That is a much smaller number than the one 
you suggested, but we do have that breakdown. 

Mr. Bussey. I had in mind particularly cases that involved less 
than 100, and was going to ask also for the number of cases that 
involved less than 25. 

Mr. Farmer. We have it on the basis of cases involving 14 or less. 

Mr. Bussey. Let us put that table in the record at this point so 
iat we will have some indication of the number that involve relatively 
few employees. 

(The table requested is as follows:) 


Representa- 
practice tion type ; 
cases cases 
463 | 2, 015 
300 1, 961 
371 1, 908 ; 
334 1, 869 
300 1, 961 
404 1, 998 
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Analysis of cases filed with the National Labor Relations Board during fiscal year 1953 


Number of unfair labor practice 
cases filed 


ake Involving | Involvi 
sym nvolving | Involving 
plants with! jplants with 
14orless | 15 or more filed J 
employees | 
“CA” | Charges of unfair labor practices against an employer 
654 3, 755 4, 409 
“CB” Charges of unfair labor practices against a union under | 
sec. 8 (b) (1), (2), (3), 88 722 810 
“CC” | Charges of unfair labor Practices agalnst a union under 
see. 8 (b) (4) (A), (B), (C : 39 140 179 
“CD” | Charges of unfair labor sieciines ‘against a union under | 
Total unfair labor practice 786 4, 683 5, 469 


Number of representation cases filed 


Involving a/Involving a| 
collective- | collective- Total 
bargaining | bargaining FB a 
unit of 10 | unit of 11 | filed 
or less em- jor more em-, 
ployees ployees 
“RC” | Employees or unions petivions for certification of a col- 
lective bargaining representative under sec. 9 (c) (1) 
“RM” | Employers petitions for certification of a eave bar- 
gaining representative under sec. 9 (c) (1) (B)__-._-_-- 129 389 518 
“RD” | Petitions for decertification of a ewes iously certified or 
currently recognized collective-bargaining representa- 
tive under sec. 9 (c) (1) (A) (fi)......-.------.-..------ 115 369 484 
Total, representation cases-..........-....--..-.-- 2, 347 6, 896 | 9, 243 


Mr. Farmer. This breakdown is divided into two parts. The 
first half deals with the unfair labor practices and the second half with 
the representation, or election, cases. The election cases or repre- 
sentation cases are broken down on the basis of 10 or fewer employees 
in the bargaining unit. 

I would like to explain for the record that this does not necessarily 
reflect the number of employees in the plant because the bargaining 
unit may be just a craft unit—electricians or pipefitters—and would 
not include all the employees in the plant. 

This would not give you an accurate figure as to the number of 
cases involving plants with 10 or less employees. Our figures are 
in terms of the cases that come before us and they involve bargaining 
units which are frequently smaller than the total number of employees 
in the plant itself. 

Mr. Bussey. Those small units do involve other employees in a 
labor dispute? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. 


POLICY RE SMALL CASES OF LOCAL NATURE 


Mr. Bussey. What can the Board do to cut down the number of 
cases handled, that involve a relatively small number of employees, 
and which are primarily of local importance? 
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Mr. Farmer. The Board at the present time is operating pretty 
much under the jurisdictional plan that was instituted in 1950. That 
plan is pretty far-reaching and frequently extends to cover a case 
involving perhaps only 2 or 3 employees. Now, it is the stated 
intention of some of the members of the Board, including myself, to 
reevaluate and reexamine that plan for the purpose of determining 
whether or not we can devise a plan that will eliminate from our 
jurisdiction some of these smaller cases. That will require considera- 
tion by our full Board, which we just now have in operation, and will 
require action by the Board itself. Where we will come out on that 
will depend on the attitude of the majority of the Board members. 

We do have the legal right, to answer your second question, to 

lace some reasonable limit on what we will assert jurisdiction over. 
hat is pretty well established. Just where we will come out I could 
not say at this point. We do have the intention of reexamining that 
jurisdictional plan. 
BACKLOG 


Mr. Bussey. How does your current backlog of work compare with 
a year ago? 

Mr. Farmer. To give you a comparative figure of the total com- 
plaint and representation cases, today we have a total of 4,167, where- 
as a year ago we had a total of 4,758. 


EFFECT OF PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO ACT ON WORKLOAD 


Mr. Bussey. We all appreciate that no individual can predict what 
the Congress will do, but let us assume that Congress should adopt the 
administration’s proposals for amending the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947. Have you made any determination as to 
what effect that might have on the workload of the National Labor 
Relations Board? 

Mr. Farmer. We have not made a statistical analysis. 

Mr. Bussey. What is your best judgment? 

Mr. Farmer. I think none of the proposed amendments would 
have very much impact on our workload except the one proposal for 
strike votes. If that proposal is passed that would have a tremendous 
impact on the Agency. It would entail a considerable expense. IJt 
would certainly involve our coming back here for a supplemental 
appropriation because we made po provision for that in these current 
estimates. That would be a highly expensive operation. 


NEW YORK DOCK STRIKE 


Mr. Bussey. Last December I read in the press about the National 
Labor Relations Board doing some work in regard to the strike at 
the port of New York. Would you explain to the committee just 
what the Board did in that dock strike? 

Mr. Farmer. I would be glad to. We were pretty deeply, and still 
are, in that dock situation in several respects, all under the statutory 
obligations which we have. 

Our first connection with that was in connection with the emergence 

unction which the President got through the Attorney Cinerel. 


inj 
That is under the emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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Our connection with those provisions is simply the administerial task 
of conducting the strike ballot on the employer’s last offer. Under 
those emergency provisions the last step that is taken before the dis- 
pute is certified to Congress by the President is the conduct of a poll, 
a vote, a secret ballot, among the employees as to whether or not 
they want to accept the emplover’s last. offer 

That is a duty which is imposed upon us under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. In this particular case we first got into it because we were 
making some preliminary preparations to hold that strike vote. 
However, we determined on the basis of the report made by the fact- 
finding board that it would not be necessary or proper for us to conduct 
a last-offer ballot there; therefore, we pulled out of that and we did 
not conduct that ballot. Had we done it, it would have had to be 
held all up and down the east coast and probably would have cost 
$50,000 or more. We were not anxious to hold that ballot, and based 
on the finding of the factfinding board, we determined we would not 
hold it. Nobody was displeased about that. I think that the parties 
were all pleased that we did not conduct that ballot. 

We got into that situation again when the A. F. of L. union, 1 of 
the 2 competing unions, filed a petition for an election. The employer 
also filed a petition. We held a hearing and directed an election. 
We held an election which was inconclusive in its results. Objections 
were filed and we are now in the process of holding a hearing to deter- 
mine whether to set that election aside or certify the results. That 
hearing is going on now in New York. 

At the same time, there were unfair labor practice charges filed 
against the employers by the A. F. of L. That comes in Mr. Bott’s 
department. He is investigating those charges. He has issued 1 
complaint, or 2. 

Mr. Borr. We issued two complaints. 

Mr. Farmer. We have gotten two injunctions, and Mr. Bott is now 
in the process of continuing investigation of that case. It is a very 
difficult labor situation and we have been in it and will continue to be 
in it until it is cleaned up. 

Mr. Focarry. Concerning this longshoremen’s dispute, there are 
many people that think the National Fates Relations Board has not 
moved as fast as they could have. Many newspapers have written 
editorials to that effect, including newspapers in my own State of 
Rhode Island. Has that been brought to your attention? There 
was | in the Providence Journal and also 1 in the Evening Bulletin 
just 2 or 3 days ago. 

Mr. Farmer. We have been accused in that case of moving too 
fast and also of not moving fast enough. 

I might point out, the factfinding board reported that the underly- 
ing issue in this emergency was the representation question pending 
before the Board, and said this dispute could not be resolved until 
we held an election. Now, we moved pretty fast there. We held 
the election. We were criticised rather severely for doing that by 
some sources who felt that the election should be delayed. However, 
there was no strike, which everybody anticipated would occur. There 
was no strike at that time, which was just before Christmas. 

Now, after the election was held, there were serious charges made 
by the losing union, and also by various other people, including the 
State of New York, that the election was not held in an atmosphere 
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of freedom; that there was intimidation of voters by hoodlums and 
— and other people on the waterfront. 

Our Director in New York investigated those objections and he 
found they raised substantial issues. We had no choice then, based 
upon that report, but to hold a hearing on those objections. 

The hearing is now in progress. We cannot make another move 
in the case until the record is complete because we have to decide 
on the basis of that hearing whether to set it aside or sustain it. 

Mr. Foearry. When was the election held? 

Mr. Farmer. The election was held on the 22d or 23d of December. 

Mr. Foaarry. So, nearly 3 months after the election was held no 
determination has been rendered by the Board? 

Mr. Farmer. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. What happened at the election? 

Mr. Farmer. Do you mean the results? 

Mr. Foaarrty. The results. 

Mr. Farmer. I do not have the exact figures. 

Mr. Focartry. Can you not just estimate? You can supply the 
exact figures later. 

Mr. Farmer. I can tell you how it came out. The ILA Independent 
had the plurality of the votes. 

Mr. Foacarty. By how many? 

Mr. Borr. I would have to guess, but I would say about 1,500. 
(The Independent’s plurality was exactly 1,492, before consideration 
of the challenged ballots. ) 

Mr. Farmer. A plurality of about 1,500. 

Mr. Borr. But there was a substantial number of challenged ballots 
which made the election inconclusive. There were thousands of 
challenged ballots. (Actually, there are 4,405 challenged ballots, 
including 41 for United Fruit Co. employees mentioned subsequently. ) 

Mr. Fogarty. Three or four thousand, as | remember it. 

Mr. Farmer. There was another defect in the election in that about 
800 or 1,000 employees of the United Fruit Co., which was not one 
of the members of the association, were put on the eligibility list by 
the employer, presumably by mistake, and many of those people 
voted without challenge, and their ballots were, of course, then con- 
fused with the other ballots and that also cast doubt on the validity 
of the election. (Of the United Fruit Co. employees erroneously on 
the eligibility list, 755 voted without challenge and 41 were challenged 
at the polls.) 

Mr. Focarty. Tell us some of the steps that were taken as soon 
as the election was held and the count was determined. What was 
the first thing that happened? Who objected to the vote? 

Mr. Farmer. The A. F. of L. union objected to the results of the 
vote. They claimed that it was not a fair election. 

Then the procedures follow our published rules, and we cannot 
shortcut those procedures. They are provided in our rules and 
regulations themselves. When objections like that are filed, they 
must be investigated. These objections were investigated by the 
Regional Director, Mr. Douds, in New York. 

Then again, under the rules, he issued his report on the objections. 


Mr. Foaarrty. Is there anything in the rules or the regulations 
that says that he should make an investigation on the day following 
and report back within 3 days, or 5 days, or 6 weeks, or 6 months? 
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Mr. Farmer. No, there are no time limits on that. 
Mr. Focarry. How long did it take him to make his preliminary 
investigation. The election was held on the 23d of December. 

Mr. Borr. Let me tell you the procedure first. 

The losing union, or any objector, any party to an election, has 5 
legal days within which to file objection. That means 7 calendar 
days under the law, so they took the whole length of time to file objec- 
tions. There goes a week. Remember now, there were not only 
objections to the election but there were these thousands of chal- 
lenged ballots. Under our rules, since it is an inconclusive election, 
the Regional Director has to investigate the objections to the election 
and the challenged ballots. 

He started his investigation probably around the 5th or 6th of 
January, and | think he had a report into the Board around the Ist 
of February. He had to investigate every pier in New York, in 
metropolitan New York, Jersey, and Brooklyn, because of the alle- 
gations of violence, fraud, intimidation, and company interference 
allegations. We had a crew investigating those objections to find 
out whether they raised any real substantial issues; in other words, 
in simple terms, whether there was anything to the objections. We 
had a crew of men, many of them, doing that. We also had another 
group of men in the office checking these challenged ballots to see 
whether they were real honest challenges. In other words, we spent 
all the efforts we could and used all the people we could to do that 
thing as fast as we could. 

We had to investigate both because we did not know whether we 
would end up with a finding that the objections had merit. If they 
did not have merit, then the Board would have to rule on the chal- 
——— so we did both jobs and submitted the whole report to the 

oard. 

I am guessing now, but that was around February 1. I think that 
it took us 3 weeks, maybe 4, to get the full investigation. 

The reason you have to make the investigation is to determine 
whether or not it raises the question about the election. Only the 
Board could decide that on the basis of our report to them. The 
Board did decide after a week or 10 days that it did raise issues, and 
then under the law you have to give the parties a hearing on the issues 
raised by your objections. That hearing is presently going on in 
New York. 

Mr. Focarry. Is there anything in the rules or regulations that 
says you shall give these parties a hearing within the specified time? 

Mr, Farmer. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is within the discretion of the Board. You 
could wait a week or 6 months, if you wanted to? 

Mr. Farmer. That is right. We did not wait actually. As soon 
as we got the report from Mr. Douds we considered it immediately, 
and within a matter of a few days we directed the hearing in the case. 

Mr. Focartry. When was the hearing started? It has been going 
on about 2 weeks? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes; at least 2 weeks. 

Mr. Fogarty. When do you anticipate that this hearing will be 
concluded? 

Mr. Borr. I heard yesterday that the A. F. of L. was about ready 
to close its case this week. They have put on all of their evidence. 
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The Governor’s representative up there wants to put something in, I 
understand. It may take a couple of days. The ILA independent 
will have a chance to rebut that evidence if they have any rebuttal, 
and the employer is a party to the proceeding too, and if they want to 
put in evidence they have the right to do it, and I assume they will. 

This is just a loose guess, but a couple of weeks more may go by in 
that hearing. 

Mr. Focarry. After that, what will be the next step? 

Mr. Farmer. The hearing officer will prepare a report and with 
the record it will come back to us, and we will determine on the basis 
of that whether to sustain the results of that first election, or whether 
to set it aside because of interference. 

Mr. Fogarty. You mean you have only one decision to make, 
either to sustain it or set it aside? Do you take into consideration the 
ballots objected to and the objections raised by the State of New 
York? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes; we consider all those things in determining this 
one issue, actually whether to certify the results of this election— 
and that would include decisions on the challenged ballots—or whether 
to set it aside because of the objections that were filed. 

Mr. Focarry. Then you will do one of only two things—you will 
either certify the election, or set it aside; is that right? 

Mr. Farmer. Those are the only two choices that we have. 

Mr. Fogarty. When do you think that will take place? It will be 
an estimate, | know. 

Mr. Farmer. Well, we are prepared to give that case priority, which 
we have done all the way through. As soon as the hearing officer's 
report and the record can be read and analyzed—-and we are getting 
a daily copy of the record and keeping up with it as it goes along 
we do not expect to take very much time on it—just enough time to 
do the job. 

Mr. Fo@artry. You say that the State of New York has filed 
objections? 

Mr. Farmer. Not officially. They are not an official party, but 
they have, as you have probably noticed in the newspapers, taken 
an active interest in this all the way through because of its connec- 
tion with their program, together with the State of New Jersey, to 
clean up the crime and racketeering on the waterfront. They asked 
leave to intervene in the proceedings. We let them come in, not as 
a party but more asa friend of the Board, to supply whatever relative 
information they might have. 

Mr. Fogarty. What part has the Federal Government played in 
trying to straighten this dispute out? 

Mr. Farmer. Do you mean the overall dispute now? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Farmer. The President stepped in early, as you know, last 
fall, and got a Taft-Hartley injunction. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Farmer. That remained in effect until 2 days after we held 
the election—1 or 2 days—and then it expired because of the pro- 
visions of the law itself, which put an 80-day limit on those injunctions. 
Since then, as far as I know, nothing more has been done except what 
has been through Mr. Bott’s office. Recently he stepped in and got 
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i injunction against some secondary activity that was going on up 
ere. 

Mr. Fogarty. What happened in that 80-day stay? Was anything 
accomplished in that 80-day period? 

Mr. Farmer. Toward settling the basic dispute? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 

Mr. Farmer. Nothing other than our election which did not 
resolve it, because the election itself is unresolved. 

Mr. Fogarry. You talked about not holding a ballot at the 
beginning. 

r. Farmer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Farmer. Under the emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act there is a provision for the President to declare an emergency 
and have the Attorney General get the injunction. That is the first 
step. 

Mr. Focarry. Yes, which he did. 

Mr. Farmer. Which he did. Then the factfinding board, which 
is provided for, met to make findings as to what the issues were in 
the dispute, which they did. 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Farmer. I assume during that period the Mediation Service was 
in there attempting to mediate this dispute. That would be Mr. 
McCoy’s agency. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not think they were. 

Mr. Farmer. Perhaps they were not. I think that is contem- 
plated under these provisions of Taft-Hartley—that this be a cooling- 
off period during which efforts will be made by those concerned to try 
to settle the dispute. 

We held the election during that period, which brought considerable 
criticism on us by those who felt we should delay the election until 
some later date, but we felt we had to hold the election because that 
was certified by the factfinding board as being the underlying issue in 
the dispute. 

Mr. Focarry. You are talking about the election of December 23? 

Mr. Farmer. That is a representation election. Now, the final 
step under those provisions in Taft-Hartley provides for the holding 
of a vote on whether the employees who have wanted to go on strike 
and have been enjoined, whether they want to accept the last offer 
made to them by the employers. In this case there had been an offer 
of some kind made before the strike; a contract offer to the old ILA, 
the independent. 

However, the factfinding board reported to the President that 
there was in effect no last offer on which a ballot could be taken. 
That was because they said in effect—there are two unions here, 
each claiming to represent these employees, and there is nobody who 
can accept the offer even if the employees voted in favor of it, so it 
would be a useless thing to spend the money and take the time. 

Mr. Focarry. The factfinding board said that? 

Mr. Farmer. In effect that is what they said, and we accepted 
that finding and issued a ruling to the effect that we would not conduct 
the last-offer ballot, and we did not do that. 

Mr. Foagarry. I believe that I misunderstood you. I thought 
you said there should have been a ballot conducted but that it would 
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have cost $50,000, or $75,000, and that the parties concerned were 
pleased no ballot was held. I thought that was what you said. 

Mr. Farmer. I did not mean to imply there should have been a 
ballot. The determination that there should not be a ballot was made 
primarily by the factfinding board, which has the obligation under the 
statute to report what the employer’s last offer is, so that we could 
take a ballot on it. They reported there was no offer they could report, 
so there was no offer we could conduct a ballot on. 

I will say fortuitously it resulted in a saving of a considerable 
amount of money. That was not the reason for determining not to 
hold the ballot. 

Mr. Foearty. When do you think the Board will make a decision, 
provided the hearing ends in a couple of weeks? 

Mr. Farmer. It should be by near the end of April. 

Mr. Fogarty. What is the status of the dispute now? What is 
going on up there right now? 

Mr. Farmer. Mr. Bott knows much more about that than I be- 
cause that is under his jurisdiction at the moment. 

Mr. Bort. I will answer it in two ways. 

Mr. Foaarrty. I know that the hearings are going on; that is your 
responsibility, but what is going on in the industry? 

Mr. Borr. You do not have a bargaining representative. That 
is one thing. 

Mr. Focarty. And you will not until the decision is reached by 
the Board? 

Mr. Bort. That is right, sir. So what you would have in broad 
terms are two labor organizations doing their best to get the alle- 
giance of all the employees on the docks; in other words, they are or- 
ganizing and trying to maintain their membership in their organiza- 
tion during this period. We have no bargaining representative that 
the companies can practically bargain with. I was going to say 
legally bargain with, that is a legal point. There is no real bargaining 
representative on the docks at New York as far as the longshoremen 
are concerned. 

Mr. Foaarry. They are still working? 

Mr. Bort. That is right. As you know, there have been many 
labor disputes up there. When you have a situation as that, one 
union will try to get advantages for itself, and the other union will 
feel that the law has been violated. 

As a result, for example, one steward of one union was fired and 
the other union thought that was an unfair labor practice. They filed 
charges for that man, and we thought it was an illegal act and issued 
a complaint, and now they are asking us for an injunction to restore 
that man to his job. 

It could also be said because of the firing of that one man the 
employees of the union became disgruntled and they struck other 
sci After that union struck certain piers, another union retaliated 

y striking others. 

Out of that situation we have had many charges and complaints. 
As you know, I proceeded against the ILA independent last week for 
an injunction to stop their strike and their secondary boycott. The 
strike still goes on. A few days ago, we filed an action to hold the 
independent in contempt. The judge gave the independent officers 
a week or so to answer that action, and we are waiting for that. 
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In the meantime, the teamsters had a dispute there, and for a few 
days no cargo was delivered to the docks, no trucking went in or came 
out. When we got an injunction against the independent, the team- 
sters pulled off their picket line and they are able to deliver now, but 
the independent is still on strike. We say, for the Government, 
“You are on strike in violation of that court order’’ and we are trying 
to bring some action against them. 

Mr. Focarry. There is no way you can force a man to work. If 
I am a member of that union and I decide to take a day off, or a week 
off, or a month off there is not anything that you or the Government. 
can do, if it is in a voluntary way. 

Mr. Bort. If it is in a voluntary way. 

Mr. Fogarty. You or the entire Federal Government cannot force 
anyone to do a day’s work. You do not want to. 
Mr. Borr. I hope not. 
Mr. Fogarty. That is right. 


REVISION OF TAFT-HARTLEY LAW, EFFECT ON WORKLOAD 


You mentioned some contemplated changes in the Taft-Hartley 
law this year. The way it looks to me there are not going to be 
any changes. 

f Congress should decide to follow the President’s recommenda- 
tions that a strike vote should be taken prior to a strike, you must 
have some estimate of about how much you would ask to administer 
that provision. How much would you estimate? 

Mr. Farmer. We had an estimate. Unfortunately I cannot 
recall it. 

Mr. Fogarty. You can supply it for the record. 

Mr. Farmer. We estimated the cost would be about 50 cents per 
ballot in an election. Then we tried to estimate how many votes 
would probably be taken. We have some kind of figure. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Based on the type of strike ballot under S. 2650, introduced by Senator Smith 
of New Jersey, the agency believes that on an annual basis the following is as 
accurate an estimate as can be developed at the present time: 

1. Estimated number of eligible voters per year, 2,500,000. 

2. Estimated cost per eligible voter for conduct of elections, $0.50. 

3. Total estimated annual requirement, $1,250,000. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you remember how the estimate compares with 
the cost of the union-shop elections that were held a few years ago? 
Was there any comparison made? 

Mr. Bort. I think it would be larger. 

Mr. Focarry. This would cost more? 

Mr. Farmer. Theoretically, at least, it would cost more. 

Mr. Focarry. There would be more work? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. There would be more elections held than there were 
under the original union-shop elections? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. Of course, a lot would depend, sir, on just how 
the measure was eventually made into the law. 

Mr. Foearty. That is right. 

Mr. Farmer. An automatic strike vote in every case would cost a 
tremendous amount of money. If it were based on some petition 
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which had to be supported by some number of employees, like a 
certification petition, it would cost considerably less, because that 
would put some kind of control on it. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you remember how much was appropriated and 
spent for union-shop elections, during the time they were held? 

Mr. Farmer. No, I do not. I was not with the Agency at that 
time. 

Mr. Fogarty. I know that. 

Mr. Wriaurt. I believe it was something like $3 million. 

Mr. Fog@arry. $3% million? 

Mr. Wriaur. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. What prompted the final conclusion to do away 
with the union-shop elections. 

Mr. Wrieur. It did not serve any purpose. 

Mr. Farmer. The only thing that is left in the law with respect to 
that is this provision for a vote to deauthorize the union shop. 


DETERMINATION OF JURISDICTION OF THE BOARD 


Mr. Focarry. You mentioned something about the Board having a 
legal right to determine jurisdiction over industries with 10 or less 
pean What is the provision of law which gives you that legal right? 

oO you mean to say that the Board can determine whether or not it 
will take jurisdiction in a plant of 10 or less, 25 or less, 100 or less, 
or 500 or less? 

Mr. Farmer. | think there would probably be some point where it 
would be wrong and possibly even illegal on the ground of being 

urely arbitrary. The Board has, from the very begmning—and this 
1as been recognized by the courts—said that it has the diseretion to 
determine whether a particular dispute is significant enough for it to 
concern itself with it. In other words, whether it would effectuate the 
Olicies of the act for the Board to assert jurisdiction, let us say, over a 
ocal barber shop simply because maybe he purchases some supplies 
from outside the State, which would be sufficient to give the se 
legal jurisdiction, 

Mr. Fogarty. If that is so I suppose you could go up to many times 
the number of employees in a local barbershop. 

Mr. Farmer. I think we could probably go pretty far. I think 
however we might reach the point where it would be considered as 
unreasonable or arbitrary. That is a sort of Supreme Court question, 
I believe. 1am not sure I know the answer to it. 


TIME REQUIRED TO PROCESS CASES 


Mr. Focarry. On page 3 of your statement you have a table, and 
you say: 


The following table compares recent experience with the bes for fiseal year 


1955 on the time required to process cases from filing to boar 


The time is expressed in days. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. From January to June, 1951, it took an average of 
400 days for an unfair labor practice case to proceed from the filing 
date to a board decision. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. 


decision. 
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Mr. Focarty. From July to December 1953, that is down to 308 


r. Farmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Your goal for fiscal year 1955 is 200 days from the 
time that an unfair labor practice case is filed. Filed where? 

Mr. Farmer. In the regional office. 

Mr. Focarry. From the time the case is filed in the regional office 
until the decision. 

Mr. Farmer. The final decision; yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. 200 days? 

Mr. Farmer. That is the estimate our experts have worked out. 

Mr. Focarty. That is over 6 months. 

Mr. Farmer. I think it is just about as low as you could possibly 
get. 

Mr. Focarry. In many cases, especially in the building industry 
or construction industry, unfair labor practice charges could be filed 
against the employer and the job could be completed without getting 
any decision at all. A great percentage of construction projects are, 
of — completed within a 6 months’ period. That is right, is it 
not 

Mr. Farmer. I think that is right. 

Mr. Focarry, That has been one of the drawbacks, as I have seen 
it, over the years. I admit it was much worse in 1951, when they 
had to wait 400 days, than it is today. So in effect the right to file an 
unfair labor practice case with the Board did not amount to much so 
far as the construction industry was concerned in the past. 

Mr. Borr. Not completely. With respect to certain violations 
I think I would agree with you. 

Mr. Focarry. I know of certain cases where these unfair labor 
practice cases have been filed on big construction jobs that have been 
completed 6 or 8 months before a decision was reached. In some 
cases a decision was never reached. 

Mr. Farmer. Of course, I do not think that means it is absolutely 
futile, because it depends on what the case is about. For example, 
although the employer completes his project he is still in existence 
somewhere. He still can be reached. He is on another project. 

If it involves back pay for people who have been discharged he 
still has that liability and would still have to pay it. 

Mr. Focarry. If the fellow has gone bankrupt in the meantime, 
so far as back pay is concerned you do not get much out of him. 

Mr. Farmer. If he has gone bankrupt you do not get anything 
out of him. 

Mr. Focarry. The contractors against whom these cases are filed 
usually are of that type. You do not have that trouble with the 
reputable contractor, the fellow doing a big business. 

r. Farmer. They are more responsible; that is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is why I do not think that part of the law is 
worth much, when they have to wait over 6 months to get a decision; 
and I am talking about the construction industry. 
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SECONDARY STRIKES 


You said in your statement— 


Among the more important areas that will result in decisions in the near future 
are: (1) The application of those sections of the act concerned with secondary 
strikes and boycotts— 

What area of disagreement exists at the present time? 

Mr. Farmer. I do not think there is any area. 

Mr. Focarry. Between the new Board and the old? 

Mr. Farmer. I do not think there is any area of final agreement or 
disagreement. We have a case argued orally yesterday before the 
full Board, involving the application of the Conway principle, which 
relates to contract provisions—in that case between the teamsters 
union and some trucking companies—providing in effect for a hot- 
goods provision; that the employees of this trucking concern will not 
be required to handle, load, or unload goods coming from other 
trucking companies that the union considers unfair. 

That is an important case, because there are a lot of contracts which 
contain that principle. It involves an application and interpretation 
of section 8 (b) (4) (A) which proscribes secondary activity. The 
question is whether or not these contracts protect the activity which 
would otherwise be illegal. 

That case has been argued. We invited all interested unions and 
employers to file briefs. We have it under consideration. We have 
not reached either an agreement or disagreement on it. 


CRAFT SEVERANCE 


Mr. Focarty. What do you mean by “the extremely difficult prob- 
lem of craft severance’’? 

Mr. Farmer. Since this was filed we have decided that case. That 
is the question of the extent to which you permit the A. F. of L. craft 
unions to carve out from existing plantwide units the members of 
their crafts and represent those separately. Since the early history 
of the Board that has been one of the most difficult problems the 
Board has faced. 

The Board has gone from time to time in various directions on that 
problem. In a case where again we invited people from all unions 
and from industry to argue that case, called the American Potash 
case, we issued the decision about 2 weeks ago, in which we resolved 
that question and established the principle that if it is a true craft we 
will permit it to have an opportunity to vote as to whether or not 
they want to be represented by the traditional craft union. 

Mr. Focarry. I see. 


COMPARATIVE CASELOAD STATISTICS 


How does your estimated caseload for 1955 compare with 1954 and 
1953? Is it going up or down? 
Mr. Wrieut. About the same as it was in 1953, I believe. 
Mr. Focarty. The actual case intake, I see, is given on page 7 of 
your justifications. It shows that all cases from December 1952, 
through November 1953, totaled 14,800? 
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Mr. Wricur. Fourteen thousand seven hundred and twelve was 
the actual in fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Focarry. For 1954 what is the estimate? 

Mr. Wrienr. The estimate is 15,150. 

Mr. Foearry. And 1955? 

Mr. Wrieut. Fifteen thousand and sixty. 

Mr. Farmer. We would think, based on past experience, that this 
would remain fairly constant. 

Mr. Focarry. It does not make any difference whether unemploy- 
ment increases or decreases? That has nothing to do with the number 
of cases referred to you? 

Mr. Farmer. I think it may affect it both ways. Possibly some- 
times it would result in fewer representation cases but more unfair 
labor practice cases. 


REDUCTION IN BUDGET FOR 1955 


Mr. Fogarty. You had appropriated $9,125,000 in 1954? 
Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are asking $8.7 million? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. Which is a reduction of $425,000. You show a 
reduetion of 146 positions in your justifications. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. And $662,000; is that right? 

Mr. Wrigur. That is correct. That is a salary-rate reduction. 

Mr. Fogarry. What is the difference between that figure and the 
$425,000? 

Mr. Wricur. Well, in the fiscal year 1954, to which that is compar- 
ing, we had positions at the beginning of the year for personnel on 
board who left early in the year. Therefore, you had the salary rate 
at a higher figure, but the cost was actually for a fractional part of the 

ear. 
“ Mr. Fogarty. But you had that money to use? 

Mr. Wrieur. In part. 

Mr. Fogarty. The employees left and you had salary funds left 
over. 

Mr. Wricur. The net effect of that total loss was about 85 people, 
if you will look down about 4 lines. 

Mr. Foaarry. Eighty-four. 

Mr. Wrieur. Highty-four full time for the year, and $313,000 cost 
for the vear. 

Mr. Foaarry. So far as actual employees are concerned, you expect 
a reduction of 84 positions? 

Mr. Wriaeur. That is right. 

Mr. Focarry. And $313,000. 

Mr. Wriaur. That is correct. 

Mr. Fogarty. That is the actual cost and the actual number of 
positions? 

Mr. Wrieut. That is true. 

rey Focarry. How many employees do you have at the present 
time? 

Mr. Wricurt. Our present staff is about 1,219 at the moment. 
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et Foaarty. Your average is going to be 1,195 for 1955; is that 
right? 

Mr. Wrieut. That is right. 

Mr. Focarrty. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Budge. 


HOMEDALB, IDAHO, CASE 


Mr. Bupes. Mr. Chairman, some time back the NLRB became 
involved in a case out in the small town of Homedale, Idaho, which is 
an agricultural area. It elicited considerable comment and attention 
by the press and by a number of others. 

This last summer, the summer of 1953, the House Education and 
Labor Committee sent a subcommittee clear out to Homedale, Idaho, 
to try to determine the facts in that case. When the subcommittee 
was convened it had local witnesses and the representatives of the 
NLRB who were brought in from Seattle. 

The representatives of the NLRB who had handled that case 
received telegrams from Washington ordering them not to testify 
before that House of Representatives subcommittee which had gone 
clear out there to hear that testimony. 

Who sent them those telegrams and why were they sent? 

Mr. Farmer. Mr. Congressman, let me say first that I know nothing 
about the Homedale situation or the Homedale case. I am going to 
answer your question, and I would like to give you a little background 
for a moment. 

Except that I know that there was such a case and there is such a 
case, it was all handled before I came on the Board. 

Recently that case went all the way to the Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit. Last week the court of appeals sustained the Board’s 
decision in that case. 

Last summer was the incident to which you refer. 

Mr. Buper. I want to interrupt you there for a moment. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buper. Under your procedure it is very difficult to get the 
factual record as in a court of record case before the circuit court of 
appeals. I just want to make that comment. 

Mr. Farmer. The factual record is certified. The record in the 
case is certified to the court of appeals by the Board, the complete 
record, and is a part of the record on which the court decides the case. 

Last summer was the incident to which you refer. 

Mr. Buper. What I am getting at is this: It is not as though you 
were before the court of appeals, so that you could get any evidence 
in the court. The only thing which goes to the court is the evidence 
which your examiner took. 

Mr. Farmer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bungee. Yes. 

Mr. Farmer. Last summer when the subcommittee went out to 
Homedale to conduct those hearings they asked for a number of 
witnesses to appear from the Board. I do not know how many 
witnesses were requested to appear. The only one that I know 
anything at all about is a trial examiner, Mr. Howard Myers, who 
was the trial examiner in that case. 
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It is my understanding that all the other witnesses did appear and 
did testify. That is, the field examiners and the attorneys from the 
regional office. 

Mr. Myers occupied the position of trial examiner in that case. 
Mr. Myers was out on the west coast, where he is stationed. 

Now, when the request came to have Mr. Myers appear, it was 
brought before the Board and the full Board at that time considered 
it. We were very much concerned because Mr. Myers was the exami- 
ner who heard the case, and the case was still pending in court. 

Mr. Bupen. He was also the man who made up the record that 
went to the court. 

Mr. Farmer. He presided over making the record. 

Mr. Buper. Yes. 

Mr. Farmer. By a vote of the full Board it was decided that we 
would authorize Mr. Myers to appear, and he was authorized to appear 
and to cooperate with the committee. But we told him that he was 
not authorized to answer questions relating to his mental process 
when he sat as a judge in that case, as to why he believed one witness 
as against another; because under the Administrative Procedure Act 
he is established with the status equivalent to that of a judicial officer. 

Mr. Bupasr. Yes, but his record had considerable comment in it 
about his believing one witness and not believing another, did it not? 

Mr. Farmer. That was one of the criticisms that was made of 
him, that he believed one witness as against another, I believe. 

Mr. Bunce. He had that in his record, did he not? 

Mr. Farmer. I am not sure that I understand. 

Mr. Bupasr. In the record which was certified to the circuit court 
of appeals. 

r. Farmer. He made the finding that he believed this witness as 
against another witness. That was a part of the record that went 
to the court. 

We had no desire to interfere in any way with the work of that 
committee. We wrote a letter to the committee which was un- 
fortunately delivered here in Washington and did not get to them 
until they were out there on the hearing. In this letter we explained 
the ren + about Mr. Myers and asked the committee to consider 
not asking any questions on that; to ask any questions they liked 
except questions that impinged directly on his judicial function. 

The committee, unfortunately, did not get our letter until they 
were out there and Mr. Myers appeared. He produced his copy of 
it. The original was somewhere in transit between the office of the 
committee here in Washington and the subcommittee in Idaho. 

I think that is about all I can tell you about that, sir. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Bott is here, who is the General Counsel. Was 
there not a telegram sent to Mr. Myers? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes. 

Mr. Bort. Mr. Farmer said that, sir. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, there was a telegram, sir. 

Mr. Bunce. You were referring to a letter. 

Mr. Farmer. I am talking about a letter to the committee. The 
Board then sent a telegram to Mr. Myers which said, in substance: 
“You should appear and answer questions but you are not authorized 
to answer questions relating to your mental processes in your judicial 
capacity.” 
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That telegram was sent by the Board to Mr. Myers. 

Mr. Bupesg. I happened to be in Idaho at that time. I did not 
attend the hearings. Of course, the hearings did not accomplish any- 
thing, because the main witness declined to testify. 

Has that happened in other situations, where your examiners have 
been ordered not to testify? 

Mr. Farmer. I do not think we have ever had that situation 
develop before, where the committee has wanted to examine a trial 
examiner about why he decided a case which was then pending in 
court; why he believed one witness as against another. 

Mr. Bunpae. I have read Mr. Myers’ record which was certified to 
the circuit court of appeals, and it is rather a strange judicial process. 
You are here saying that a congressional committee cannot inquire 
into his judicial thinking. I believe that most attorneys would agree 
with me that that is a rather strange judicial process, if you are going 
to call it such. 

Mr. Farmer. Sir, I cannot express any opinion on that, because I 
had no connection with that case at all. 

Mr. Bunce. Mr. Bott, you have reviewed that case, have you not? 

Mr. Borr. I testified about the case before the House Labor 
Committee. 

I want to say in passing that our investigators testified before 
Congressmen Smith and Lucas, at the committee in Boise, I think it 
was. They appeared and made a full statement. As you probably 
know, in the subcommittee’s report there is nothing that reflects on 
them. I gave them orders and instructions to tell everythmg they 
knew, and they had done that before. 

Mr. Bunge. The hearing adjourned, however, when Mr. Myers 
refused to testify. 

Mr. Borr. Mr. Myers is not under my jurisdiction. I am the 
prosecuting end of the agency and he is the trial examiner. I have no 
control of any kind. 

With respect to reviewing the record, I checked the case handling 
of it—I mean, by my people—before I testified before the Labor 
Committee, and explained or tried to explain what I thought of any 
criticisms that there were of the investigators. 

I think now I can say that that has become a moot point as to 
whether we investigated properly. 

In any event, about reviewing the record, I have to say that the 
circuit court of appeals reviewed the record, too. 

Mr. Bupee. Yes, but you do not appreciate what I am getting at 
for this record. The circuit court of appeals does not take any 
testimony. It is bound by the testimony which your examiner took. 

Mr. Bort. But the parties at the hearing have the right to put in 
testimony. 

Mr. Bunge. Pardon me? 

Mr. Bort. I say the parties at the hearing-——— 

Mr. Bupasg. Not before the circuit court of appeals. 

Mr. Bort. No. Before the trial examiner they have a right to 
introduce any testimony, oral or written, that is in their possession. 

ether or not the trial examiner was justified in his findings based 
upon that record is subject to review by the United States Court of 
Appeals, and they did review the record and found that there was 
substantial evidence to support the findings of the trial examiner. 
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Mr. Bupeg. | am still somewhat disturbed, Mr. Chairman. There 
was considerable comment, editorially as well as from a news report- 
ing standpoint, on the fact that the trial examiner had refused to 
testify before this congressional subcommittee under telegraphic 
orders from the National Labor Relations Board. I do not know just 
how far we are going. We have had some other instances here re- 
cently, where we were told that something was confidential. Mr. 
Philip Arnow, who seems to be the tariff expert in the Department of 
Labor, told us the other day that he could not give us any informa- 
tion as to the tariff on wool. I believe the same day that he so 
testified the newspapers carried the statement that the decision had 
been reached and was announced by the President. 

Some place along the line we should have a little better cooperation 
between the executive agencies and the Congress, particularly when 
the Congress is called upon to continue the agencies and to appro- 
priate the money for their continued existence. 

I sincerely hope that the NLRB will not attempt in any way to 
keep congressional committees from performing their constituted 
functions. 

Mr. Farmer. That is the last thing in the world I want to do, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Bupce. Thank you, sir. 


COST TO BOARD OF NEW YORK DOCK DISPUTE 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Farmer, how much is it estimated will be used 
of the 1954 funds, for this dock dispute in the city of New York? 

Mr. Farmer. It will be a substantial amount. 

Mr. Wricut. We are trying to get figures now. We do not have 
exact figures, but it appears it will go well over $50,000. 

Mr. Bussey. While you did not justify the 1954 appropriation 
request, it would be a reasonable assumption that the Board did not 
anticipate any heavy expense of this kind. 

Mr. Farmer. I do not think the Board anticipated that dispute 
arising at all. It is an extraordinary situation that sometimes arises, 
but it is one that you never foresee. 

Mr. Bussey. It is very unusual in the regular run of cases coming 
in to the Board. 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussry. The savings you have made in fiscal 1954 have been 
made in spite of the heavy drain on the funds of the Board because 
of this New York situation? 

Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Evidently someone in your office must have read 
the hearings of last year, because on page 47 of the hearings I said, 

Mr. Herzog, in conclusion I cannot adjourn the meeting without making some 
comment on the fact that you have 13 people before the committee this morning 
for the justification of your budget. might also add that no agency of the 
Government has had that many people before this subcommittee at one time this 
year. I appreciate the fact that you are behind in your work and have a lot to do, 
so I am wondering if it is necessary to have so many people come before this 
committee. 

I would like to state for this year’s record that you have 4 people 
here this morning, instead of 13, and I think you 4 have done as good 
a job in presenting your request for your 1955 appropriations as the 
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13 did last year. If some other agencies would follow this example, 
instead of having a erowd of wu. come up here just to sit around 
and listen and add nothing to the discussion, perhaps it would help 
them take care of the backlog of work in their agencies, as you have 
in your agency. 


ACTION ON 1954 APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


I want the record to show that I commend you very highly for the 

splendid job you have done in bringing about more efficiency and 
more economy in the agency since you have taken office. That is 
being done in spite of the fact that this committee made a substantial 
reduction in your funds. And we were criticized a great deal last 
year for doing that. We recommended to the full committee that 
a sum of $9 million be appropriated for the work of the National 
Labor Relations Board; the full Committee on Appropriations upheld 
the recommendation of this subcommittee; and the House upheld 
the recommendations of this subcommittee. When it reached the 
Senate they added $250,000 to the recommendation of the House; 
and in conference we agreed on $9,125,000. Notwithstanding the 
fact that you have had added expenses for penalty mail and have 
had a great deal of expense not contemplated in this New York 
situation, you have come up with a net saving over the amount 
allowed by the Congress in the amount of $55,000. Frankly I think 
that is a very fine record. 

I have said this to other agencies: I will be the last member of the 
Appropriations Committee who will in any way penalize any agency 
or department of Government for coming in here and showing 
efficiency of operations and economy in its work. 

Mr. Farmer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. We appre- 
ciate very much your remarks. 

Mr. Bussey. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Focartry. Mr. Chairman, as I remember it, I do not think 
this committee received any condemnation for cutting this appropria- 
tion last year, did it? I did not hear it. 

Mr. Bussey. It was in certain papers. 

Mr. Foearry. There was nothing mentioned on the floor, I know. 
I found fault with many other things. 

Mr. Bussey. The condemnation was made in certain labor news- 
papers around the country. 

Mr. Focarry. I do not know about that. You apparently read 
more labor papers than | do, 

Mr. Bussey. I was very much interested and a little disturbed 
last year about the way I was batted around from pillar to post for 
any cut that was made in the Department of Labor and related 
agencies. 

Mr. Focarry. | found fault with the action of the majority of the 
committee on cuts that they made in the Department of Labor, and 
I still think that was justified, although I did not raise the point on 
the floor of the House regarding this cut. I do think the Committee 
has made other cuts that were not justified. They were just picked 
out of the air with no justification at all, and the hearings will show 
that. Just because they make a saving of $180,000 is not conclusive, 
I think that is wonderful. Maybe they do not need all of this, 
Maybe we can still save $200,000 or $300,000 in this appropriation; 
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this, let us say, from $8.7 million down to $8.5 million? 
Mr. Farmer. We will continue to operate. 
$8.7 million as a conservative figure. 


Mr. Focarty. Could you live up to the responsibility arene the Board 
job? 
Mr. Farmer. I do not think we could do as good a job as we should; 


under the Taft-Hartley law with $8.5 million and do a 


no, sir. 


Mr. Focarty. You believe you need the $8.7 million to do a decent 


job? 
Mr. Farmer. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fogarty. That is all. 
Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much gentlemen. 


WITNESSES 


FRANCIS A. O’NEIL, JR., CHAIRMAN 
ROBERT O. BOYD, MEMBER 

E. C. THOMPSON, SECRETARY 

M. D. LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 


What will happen to your program if the committee decides to cut 
We think we need the 


1953 actual 


1955 estimate 


Transfe from “Salaries and expenses, National Railroad 
Adjustment Board,” pursuant to Public Law 11........-..- 7,000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate. 


429, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated —1, 483 


427, 517 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


1. Mediation of labor-management disputes and determina- 
tion of representatives in transpor- 


1954 cstimate| 
$429, 000 $436, 000 
| 429,000 436, 000 
Obligations incurred (420, 000 436, 000 
30, 000 31,000 
ee 427, 517 429, 000 436, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


| 
| 1953 actual 
| 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions.............___._______- 
Average number of all employees_-_......_........--..__...-.. 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 


Total personal services... 
Communication services -........_- 
Printing and reproduction_. 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment. 


Obligations incurred 


42 


58 


$318, 750 $321, 210 $327, 190 
1, 1, 260 
319, 790 322, 450 328, 450 
91, 087 , 000 90, 000 
50 50 

9, 757 10, 000 10, 000 
3,7: 4, 000 4, 000 

2, 230 2, 500 2, 500 
1, 000 

427, 517 429, 000 436, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 

1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
obligations, start of year $18, 919 $27, 298 $31, 298 
incurred during the year_......................--. 427, 517 429, 000 436, 000 
446, 436 456, 298 467, 298 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year... -._...........- | 27, 298 31, 298 32, 298 
Total 419,138 | 425,000 435, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -.................-.-.--.--.- 403, 802 | 403, 000 | 410, 000 
of prior 15, 336 | 22, 000 25, 000 


Amounts available for obligation 


ARBITRATION AND EMERGENCY BOARDS 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Transferred from “Salaries and expenses, Railroad 
Adjustment Board,’ pursuant to Public Law 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


$138, 000 
10, 000 


148, 000 
—6, 038 


141, 962 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual | 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


arbitration of controversies between carriers and 


mploy 
2. favectigntion of disputes threatening interruption of essen- 
tial transportation service 


$89, 185 
52, 777 


$85, 000 
53, 000 


$213, 000 
117, 000 


Obligations incurred 


141, 962 


138, 000 


42 41 2 
$6, 650 $7, 208 
| 
| 
| $138, 000 $330, 000 7 
7, 
Obligations ineurred_.................---.-..---.--.---- = 138, 000 330, 000 
q 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1958 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 

Average number of all employees. 6 | 6 
01 Personal services: Positions other than permanent... $114,934 | $114, 000 | $264, 000 
02 Travel.___- 24, 029 | 15, 000 | 40, 000 
05 Rents and'utility services............-............---.-- 2, 249 | 5, 000 15, 000 
@ Printing and reproduction 750 4,000 | 11, 000 
141, 962 | 138, 000 | 330, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year__...........-.....----- | $20, 543 | $30, 767 $34, 767 


Obligations incurred during the year__..........--..--...----- 141, 962 138, 000 | 330, 000 
| 162, 505 | 168, 767 | 364, 767 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year_....--...-..---- 30, 767 34, 767 45, 000 
6 131, 738 | 134, 000 319, 767 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of onrrent authorisations. <.-....2...-.-.-.-.52...2..- 119, 962 117, 000 | 299, 767 

Out 06 prior authorisations. 


11, 776 | 17, 000 | 20, 000 


Mr. Bussey. We have for consideration this morning the appro- 
riation request for the National Mediation Board for fiscal year 1955. 
believe you have a statement, Mr. O’ Neill? 

Mr. O’Nemu. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. We will be pleased to have you present it at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. O’Nerti. My name is Francis A. O’ Neill, Jr., Chairman of the 
National Mediation Board. This Board is an independent agency 
in the executive branch of the Government which was created under 
the 1934 amendments to the original Railway Labor Act of 1926, 
supplanting the former United States Board of Mediation. The 
fiscal year 1955 will be the 21st year of operation of the present Board, 
and the 29th year of the Railway Labor Act. The original act placed 
on this Board the responsibility of maintaining peaceful labor relations 
in the railroad industry. The commercial airlines were placed under 
the Board’s jurisdiction by an amendment to the act passed in 1936. 

The primary duty of the National Mediation Board is that of 
mediating disputes between labor and management in the rail and 
air-transport industries concerning changes in rates of pay, rules, and 
working conditions. This Board also is charged with the duty of 
resolving representation disputes arising among the employees of the 
rail and air carriers by conducting ballot-box elections, or making 
checks of the signatures on authorization cards. The Railway Labor 
Act also makes it the duty of the Board to make interpretations, 
when necessary, of agreements reached through mediation. The 
Board also holds hearings and makes determinations of the proper 
grouping of rail and airline employees in crafts or classes for represen- 
tation purposes. Another duty of the Board is the naming of referees 
to sit with the various divisions of the National Railroad Adjustment 
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Board, and the appointment of neutrals to arbitration boards, when 
called upon to do so. 

Finally, the National Mediation Board certifies to the President 
disputes involving rail or air carriers and their employees which in the 
udgment of the Mediation Board threaten to deprive a substantial 

ortion of the country of essential transportation service. In such 

instances, the President may, in his discretion, create an emergency 
board under section 10 of the Railway Labor Act to investigate the 
dispute and report to him their recommendations for settlement. 
The recommendations of such emergency boards are not binding 
upon the parties to the dispute, but this procedure provides a 60- 
day cooling-off period during which time means may be found to 
settle the controversy. 

To perform the duties outlined above, the National Mediation 
Board has a staff of 42 employees, which includes the 3 Board mem- 
bers who are Presidential appointees. The Board has a field staff of 
25 mediators, who are engaged in the handling of mediation and repre- 
sentation disputes. 

The Bureau of the Budget has approved our request for a total 
appropriation of $436,000 for salaries and expenses for the fiscal 

ear 1955, which is an increase of $7,000 from the 1954 appropriation 
of $429,000. The increase represents adding 1 new mediator to 
the field force, and 1 new mimeograph machine for the office. 
There will be two mediators reaching the retirement age shortly and 
our mediator force will be rearranged permitting us to bring in a 
younger man at the minimum rate. 

In addition the Bureau of the Budget has approved our request for 
$330,000 for fiscal 1955, for the estimated cost of emergency boards 
under section 10, neutral arbitrators under section 7 and for neutrals 
appointed to sit with special or system boards of adjustment to hear 
and decide grievance and rule interpretation disputes arising on the 
rail carriers. 

For the current year we had an appropriation of $138,000 for 
this fund. However, as we advised your committee a year ago, we 
knew then that the $138,000 which had been approved by the budget 
was insufficient to see us through 1954. This last fall we were obliged 
to request from the Bureau of the Budget a transfer of $85,000 from 
the President’s emergency fund in order to prevent many threatened 
strikes from becoming actual. In addition we have requested a sup- 
plemental appropriation of $107,000 in order to see us through fiscal 
1954. These three requests will total $330,000. 

The estimated sum of $330,000 for arbitration and emergency 
boards is a contingent fund, and any unexpended amounts therein at 
the end of the fiscal year are returned to the Treasury. It is dif- 
ficult to forecoast with any degree of accuracy the number of emer- 
gency boards which may = required in a given fiscal year, as this 
depends upon emergency situtations threatening traffic interruptions 
which arise from time to time. Our experience during the current 
vear has shown a smaller number of emergency boards, which has been 

rought about by the Board’s present policy of insisting on settle- 
ments by the contesting parties without the creation of emergency 
boards, particularly in cases involving grievances and rules interpreta- 
tions, which are not susceptible of settlement under usual emergency 
board procedures. This policy has resulted in a large increase in the 
44536—54 22 
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number of special or system adjustment boards set up to handle such 
dockets and an extension of this procedure is anticipated during the 
fiscal year 1955. 

The total expenditure requested by this Board is therefore the sum 
of $766,000, divided into $436,000 for salaries and expenses of the 
National Mediation Board and $330,000 for emergency boards, 
arbitration boards, and special boards of adjustment on the railroads. 
Our estimated expense for communications and supplies and materials 
shows no increase over 1954. 


TREND OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. O’Neill, looking at the appropriation for the 
National Mediation Board for the past 3 fiscal years there seems 
to be a steady increase. I believe I am correct when I say that, 
while this increase is very small, this is the first agency we have 
heard so far this year where this steady trend exists. What is the 
explanation for that? 

r. O’Ner. I might say, Mr. Chairman, the increase has been 
mainly through travel and Ramspeck increases. That would be one 
item. We have not had any additional jobs as such. Rail transpor- 
tation has gone up. Perhaps we could pinpoint some of the items 
that you are interested in. We might be able to go into it a little 
more fully. The item of $7,000, which we are asking as an addition 
to our salaries and expenses fund, 1955, represents $6,000 for the 
employment of the full complement of mediators. The Congress has 
authorized us to have 25 mediators. We only have 24 for the reason 
that we do not have enough money in fiscal 1954 to fill the other job. 
We are asking for that $6,000 in the next fiscal year to have our full 
complement of mediators. 

The additional $1,000 is for a mimeograph machine. Those are 
the only two additions we have in the salaries and expenses fund. 
I might say that our docket is steadily increasing. 

On October 1, 1953, the so-called moratorium expired in the railroad 
industry. That had been in existence over a 2-year period. With 
the expiration of that moratorium, the organizations and the railroads 
alike were free to move for such changes as they wanted in their agree- 
ments. With a situation whereby both sides are held up for a period 
of 2 years in making changes, naturally when the dam is broken, you 
get any number of notices. The notices are just getting to our level 
at this time, those that are not worked out amicably across the table 
between the parties, they are applying for mediation and it requires 
additional men to handle them. 

We feel if you would permit us to have that additional man, we 
could orteiely give the parties much better service. It takes us 
now on the average of about 60 days before we can get to a case. 
As you know in the brittle field of labor relations, the longer you let 
a dispute sit, the worse it may get. 


TREND IN NUMBER OF LABOR DISPUTES 


Mr. Bussey. Are there more labor disputes in the transportation 
field today than there were in 1952 and 1953? 

Mr. O’Nettu. Only to the extent that the parties are now free to 
ask for changes. I would not say that there are any more of your run- 
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of-the-mine disputes. With some 700 railroads in the country, there is 
not any Government agency that could supervise all of them. We do 
not get into it at all. It is only those few cases that the parties cannot 
get together on that brings us into the picture. 

I would not say that the situation is any worse than it was in 1952. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Bussey. We will put in the record at this point the caseload 
one for 1951 to 1955, including airline cases, that appear on page 9 
of the justifications. 

(The document referred to is as follows :) 


Caseload figures, 1951 to 1955 (including airline cases) 


1951 1952 Estimated 


Actual 1955 


Docketed: 
Mediation cases... .............- 300 284 285 289 290 255 290 290 
Representation cases 133 


Dispositions: 


Mediation cases_..............-- 340 269 300 273 300 297 300 | 300 
Number of mediators____.___..-- 17 17 17 17 18 20 2 | 20 


Cases per mediator__-____- 2 15 15 16 17 15 15 | 15 
Representation cases | 

Number of mediators_.__- 
Cases per mediator. 


Total number of mediators - 


On hand end of year: 


Mediation 67 117 80 | 100 
Cases per mediator -_...........- 4 7 5 8 7 | 4 7 5 
Representation cases --___.....-- 33 36 » 51 42 34 42 40 
Cases per mediator.............- 9 5 17 8 7 8 | 10 

167 | 140 


Mr. Bussey. What would be considered a normal backlog of cases 
in your judgment, Mr. O’ Neill? 

Mr. O’Neu. We try to hold it to about 125 active cases. We 
try to cut it down below that—I mean, of current cases. We handle 
about 300 every year. In our most recent figures for January 1954, 
we have 115 cases, so-called mediation cases, and 32 representation 
cases, a total of 147. If we can keep it down to about 125 we are 
fairly current in getting a mediator on the properties. 

Mr. Bussey. What was the comparable figure for January of 
last year? 

Mr. O’Neru. 149, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Have you been able to reduce this backlog of work 
in any appreciable amount, taking into consideration the complexity 
of the cases? One case is more complex than another, and the cold 
statistics do not always reflect . 

Mr. O’Neiit. I am glad you brought that point up, Mr. Chairman, 
because that is particularly true in our industry. For instance, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks represents the craft class of clerical, 


t 
Esti- 
mated 
Total 440 417 | 420 | 448 | 302| | 440 
| 
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office, station, and storehouse employees. That is a very large craft 
on any railroad. If the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks serve a 
section 6 notice to completely revise an agreement, we might have a 
mediator tied up on a property for 60 or 90 days. Whereas, in an 
airline case, you might have an application for mediation where they 
are asking for say 3 or 4 cents an hour increase, and some of the 
organizations have settled for that figure. A mediator might be on 
the property just 2 days and get an agreement. 

But where you have a complete schedule revision, you are going to 
take a long tame. I recall an example presently pending. We have 
had a man in Detroit on the Grand Trunk Western Railroad. He 
has been there.for upward or 45 days, and this notice, Mr. Chairman, 
might have 60 or more requests for rules changes contained in it. 
“T want rule 1 changed thus and so,” and then right down the line 
until he gets to rule 60—changes in all of them. 

So the cold figures, as you very well pointed out, do not always give 
us the true picture. J again must go back to my statement previously, 
that with the expiration of the moratorium, the organizations are now 
free to ask for any changes they want, and carriers likewise. They 
may want some changes. With your changes in equipment and so 
forth on the railroads and on the airlines, you are bound to have re- 
quests for changes in rates and rules. 

Mr. Bussey. You had 149 in 1953 compared to 147 this year? 

Mr. O’Newu. That is January 31 of this year. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. That is not making a very large dent in the backlog 
of cases, is it? 

Mr. O’Net.. No, it is not, sir. If anything, this figure will be 
higher. This 147 figure will be higher within the next 8 months as 
we see it, because the applications are coming in rather rapidly. 

Mr. Bussey. If you get this additional position, you think that 
will help in getting this caseload down? 

Mr. O’Newu. Undoubtedly, sir. I might point out this: The 
Board members themselves have been in these national wage move- 
ments ever since the Ist of October. I just flew im from Chicago 
yesterday afternoon. Fortunately we have the trainmen and the 
firemen settled and the conductors settled. We are working on the 
engineers’ case now. Following that we will have the yardmasters, 
dispatchers, and a few others. Those are so-called national move- 
ments which are separate and apart from the run-of-the-mine schedule 
change. 

Mr. Bussey. Of course you do not know it, but I might be called an 
old railroader myself. 

Mr. O’Net. Fine, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I was one of those young fellows who started out to 
learn the railroad business from the bottom up. I have worked in 
nearly every department of a railroad. In fact, I was born into a 
railroad family. 

Mr. O’Nett. I might add this additional fact, sir. The percent- 
age of mediator time spent on airline cases is gomg up all the time. 

eir employees are becoming organized and getting into unions more 
and more every day. That increases the caseload in representation 
cases, and then after a certification is issued, 9 times out of 10 we have 
got to get a mediator in there to help them draw their agreement. 
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Mr. Bussey. You started talking about the Grand Trunk Western. 
It recalled to my mind that I worked for the Grand Trunk back in 
1912 when they were making the Government revaluation survey of 
the railroads. 

Mr. O’Neruu. You know what our problems are on these things, 
then. 


OUTLOOK FOR FUTURE WORKLOAD TRENDS 


Mr. Bussey. When do you expect this increase in workload due 
to the expiration of the moratorium, to level off, and when should we 
expect the workload to start going back down again? 

Mr. O’Ne tu. I would say Jate in 1954 we might begin to get some 
of these things out of the way. That, of course, will depend on how 
quickly the wage movements are settled. As I say, since October 
we have quite an influx. The pattern has been, once you get wages 
pretty well squared away, then the general chairmen and the com- 
mittees on their properties will concentrate on other matters locally 
for the purpose of bringing their schedules up to date. So after the 
wage matters are settled, which would be, I should say, in early 
summer, we then would have perhaps a further increase in cases. 
Whether it would level off by the end of the year, we do not know. 
I would say that that would be a possibility. 

Mr. Bussey. Are the airline cases increasing in number? 

Mr. O’Nenu. They are, sir. That has been the trend over the 
last 4 or 5 years. I think the figures will show they are going up all 
the time. That has not leveled off or fallen back, although we are 
happy to report to the committee that the airline pilots are pretty 
well buttoned up with all the airlines through 1954. 


ARBITRATION AND EMERGENCY BOARDS 


Mr. Bussey. Your request for $330,000 for the arbitration and 
emergency boards might be considered as your best guess. Is that 
not what it amounts to? 

Mr. O’Netu. It is based on our experience in fiscal 1954. It is 
a little bit less than was actually appropriated for us in 1954. I 
think there is an item of $85,000 which we obtained from the Presi- 
dent’s fund to help us over an emergency. But the Congress appro- 
priated $138,000 for us, and here just a short while ago, 2 weeks ago, 
an additional $125,000 is included in the supplemental appropriation 
bill. The Bureau of the Budget recommended to the President that 
$85,000 be given to us for use in this arbitration and emergency fund. 

We, of course, bring to the attention of the committee this special 
adjustment board program which we have. We have not had any 
strikes now over grievances for some time, and we hope to continue 
that record. We feel that we will if the Congress will go along with 
us and provide funds for setting up the special boards of adjustment— 
which serve two very important purposes. First of all, they clean 
the docket on an individual railroad, thereby preventing a strike. 
Secondly, they prevent taking those cases to the first division of the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board. We hope if we can stop the 
flow of cases to the first division that they might catch up with their 
backlog and get more or less in a current position. Everyone has 
been struggling with that for some years. 
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If we can keep the flow of cases dammed up a bit during this period, 
we may get them current and it may not be necessary to appropriate 
in further years these sums for the special boards. 

Mr. Bussey. When did you receive the $85,000 from the President’s 
emergency fund? 

a Vem. I believe about December 15, is that correct, Mr. 
wis? 

Mr. Lewis. I think it was in October. 

Mr. O’Neru. Then, in the most recent supplemental is an item of 
$125,000, sir. We asked for $150,000. Your committee recom- 
mended $125,000. 

Mr. Bussey. If the Congress should allow $263,000, which is the 
amount of the direct appropriations for 1954, for the arbitration and 
emergency boards, just what do you think would happen? 

Mr. O’Neru. Very frankly, Mr. Chairman, I think we would be 
back for additional money. We pointed that out last year to the 
Bureau of the Budget and what we said came true. e have this 
adjustment board program set up. If we have to go to them and say 
“Well, we cannot cooperate with you here and set up these boards,’ 
they are just going to turn around and we may have some trouble. 

ou must bear in mind, if it is a big railroad, perhaps we would 
have to set up an emergency board. "They cost more money than 


these special boards. An emergency board costs you a hundred 
dollars a day for each of 3 men, and they do not accomplish anythin 
because they go in and sit for 30 days, listen to the arguments, an 
then they make a recommendation. 

“Fellows, you should arbitrate these things,” or ‘“You should take 


them to the adjustment board.”’ 
So what we are trying to do is to cut out the expense of the emer- 
gency board which gets you no place, and dispose of the things 
nally through arbitration. We call them special boards of adjust- 
ment, but that is what they are. The Congress, of course, would be 
very much put out if we let a big railroad go down without an emer- 
ency board. Then when you look at it, what does an emergency 
ard accomplish? It accomplishes a 60-day stay; yes. But at the 
end of the 60 days you are right where you were in the beginning. So 
we have been cutting short this emergency board process, getting the 
parties to agree to submit those cases to a neutral. Nine times out of 
ten they will agree on the neutral and dispose of the cases. 

So I do not want to wander, Mr. Chairman, but I say with all 
prot ai if you cannot go along with us, we are going to run into 
trouble. 

Mr. Bussey. Before we take up the National Railroad pe a 
Board, Mr. Fogarty, do you have any questions on the National 
Mediation Board? 

Mr, Focarry. Your main responsibility is settling disputes be- 
tween labor and management in the rail industry and the commercial 
airlines? 

Mr. O’Neru. That is correct, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Focarry. When was the act amended to take in commercial 
airlines? 

Mr. 1936, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. That has been’a growing industry? 
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Mr. O’Netuu. Oh, yes. In 1936 the only group that was at all 
organized were the pilots. In fact, the pilots were the ones who 
requested the Congress for the 1936 amendment, and sponsored the 
legislation. Then for many years all you had organized were the 
pilots. But since 1939 you have had organization among all the 
ground employees, among the stewardesses; all flight people are now 
organized and most of the ground people are. 

Mr. Foaarry. So that brings on more workload? 

Mr. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Focarry. Under the Railroad Labor Act you are an inde- 
pendent agency? 

Mr. O’Nertu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Focarry. That is specified in the original law—— 

Mr. O’Nemu. That is right, an independent agency reporting 
directly to the Congress. 

Mr. Fogarty. When was that passed? 

Mr. O’Nettu. The original act was passed in 1926, and then it was 
amended in 1934 to incorporate section 3 which sets up the National 
Railroad Adjustment Board. 


NatTionat Rarttroap ApsusTMENT Boarp 


WITNESSES 
Cc. W. KEALEY, MEMBER 


J. A. ANDERSON, MEMBER 
LELAND HOWARD, ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 
1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate (total available for obligation) .._. - 70, 000 $497, 000 $495, 000 
Transferred to— 
“Salarics and expenses, National Mediation Board,” 


ursuant to Public Law 11... ‘ —7,000 
“Arbitration and emergency boards, National Mediation 
Board,” pursuant to Public Law —10, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate... 553,000 | 497, 000 495, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated —32, 019 ‘ 
Obligations 520, 981 497, 000 495, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Adjustment of grievances under collective pargaining agree- 
ments covering rail carriers and their employees: 


(a) Train service employees. -.............---------.---.-- $245, 816 $221, 700 $205, 300 
(6) Shop employees... 84, 783 84, 000 89, 800 
Other nonoperating employees 148, 298 150, 000 156, 700 
42, 084 41, 300 43, 200 


% 
4 
495, 000 Et 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1953 actual | 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions. 59 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 9 
Average number of all employees ; 64 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary _. $4, 307 
Average grade GS8-5.5 


Personal services: | 
Permanent positions $234, 129 
Other positions 171, 633 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 950 


Total personal services 
Communication services 
Printing and renroduction 
Other contractual services 
Supvlies and materials_. 
Equipment 


Obligations incurred 


Analysis of expenditures 


' 
| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $60, 970 $52, 307 

Obligations incurred during the year 520, 981 | 497, 000 
581, 951 | 549, 307 | 

Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year ~ 52, 307 | 49, 307 | 


Total expenditures : 529, 644 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations ‘ 469, 569 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Keratuy. Mr. Chairman, for the record I will identify myself 
and my associates. My name is C. W. Kealey. I am a labor mem- 
ber of the National Railroad Adjustment Board. Mr. J. A. Anderson 
“S carrier member, and Mr. Leland Howard is the administrative 
officer. 

I think it might be desirable to give you a brief statement of the 
establishment and operation of the Board. The National Railroad 
Adjustment Board was created by act of Congress, approved June 
21, 1934 (45 U.S. C. 153), for the adjudication of disputes between 
an employee or group of employees and a carrier or carriers, growing 
out of grievances or out of the interpretation or application of agree - 
ments concerning rates of pay, rules, or working conditions. 

The disputes are usually first handled on the property by repre- 
sentatives of labor organizations and the carrier, and processed 
through successive steps up to and including the chief operating 
officer of the carrier designated to handle such disputes. If not 
adjusted in this manner, they are then referred to the appropriate 
division of the Adjustment Board for settlement. 


52 52 
8 
59 59 
$4, 358 $4, 412 
GS-5.6 GS-5.6 
01 | 
$224, 050 $235, 495 
158, 000 156, 000 
850 905 
408, 692 | 382, 900 392, 400 
02 atti 22, 180 24, 500 20, 400 
03 4d) 124 200 200 
04 6, 283 5, 700 6, 000 
06 Tee ye 71, 501 68, 400 62, 000 
07 3, 499 2, 700 3, 000 
08 6, 221 6, 400 6, 000 
09 eee | 2,481 6, 200 5, 000 
520, 981 | 497, 000 495, 000 
$49, 307 
495, 000 
544, 307 
: 50, 307 
500, 000 | 494, 000 
000 | 146, 0 
Out or prior authorizations. 60, O75 52, 000 48, 000 
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The board is composed of 36 members, 18 selected and paid by the 
carriers and 18 selected and paid by organizations of railway em- 
ployees which are national in scope. The act provides for four divi- 
sions of the adjustment board, each of which has jurisdiction over 
disputes involving certain groups of employees. 

For example, the first division has jurisdiction over disputes in- 
volving train and yard service employees; the Second Division, shop 
craft; the third division, clerical forces, maintenance-of-way men, 
dispatchers, et cetera; and the fourth division, water transportation 
and miscellaneous. 

There are 10 members, 5 labor and 5 carrier, on each the first, 
second, and third divisions; and 6 members, 3 of each labor and 
carrier, on the fourth division. Since the labor and carrier members 
are equally divided, they frequently deadlock on cases, in which event 
they attempt and many times do agree upon a neutral, or referee, to 
sit with the division as a member and make an award. If the division 
fails to agree upon and select a referee, that fact is certified to the 
Mediation Board, which Board then selects the referee. 

During the fiscal year 1950, preceded by an agreement by the 
parties, there were established two regional or supplemental boards to 
reduce the large backlog of cases before the first division. These 
have been terminated. 

A number of railway labor organizations, prior to the creation of 
the Board, had no statutory machinery for the settlement of their 
disputes. The number of cases being submitted on behalf of these 
employees, as well as other employees, has increased during the past 
year or so due to the adoption of a 40-hour workweek for nonoperating 
employees. Then, too, the voluntary board set up and maintained 
by the express company and the clerks’ organization has been ter- 
minated, which has meant a further increase in the number of cases 
referred to the Board. 

It might be pertinent to point out that there are some 20 standard 
railroad labor organizations and approximately 1% million railroad 
employees. There are about 130 class I railroads and hundreds of 
others. There are about 5,000 agreements in effect between the car- 
riers and labor organizations covering rates of pay, hours of service, 
working conditions, et cetera. It is these agreements with which we 
deal. 

During the past fiscal year, the 4 divisions of the Board received 
and docketed 2,092 cases and disposed of 3,408. Many of these cases 
involve hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Other than the establishment and operation of the regional or 
supplemental boards, which have been terminated, and other than 
the general increase in the cost of practically everything, there has 
been little change in the cost of operation of the Board. We have 
virtually the same number of employees and occupy the same space 
that has been occupied for several years. There has been some 
increase in requirements for referees, but we do not consider it suffi- 
cient to be alarming. 

Our estimate for the fiscal year 1955 is $495,000, which is $2,000 
less than we have for the current year. It is based upon our experi- 
ence of more than 19 years. We should like to stress the fact that 
the salaries of the members of the Board are paid by the labor organ- 
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izations and the carriers. It has been estimated that this amounts 
to about $500,000 per year. In addition, both labor organizations 
and the carriers, in some instances, furnish research and technical as- 
sistance to their members. Thus, these two parties furnish about 
half, or perhaps more than half, the cost of maintaining the Board. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement, but we shall be glad 
to answer any questions the committee may want to ask. 

Mr. Bussey. Have there been any significant changes in the prob- 
lems that confront the Board now as compared to last year? 

Mr. Keauey. Not to any great extent, Mr. Chairman, no. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Bussey. Would you, for the record, bring up to date the 
workload data that appeared on page 59 of the hearings of last year? 

Mr. Howarp. You wanted that through what period, Mr. Chair- 
man? 

Mr. Bussey. It would suffice if you added the first 6 months of 
1954 to the tabulation in the justifications. 

Mr. Howarp. I will be giad to file that report. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


Caseload figures, 1951 to 1955 (including airline cases) 


1952 Estimated 


Esti- Esti- 
ted Actual mated Actual Actual} 1954 1955 


Docketea: 
Mediation cases 
Re 


Cases per mediator. 
Representation cases 
Number of mediators... 4 
Causes per mediator 


On hand end of year: 


Mediation cases................. 67 117 80 133 125 91 125 100 
Cases per mediator__............ 4 7 5 8 7 7 
Representation cases ---..__-.--- 33 36 20 51 42 34 42 40 
Cases per mediator. ............- 


Total cases on 


Cases received, docketed, and closed July 1 to Dec. 31, 1953 


Number Number 
pending Number Number 


pending 
| | closed | Dee. 31 


Fourth division 


Total 


4 
| 
d 
it 
0 
t 
| b 
| 
1951 
300| 284) 255| 290 290 a 
140 133 135 159 140 137 150 150 
a et 440 417 420 448 430 392 440 440 i 
Mediation cases__............... 340 269 300 273 300 297 300 300 
Number of mediators____- - 17 17 17 17 18 20 20 20 
15 15 16 17 15 15 15 4 
120 140 144 140 154 180 150 : 
4 4 3 5 5 5 5 . 
30 38 48 28 38 23 37 
Total 470 389 440 417; 440 451 480 450 
Total number of mediators... - 21 21 21 20 | 2 25 25 25 
i i i | 
100 | 188 | 100 167 | 125 | 167. 140 
54 70 49 75 
32 40 26 46 
3, 388 872 702 3, 558 
SSS, 
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FINANCING OF BOARD 


Mr. Bussey. According to your testimony the expense of this 
Board, that is not borne by this appropriation, is about equally 
divided between the carriers and the union. 

Mr. Keatey. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. What percentage of the total cost of the Board’s 
operations is borne by this appropriation? 

Mr. Keatey. I would say, Mr. Chairman, pretty close to half of 
it. I stated here that the organizations pay the salaries and expenses 
of its representatives, and the carriers do likewise. Then in addition 
to that, both carriers and the labor organizations maintain statistical 
_ bureaus that contribute to the functions of the board. 

Mr. Bussry. If there are no further questions, we thank you for 
your testimony. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 
WITNESSES 


COL. RAYMOND J. KELLY, CHAIRMAN 
FRANK C. SQUIRE, MEMBER 

HORACE W. HARPER, MEMBER 
FRANK J. McKENNA, CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER 
GEORGE F. PUSACK, CHIEF EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT 
MICHAEL RUDISIN, DIRECTOR OF FISCAL ACCOUNTS 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1953 actual | 1954 remy red 1955 estimate 


Unobligated balance, estimated —68, 2% 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1953 actual 1954 estimate 1955 estimate 


Maintenance of accounts of employee earnings _.__________. $564, 127 $563, 814 $555, 897 
Processing and certification for payment of initial claims... 4, 043, 453 3, 898, 785 3, 866, 312 
. Monthly recertification of awarded claims.................. 753, 634 748, 021 673, 016 
35, 359 38, 483 38, 483 


163, 049 150, 972 141, 958 
579, 156 573, 925 566, 834 


a 
| 
4 
Obligations | 6 207,000 | 6, 108, 000 
Obligations incurred 
| | 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1955 estimate 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT BOARD 


Total number of permanent 
Full-time equivalent of all other pesitions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades; 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Persmal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel._ 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 

Penalty mail 
Rents and utility services ___- 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual service. 
Services performed by other agencies 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities. - 
Taxes and assessments _ 


Obligations incurred 


288 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS INSUR- 
ANCE, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 


Total number of permanent positions. _.._.____- 
Average number of 91l employees 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates- 


Total 
08 Supplies an 


SUMMARY 
Total number of permanent positions 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions... 
Average 1:umbher of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Persona! services: 
ular in excess of 52-week base- 
Payment above basic 


Total personal services 

Travel. 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 

Penalty mail. - 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies___ 
Supplies and materials... 
Equipment 
Refunds, awards, and 
Taxes and assessments__- 


Obligations incurred 


5, 071, 852 


151, 013 


6, 121, 429 


$16, 
ass 


16, 971 
378 


17,349 


1,218 


169 
8-5.4 


$4, 943, 745 
26, 167 
20, 457 
18, 264 


5, 018, 633 


6, 138, 778 


1,310 1, 266 1, 239 
1, 199 | 1, 209 1, 198 
ae 
G8-5.3 GS-5.4 GS8-5.3 
$4,740,968 | $4,927, 056 $4, 886, 401 
137, 474 36, 167 37, 234 
19, 047 20, 381 20, 138 
174, 363 17, 798 13, 161 
5, 001, 402 4, 956, 934 
| 9, 847 14, 353 11, 399 
47, 261 47,944 47, 3 
| 233, 000 265, 500 
349, 842 337, 647 345, 374 
35, 047 48, 879 54, 695 
63, 494 | 83, 485 70, 890 
301, 800 154, 526 49, 288 
62, 509 | 92, 184 109, 478 
17,621 | 18, 305 24, 321 
384 700 700 
10, 759 14, 236 | 15, 619 
6, 189, 320 | 6, 091, 000 
Ee 6 6 6 
$2, 910 $2, 920 $2, 924 
GS-23 GS-2.3 GS-23 
| $16, 689 $16, 071 
| 76 66 
466 435 
personal services 17, 231 | 16, 572 
1,680 | 17, 000 
1,316 1, 245 
40 13 
1, 205 1, 204 
01 
$4, 757, 420 $4, 902, 472 
137, 474 37, 234 
19, 114 20, 204 
174, 815 | 13, 596 
ee 5, O88, 823 | 4, 973, 506 
02 nee)" 151, 013 142, 659 138, 842 
03 cient 9, 847 14, 353 11, 399 
04 BEES 47, 26) 47, 944 47, 960 
05 349, 842 337, 647 345, 374 
06 lige 35, 047 48, 879 54, 695 
07 i 63, 494 83, 485 70, 890 
paginanicn 301, 800 154, 526 49, 288 
08 SSA 62, 887 92, 633 109, 906 
09 sce 17, 621 18, 305 | 24, 321 
13 384 700 700 
15 10, 759 14, 236 15, 619 
6, 207, 000 6, 108, 000 
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Mr. Bussey. The committee will now consider the appropriation 
request for fiscal year 1955 for the Railroad Retirement Board. We 
have with us this morning Mr. Raymond J. Kelly, the chairman of the 
Railroad Retirement Board, who has been appointed to this position 
since the last hearings. Mr. Kelly, for the record, | wonder if you 
would tell the committee a little about your background? 


BACKGROUND OF BOARD CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Ketuy. I am a native of Michigan. I attended the University 
of Notre Dame and received my law degree from the University of 
Detroit. I served in World War I and World War LI, first as an 
enlisted man in World War I and then as a commissioned officer, and 
later as a commissioned officer in World War Il. | have been a lawyer 
since 1915. I practiced law privately except for the period that I held 
public office. I was city attorney for the city of Detroit—they call 
it corporation counsel there—for a period of 9 years under 4 different 
mayors and also served under another mayor as general counsel for 
the municipally owned Detroit Street Railway System. 

I resigned as corporation counsel in 1939, when I was elected na- 
tional commander of the American Legion. I served in that position 
for 1 year. I served as regional director of Civilian Defense in the 
Chicago area, having Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin in 1941 until 
I was called on active duty. 

I believe that covers it generally. I have been with the Railroad 
Retirement Board, as you say, since last September 1. 

Mr. Bussey. We will be very pleased to hear any statement you 
care to make, Mr. Kelly, before the members start their interrogation. 


GENERAL 


STATEMENT 


Mr. Ketiey. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the 
Railroad Retirement Board is an independent agency in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. It administers the Railroad 
Retirement Act and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act 
which provide a system of social insurance for railroad employees and 
their families. 

The Board is administered by three members appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. One of 
the three members of the Board represents railroad management, 
whose tax payments account for 50 percent of the funds for the mainte- 
nance of the retirement system and 100 percent of the funds for main- 
tenance of the unemployment system. Another member represents 
railroad labor, whose payments account for the remaining 50 percent 
of the cost of the retirement system. The third member, who is the 
chairman, represents neither railroad management nor labor and shall 
not be in the employment of or be pecuniarily or otherwise interested 
in any carrier or organization of employees. 


FUNCTION OF BOARD 


Under the Railroad Retirement Act, benefits are paid to aged and 
permanently disabled employees and their wives, and to the widows, 
widowers, children, and parents of deceased employees. Under the 
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Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, payments are made to workers 
who are unemployed, sick, or temporarily Jisabled. 

At the end of December 1953, approximately 546,000 persons were 
being paid annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act, including 
280,000 retired employees, 94,000 wives of retired employees, and 
164,000 widows, children, and parents of deceased employees. Pay- 
ments were being made at the rate of about $475 million a year. 
Taxes were being collected in equal shares from employers and em- 

loyees at the rate of about $640 million a year. Under the Railroad 
Casnpivyieent Insurance Act, 295,000 employees were paid $97 
million in benefits during fiscal year 1952-53. 

The Board also maintains records of wages and service for over 
9,700,000 persons who have worked in the railroad industry at some 
time since 1937. During 1953, service and earnings were recorded for 
more than 2 million employees. The railroad industry, as covered 
by the Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Acts, includes all railroad, express, and sleeping-car companies subject 
to part I of the Interstate Commerce Act and, in addition, companies 
affiliated with such carriers and certain railroad associations. 

To all intents and purposes, the railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment insurance systems are self-sustaining. Our funds for paying 
benefits and for administrative costs come from trust funds established 
by taxes paid by railroads and railroad employees. 

The costs of the railroad retirement-survivor benefit system are 
financed by means of a payroll tax on each employee’s earnings up to 
$300 a month. The taxes are collected at the rate of 6% percent in 
equal shares from employers and employees by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act, and are deposited 
in the general funds of the United States Treasury. The Secretary 
of the Treasury then transfers to the railroad re‘irement account (a 
trust fund) the actual amount of taxes as they are covered into the 
Treasury during the year. 

Funds in the railroad retirement account not immediately needed 
for benefit payments or administration are invested in special 3-percent 
Treasury notes. The interest earned on these notes is added to the 
reserve in the railroad retirement account. 

Taxes were first collected under the Railroad Retirement Tax Act 
in 1937. The initial rate was 2% percent, but it has progressed to the 
final, maximum rate of 6% percent, effective January 1, 1952. This 
rate applies to employees and employers alike on employee earnings 
up to $300 a m nth. 

Funds for operating the unemployment and sickness benefit system 
come from contribu ions collected by the Poard directly from em- 
ployers only. No contributions are made by employees. Uremploy- 
ment contribu iors are permanently appropriated to the Board by the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The orgiral ac. provided for a 3-percent-contribution rate of an 
employee’s earaings up to $300 a month. In 1948, however, the rate 
was placed on a aiding scale ranging from one-half percent to 3 per- 
cent, depending upon the balance in the railroad unemployment 
pamsente account (a trust fund) at the end of each preceding Sep- 
tember, 

Of the annual contributions, an amount equal to 0.2 percent of 
the taxable payroll is set aside to cover administrative expenses; 
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the rest goes into the unemployment insurance account for the pur- 
pose of paying benefits. However, any amount in excess of $6 million 
remaining in the administrative fund at the end of a fiscal year is 
transferred to the benefit account. These transfers have totaled 
over $90 million since the beginning of the system. Funds in the 
account which are not needed immediately are deposited in the United 
States Treasury, and the interest earned on them provides an addi- 
tional source of income to the system. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


The appropriation request for administrative expenses of operations 
under the retirement program actually is not a request for an appro- 
priation of money from general funds of the Treasury, but a request 
to transfer amounts from one trust account to another and as such 
has no effect on the total amount of the Federal budget. 

The performance contemplated under the request of $6,108,000 for 
fiscal year 1955 will contribute further to the Board’s record of 
achievement in increasing the efficiency and economy of operations 
year by year. Notwithstanding the complexities introduced into the 
claims adjudication processes by recent amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act, administrative costs will represent only 1.2 cents out 
of every dollar spent under the railroad retirement system in 1955. 

The as se justifications on a performance basis for the fiscal year 
1955 break down the Board’s retirement operations into six major 
activities which have been related to basic work-measurement units 
and converted in terms of cost per unit and units per man-year. We 
have, in conformance with the performance budget point of view, 
prepared a series of tabular statements and narrative discussions em- 
phasizing activities rather than organization units. A comparison 
of actual data for fiscal year 1953 with those estimated for 1954 and 
1955 will disclose consistent increases in productivity and decreases 
in unit costs. 

EFFORTS TOWARD INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


The Board has continued aggressively to seek the objectives of in- 
creased efficiency and economy of operations by constantly exploring 
ways and means for improving its own internal procedures and 
through clarification of information given to applicants and potential 
applicants so that a minimum of investigation will be required in 
processing claims. The staffing requirements and the flow of work 
of the various offices are under constant scrutiny, the operating pro- 
cedures, forms, and form letters are constantly being examined and 
revised, substitution of mechanical for manual processes is being 
studied, and other measures are being taken to improve the efficiency 
or economy of operations and to expedite the payment of claims. 
The Board has always welcomed and cooperated with the surveys 
and inspections of service and regulatory agencies such as Civil 
Service Commission, General Services Administration, Bureau of the 
Budget, and the General Accounting Office, the results of which have 
been uniformly commendatory to the Board. 

The progress of the Board can be realized by a comparison of operat- 
ing results for the fiscal year 1942, and the last completed fiscal year, 
1953. During that period, in spite of the rising costs of all materials 
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and supplies and numerous general pay raises for Federal employees, 
the administrative cost of paying benefits has decreased substantially, 
In fiscal year 1942, out of each dollar paid out under the retirement 
program, 97.8 cents went for benefits and 2.2 cents for all costs of 
administration, including salaries, rents, supplies, and materials. 
Administrative costs rose as high as 2.7 cents in 1947, but in fiscal 
year 1953, for each such dollar spent, 98.7 cents went for benefits and 
only 1.3 cents for all expenses of paying the benefits. As previously 
stated, we estimate administrative costs for fiscal year 1955 as 1.2 
cents out of each dollar spent. To state the comparison in another 
way, with about the same average number of employees in both years, 
1942 and 1953, the Board in 1953 processed more than 3 times as 
many claims and paid about 3 times as many beneficiaries under the 
retirement program, and it processed more than 4 times as many claims 
and paid almost 5 times as many beneficiaries under the unemploy- 
ment-sickness program, as it did in 1942. 

The progress of the Board in administering a progressively more 
efficient and economical organization is demonstrated by the actions 
being taken and the results being attained in 1954 and those planned 
for in 1955, as reflected in our budget request. It is estimated that 
the expense of processing retirement workloads, priced at 1953 unit 
costs, would have been about $6,331,000 for 1954 and $6,418,000 for 
1955, as compared with the basic amounts of $5,974,000 and $5,842,500, 
respectively, contemplated for expenditure under our revised budgets 
for those years, exclusive of amounts required under Public Law 286 
to reimburse the Post Office Department for handling the Board’s 
mailing matter. Similarly, with approximately equal basic workloads 
under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act in all 3 years, it is 
estimated that the basic administrative expenses will decline from 
$5,771,000 in 1953 to $5,603,000 in 1954 and $5,509,000 in 1955, 
exclusive of amounts required under Public Law 286. To summarize, 
we plan to decrease our overall basic administrative expenses $151,000 
in 1954 and $377,000 in 1955, as compared with 1953, notwithstanding 
the substantial increases in workloads. 

These savings have been made possible in many ways, among which 
are the following: 

The integration in the Board, of disbursing functions formerly per- 
formed by the Treasury Department, with accounting operations 
performed by the Board, resulting in the elimination of some opera- 
tions and the streamlining of others. 

Closing two regional offices of the Board, at Denver and Minne- 
apolis, and redistribution of territories among the remaining seven 
regional offices, with increased standards of productivity being 
established therein. 

Elimination of field office positions not fully justified. 

Reorganization of Bureau of Retirement Claims, involving estab- 
pr ges of internal competitive groups for processing similar types 
of work. 

Reductions in staff of the general auditor through reassignment of 
work of an operating or fiscal nature. 

Reductions in staff of Bureau of Law through consolidationsand 
reassignment of work. 

Reductions in staff of the Director of Research through elimination 
of certain elements of analytical and statistical work. 
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Having held this office for just a little over 6 months, I admit 
that I have not had time to become entirely familiar with all of the 
technical details of the various operations of the Board. However, 
I have acquired a sufficient knowledge, I think, of the broader 
aspects of the organization of the Board and its progress to permit 
me to assure this committee that there is under way in the Board a 
constructive effort to accomplish the objectives of the Administra- 
tion’s program of efficiency and economy in government operations. 

The Board and its staff are giving the closest attention to stream- 
lining programs, organization, and staff and service activities. The 
appropriation request for 1955 reflects our planning along these lines. 
The number of regional offices for example, has been reduced from 
9 to 7. Amounts requested for operations are based upon increased 
productivity and lower unit costs. Substantial savings in personnel 
costs are expected to be realized in the offices of research, law, and 
audit. And the Board is planning to absorb the costs of penalty 
mail and the writing and mailing of retirement benefit checks which 
has heretofore been a function of the Treasury Department. 

The Board is also giviag attention to the human element as a factor 
in the reduction of cost. It has conducted a survey of employee 
attitudes designed to reveal areas which might be improved to give 
employees a greater sense of satisfaction in their jobs. While this 
survey showed that the attitudes of Board employees in general 
compared favorably with those of employees in private industry, 
we are nevertheless making every effort to improve working conditions 
so as to boost morale and productivity to a maximum, 

Despite constant improvement in productivity, operating procedures, 
and organization, an agency that is operating efficiently is hard put to 
show constant decreases in appropriation requests from year to year. 
Not only is the agency faced with the problem of absorbing increased 
costs for materials and services, it also is confronted with the necessity 
of finding ways and means of meeting costs of automatic annual 
salary increases, mandatory depletion of annual leave balances, 
legislative changes—and this year the cost of penalty 
mail. 

In the aggregate, these items represent a substantial portion of the 
appropriation request, and in my judgment we are rapidly reaching 
the point where an agency that has been operating efficiently under 
sound budgetary practices may find itself no longer able to absorb 
these costs. 

As you are aware, the Board is comprised of 3 members and 
the statute provided that 1 member shall be appointed from rec- 
ommendations made by representatives of the employees, 1 member 
shall be appointed from recommendations made by representatives 
of the carriers, in both cases as the President shall direct, so as to 
provide representation on the Board satisfactory to the largest number, 
respectively, of employees and carriers concerned. 

The third member, who shall be the Chairman of the Board, is 
appointed for a term of 5 years without recommendation—I might 
say that all the terms are for 5 years now—by either carriers or em- 
ployees and shall not be in the employment of or be pecuniarily or 
otherwise interested in any carrier or organization of employees. 

The other two members of the Board are present here with me this 
morning. All of us are prepared to the best of our ability to answer 
44536—54—_28 
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any questions which the committee may desire to ask of us or any one 
of us. 

Mr. Bussey. I want the record to show, Mr. Kelly that, while it is 
not required that you do so, I have appreciated your keeping me 
abreast of what the contemplated action of the Board has been in 
various matters. I think there would be better understanding and 
appreciation of the problems of other agencies of Government if the 
same procedure was followed. 


COMPARISON OF REQUEST WITH PREVIOUS YEARS EXPENDITURES 


Your request is for $6,108,000, which is a reduction of $99,000 from 
1954 fiscal year, and less than either 1952 and 1953, is that correct? 

Mr. Pusack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Kelly, it has been the practice of this committee, 
particularly with people who have recently been appointed head of 
an agency, to permit any one of the people present to answer the 
questio 1. 

Mr. Ketty. I did not state in my statement that we do have the 
technical staff here. I am sure that you understood that. 

Mr. Bussey. In addition to this, according to your statement, 
the cost of penalty mail is being absorbed? 

Mr. Ke tty. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. We like to have agencies of Government come before 
our committee with a showing of greater efficiency and less expense. 
That is always admirable, I think. On page 3 of your general state- 
ment you say: “Notwithstanding the complexities introduced into 
claims adjudication processes by recent amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act, administrative costs will represent only 1% cents 
out of every dollar spent under the Railroad Retirement System in 
1955.” 

How does that compare with, let us say, the past 10 years? 

Mr. Rupisrn. I do not have all the figures here, sir, but in 1952 it 
was 1% cents out of every dollar, and in 1953 it was 1% cents. In 
1954, we are scheduled to spend 1%» cents and in 1955 scheduled to 
reduce it to 1%» cents out of every dollar. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you furnish it for the record for the past 10 

ears? 
Mr. Rupisin. Yes, sir. 
(The requested information follows: ) 


Railroad Retirement Board—Distribution of each dollar spent for retirement purposes 
| 


| Adminis- Adminis- 
trative trative 
paym costs . costs 


Cents 
22, 
22. 
1. 
1, 
1. 
2. 


‘ 
‘ 


1 Estimate. 
2 Includes nonrecurring costs resulting from amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act. 
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STATISTICAL ANALYSIS OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. The appendixes in your justifications, pages 47 
through 66, I think are an excellent statistical analysis of all phases 
of you operation. I think the Board is to be complimented on this 
job. Without objection we will put in the record appendix B on page 
48 and appendix C on page 49. These two tables show, by activity, 
the 1953 workload and expenditures and how the 1954 and 1955 
estimates were built up. 

(The documents referred to are as follows:) 
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BACKLOG 


Mr. Bussey. Last year the Board was considerably worried about 
the backlog of pending claims. Is that backlog of claims still going 
up, or is it being reduced? 

Mr. Keuuy. I think it is increasing. You mean the backlog? 
I think that is being reduced. The number of claims is what is in- 
creasing. 

Mr. Pusack. Mr. Chairman, at June 30, the backlog of pending 
claims was 19,152. We are working toward a goal of 16,000 at the 
close of this fiscal year. We had made very good strides toward 
attaining that goal down through the end of December, when the 
backlog was between 14,000 and 15,000, but the heavy receipts in 
January and February, which we counted on, have brought that up 
to 17,180 at February 28. But we are still quite sure that we are 
going to at least obtain our objective of a backlog of 16,000, which 
would mean a reduction of one-sixth in the pending load in this year. 
Our objective for the fiscal year 1955 is to bring that down an addi- 
tional 1,000 claims, and based on claims processing as we now en- 
counter it in the Railroad Retirement Board, that is getting pretty 
close to the irreducible load of pending claims due to the time element 
involved in getting all the necessary information and so on. 


METHODS OF EFFECTING SAVINGS 


gy Bussey. At the bottom of page 4 of the general statement is 
this: 


These savings have been made possible in many ways, among which are the 
following: 

The integration in the Board, of disbursing functions formerly performed by 
the Treasury Department, with accounting operations performed by the Board, 
resulting in the elimination of some operations and the streamlining of others. 

Closing 2 regional offices of the Board, at Denver and Minneapolis, and redis- 
tribution of territories among the remaining 7 regional offices, with increased 
standards of productivity being established therein. 

Elimination of field office positions not fully justified. 

Reorganization of Bureau of Retirement Claims, involving establishment of 
internal competitive groups for processing similar types of work. 

Reductions in staff of the general auditor through reassignment of work of an 
operating or fiscal nature. 

Reductions in staff of Bureau of Law through consolidations and reassignment 
of work. 

Reductions in staff of the director of research through elimination of certain 
elements of analytical and statistical work. 


Mr. Kelly, would you give the committee a little more detail on 
these accomplishments? 

Mr. Ketiy. When I first came with the Board, there was a pending 
action which was held up until I should have a chance to study it as 
the new Chairman, for the closing of the two offices mentioned. I felt 
that this was justifiable, and these offices were closed and, as the state- 
ment says, the work distributed among other offices. As a matter of 
fact, the reassigned territories are not only in the western regions, 
where Denver and Minneapolis are located, but throughout the eastern 
regions also. We adjusted the field office positions so that any that 
could not be justified were eliminated, and all in all, we made a savings 
in this coming budget by these moves—as I understand it, it was better 
than $100,000, wasn’t it? 
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Mr. Pusack. Our latest conservative estimate was about $116,000. 
I might point out that most of this saving occurred under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance Administration fund because the major 
saving was made in the work of the regional offices, which is 100 per- 
cent unemployment insurance work, with a lesser saving in the field 
service, about one-half of which is retirement work and the other 
half is unemployment insurance work. 

Mr. Ketuiy. These other adjustments were made by transferring 
work from the Office of the General Auditor to other departments and 
headquarters where we felt they belonged. We are trying, of course, 
to follow out the administration’s ideas of economy and efficiency in 
Government operations. 


TRANSFER OF DISBURSING 


FUNCTIONS FROM TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bussey. In connection with your statement at the bottom of 
page 4, regarding the disbursing functions formerly performed by the 
Treasury Dasattiiens. we will insert in the record at this point the 
statement you submitted to the committee which gives the details 
concerning this transfer. It is a very comprehensive statement, and 
I think the Board is to be complimented for the work on it. As a 
matter of fact, I think so well of it that I am going to pass this on to 
Mr. Cristgau, the new head of the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance, for his consideration since their operations are somewhat 
similar to yours. 

(The document referred to is as follows:) 


TRANSFER OF DisspuRsSING Activities From THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT TO THE 
RaAILRoAD RETIREMENT BoarRpD 

Introduction 

In accordance with the desires of the House Appropriations Committee, a 
survey group consisting of representatives of the staff of the House Appropriations 
Committee, ge General Accounting Office, and the Treasury Department, was 
established in September 1952, to study the disbursing functions performed for 
the Board by the Division of Disbursements, Treasury Department, with the 
objective of determining possible improvements to be made in the system and 
the economies which might be achieved by integrating these functions with the 
accounting functions performed by the Board. 
Scope of the Railroad Retirement Board study 

The survey group considered that all postadjudication operations, related 
either directly or indirectly to the disbursement of retirement and disability 
payments, performed by the Railroad Retirement Board and the Division, were 
within the scope of the study. This area included but was not limited to: The 
certification and processing of awards; the issuance of single, accrual, and recurring 
payment checks; the processing of change of name and address requests, termina- 
tion and suspension notices, and returned checks; the remailing and cancellation 
of checks; the control, verification, and reconciliation of these payments, ete. 
Operations pertaining to the function of processing payments for the Board’s 
administrative expenses and for the payment of unemployment-insurance benefits 
were excluded from the study. 


Conclusions of the survey group 

The results of the study by the survey group indicate that an integrated dis- 
bursing system under the management of the Board would result in major savings. 
The report indicates that an annual cost reduction of approximately $167,000, or 


about 55 percent of the amount charged by the Division for 1952, would be possible 
under the new integrated system. 


Implementation of recommendations of the survey group 


Based on the conclusions of the survey group that substantial economies would 
result from an integration of disbursing activities with functions of the Board, 
agreement was reached that disbursing activities were to be transferred to the 
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Board on a test basis. The transfer of activities was accomplished in two stages. 
The Board commenced operations for the preparation of lump-sum payments 
effective with the December 1953 accounting month, with the Division continu- 
ing to care for the recurring-payment roll during December 1953. The remaining 
recurring-payment activities were transferred to the Board effective with the 
January 1954 accounting month. 


Comparison of previous system with new integrated system 

Upon determination of an award, the Board previously furnished the Division 
with a voucher schedule covering initial payments supported by documents 
showing the recurring monthly amounts to be paid in the future. The Division 
prepared typewritten checks covering the initial payments and addressograph 
plates covering the monthly payments, and inserted such plates in the main file 
of more than 500,000 plates. During each month, the Division prepared the 
monthly checks from the plate file, and a transcript, in duplicate, of such payments 
by making a second run of.the plates. The checks were concurrently listed on 
tabulating machines to produce a checklisting. During the interim, an in-force 
payment punched card had been prepared by the Board and inserted in its contro! 
file of over 500,000 cards. One copy of the transcript and the checklisting were 
sent from the Division to the Board, where the Board’s control file cards were 
broken into groups corresponding to the groups reflected in the checklisting. 
The control cards then were tabulated on the Board’s tabulating machines and 
balanced to the checklisting totals, after which vouchers were prepared by the 
Board to cover each group. During this process, the transcript was used to make 
reconciliations in case of failure of the Board’s totals to equal those of the Division. 
The group vouchers were sent to the Division to validate payment of the entire 
file of month-end checks, which were then signed, microfilmed, inserted in enve- 
lopes, and released for mailing on the last day of each month. During the month 
and prior to final balancing, numerous terminations and suspensions of benefit 
payments for various reasons such as death, change of benefit status, ete., and 
changes of address were processed individually and in groups as the result of 
actions initiated by the Board, requiring the interchange of reconciliation and 
validation data of various types. Under the integrated system, the initial vouch- 
ers are prepared by the Board as before, but the addressograph plates are now 
prepared and verified by the Board. Preparation and verification of the month- 
end checks are made by the Board by the use of a summary control file of about 
5,000 cards, in place of the large control file referred to above. After the month- 
end checks have been verified and vouchered, they are signed and microfilmed 
in a simultaneous operation, instead of being done separately as in the old pro- 
cedure, inserted in envelopes and released for mailing on the last day of the month. 
The numerous terminations, suspensions, reconciliations, and changes of address 
are now effected by the Board and verified largely against the original documents 
without the exchange of the large number of initiating and validating forms 
formerly used. 

Under the previous system, it was necessary for the Board to prepare a formal 
document each time it required action by the Division. In general, except for the 
recurring monthly payments, all documents affecting the annuitants’ or pensioners’ 
payment status were prepared in multiple copies which were processed and 
maintained in each agency. Conversely, actions necessitated as a result of checks 
being returned to the Division were initiated by the Division with the creation of 
formal documents; these were typed in multiple copies and processed and filed by 
both agencies. Inherent in the previous system was the practice of one agency 
verifying the actions taken by the other and the maintenance of records or 
documents by each to fix responsibility whenever an occasional error was made. 
Under the new integrated system, it has been possible to eliminate extra documen- 
tation and related processing, including dual verification and filing, which was 
necessitated by the participation of two agencies in the certification and disbursing 
operations. 

Specific examples of economies resulting from integration 

Specific examples of procedural changes, either installed or in process of installa- 
tion, which contribute to the savings anticipated to result from the integration 
are as follows: 

(a) The elimination of check transcripts, or ‘‘bookruns,” covering 550,000 items 
monthly, by utilizing as support for the voucher the microfilms of the checks issued 
and the check listing, which now shows the claim number in addition to the check 
number and payment amount. Under previous procedures, the addressograph 
plates were first used to prepare the monthly checks and then the same plates 
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were run through the machines again to produce voucher lists or transcripts 
showing the name, address, claim number, amount, and check number. The 
discontinuance of the transcripts in turn eliminated the need for the Treasury 
Form M-11, check-printing worksheet, which was previously used to verify the 
check number imprinted for each 100 checks included on the transcript. An 
indication of the volume of work eliminated is that approximately 6,600,000 
monthly benefit checks will be issued in fiscal vear 1954. 

(6) Elimination of the file of more than 500,000 individual payee punched 
cards previously maintained by the Board for the purposes of verifying the monthly 
payments processed by the Division. This operation now will be performed by 
using cards produced from the addressograph plates for the current month’s 
additions and terminations, previous month-end summary cards, checklistings, 
bey now show the claim number, and by reference to the addressograph plate 

e. 

(c) Establishment of a later cutoff date in each month for the preparation of 
checks, thereby allowing more time to process changes of name or address and 
termination or suspension actions, in order to reduce the number of corrections 
currently required subsequent to the check-printing operation. This change in 
scheduling is possible as a result of various simplifications stemming from the new 
integrated system, thereby reducing the time previously allotted for various final 
operations. It is proposed to delay the check-printing operation about 10 days, 
from the 5th to the 15th of the month. The cutoff dates of the other operations 
would also be revised so as to allow more processing time for preliminary opera- 
tions in each month. Specifically, the cutoff dates would be revised as follows: 
Adjudication from the 23d to the 27th; auditing and balancing from the 25th to 
the 28th; and the preparation of the list of checks to be held and not released 
for various reasons from the 25th to the day before the last working day of the 
month. This extension of time for processing actions affecting the addresso- 
graph plates or checks will materially reduce the number of checks which cur- 
rently must be withdrawn from the file (awaiting mailing) and either held or 
canceled. Later cutoff dates will further result in a decrease in the number of 
voided checks, returned checks which must be either remailed or canceled, the 
number of recomputations (by the adjudicators) toward the end of the month in 
order to include an additional month in the accrued initial amount payable, the 
number of overpayments resulting from an early cutoff date, and the related 
processing necessitated by the release of checks to incorrect addresses, or in 
incorrect amounts, or to beneficiaries no longer eligible. 

(d) Revision of the benefit payment termination and suspension procedure to 
eliminate the typing, verification, and filing of documents initiating such actions. 
Under previous procedures, the adjudicator prepared a pencil worksheet from 
which the termination document was typed. Since a lesser number of copies are 
required under the integrated system, it is proposed to use the pencil worksheet, 
prepared in duplicate, to terminate or suspend cases. In fiscal year 1952, 42,000 
suspension actions were processed. 

(e) Preparation of a facsimile copy of returned checks by phovoprocess for 
subsequent handling, in lieu of typing Treasury Form TD-—1664 (sets of four) 
for this purpose. During the fiscal year 1952, 54,554 checks were returned to 
the Division or the Board. These checks were returned as a result of payees 
losing their eligibility or moving to new addresses without notifying the Board 
prior to the release of their checks. In addition to the foregoing, 22,280 checks 
were withheld from the mail due to changes in the payees’ status. Hach processing 
of checks comprising this total of 76,834 returned or unreleased checks required 
107 operating steps under the previous system. By integrating the disbursing 
functions, the operation has been reduced by some 30 steps. This was accom- 
plished by eliminating the typing, proofreading, handling, and filing of form TD- 
1664 by both the Division and the Board. The additional related typing opera- 
tion formerly required to notify the Division of the payee’s new address (by 
completing the Treasury Notice of Returned Check Form TD-—1664), in cases 
where a returned check is on file, also was eliminated; this will result in further 
savings in the processing of this form formerly required in both the Board and the 
disbursing office. 

(f) Reduction in number of forms or copies thereof with savings resulting from 
elimination of their handling and filing. A good example of the savings possible 
under the integrated system is in the processing of voucher and schedule of pay- 
ments. In lieu of the previous voucher and schedule of payments, form G—581 
(a 7-part form), a new 3-part form was designed which included the necessary cer- 
tification data and also incorporated the information presently included on the 
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Treasury Form 1691, Progress Sheet (2-part form). Thus, the number of copies 
of the new certification document was reduced from 7 to 3, the 2-part work pro- 
gress sheet eliminated, and processing substantially simplified. 

(g) Utilization of source documents instead of originating internal forms for 
processing. Previously various forms were typed from, and carefully proofread 
against, the source documents. The processing of change of name or address 
requests is a@ good example of the economies being achieved under the new sys- 
tem. During the fiscal year 1952, 64,581 payees requested that their names or 
addresses be changed. This volume, comprising mostly change of address actions, 
passed through some 71 detailed operations, moving between organizational units 
15 times. The new integrated system of disbursing permits the elimination of 
25 detailed steps in the processing of a change of address request, which in turn 
reduces the movement of documents between organizational units by approxi- 
mately one-third. The savings in the performance of this functions are to be 
accomplished by using the original letter (or change of address form) submitted 
by the payee as the document to be processed instead of creating Form G—607, 
Address Correction Request, thereby eliminating a typing and proofreading 
operation. 

The above represents examples of only the more significant economies of opera- 
tion, either presently installed or awaiting installation, that are possible as a result 
of the integrated system. Many other savings of less significant proportions indi- 
vidually, however, will amount to a substantial total. Further, it is believed that 
various other procedural innovations now receiving study will produce additional 
savings of material import. 


Analysis of contemplated operating costs 

The savings expected to result from the integration of disbursing activities of 
the Treasury Department with the accounting functions of the Board have been 
reflected in the 1955 budget estimates of the Board. The budget document reflects 
the following comparison of payments to Treasury for fiscal years 1953, 1954, and 
1955: 


1953 actual | 1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Disbursing activities: 


Payments to Division of Disbursement. _____....__-.__-- $258, 523 $110, 876 $3, 018 
Additional obligations incurred by the Board... ..-.-.-..)....----.----- 121, 091 1538, 447 
Payments to Office of Treasurer... ............--..---------- 38, 310 37, 780 40, 400 
296, 833 269, 747 196, 865 


6,199,352 | 6, 605, 000. 6, 969, 000 


Payments to the Division in 1953 represent the costs of disbursing for a full 
year; in 1954, the costs of issuing typed benefit checks through November 1953, 
addressographed benefit checks through December 1953, and administrative 
checks for the full year; and in 1955, the costs of issuing only administrative 
checks and the performance of other related services. Since the additional ex- 
penses incurred by the Board for disbursing activities in 1954 include various 
transitional expenses, the full extent of the economies cannot be anticipated 
until 1955. 

While the estimated savings in disbursing activities in 1955 are substantial (a 
decrease of $102,000 from 1953 to 1955, notwithstanding a 12-percent increase in 
workloads), that amount is less than the $167,000 estimated by the survey group. 
This apparent failure to effect the estimated savings does not result from higher 
than estimated costs under the integrated system, but from a downward revision 
of the unit costs used by the Division in billing the Board for 1953 disbursing 
services. In the survey, estimated costs of the integrated system were com- 
pared with amounts billed by the Division for fiscal year-1952. The Division’s 
unit cost per addressograph check in 1952, adjusted to exclude costs of nonre- 
curring work in connection with the 1951 amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, was $0.04921357. During 1953, the Division progressively reduced its 
unit-cost estimates for that year from $0.04930493 to $0.04910851 and finally to 
$0.04039883 for the entire year, representing a reduction of 17.9 percent from 
its 1952 unit-cost figure. Based on the 1952 unit costs of $0.04921357, the 1955 
workload of 6,969,000 checks would require the payment of $343,000 by the 
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Board to the Division for writing addressograph checks. After adding $6,000 to 
cover costs of typewritten checks, the total bill would amount to $349,000 as 
compared with the 1955 budget total of $156,000 shown as the expenses of the 
Board and the Division, producing constructive savings of $193,000. 

Mr. McKenna. Mr. Chairman, could I say at this point the Board 
is very appreciative of the assistance that was given it by the Account- 
ing Systems Division of the General Accounting Office im working out 
the problems, and their staff has shown itself to be exceedingly able 
and cooperative in this venture. 

Mr. Pusack. Might it be also added, Mr. Chairman, that in the 
analysis work which preceded the installation of this test, we also 
received valuable aid from a representative of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee staff. 


REASON FOR REDUCTION IN 


TREASURY CHARGE DURING STUDY 
Mr. Bussey. During the period the Treasury Department was 
reducing their price from 4.93 cents per unit to 4.04 cents per unit, 
did they have any idea that this study was being made? 

Mr. Pusack. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Is it your opinion that the Treasury’s costs were 
going down during this period or were they simply reducing their 
charges to what the costs had been all along? 

Mr. Pusackx. I am not in position to state, sir, but it was an 
amazing coincidence at least. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have any reason to believe that the Board 
might have been overcharged by the Treasury Department for 1952 
and prior years? 

Mr. Pusackx. We have some slight reason to believe so, based 
solely on the statemeat of one member of the task force who analyzed 
the situation, in which they found a certain amount that had been 
included in disbursing costs for materials which appeared to be 
excessive. 

Mr. Bussey. When you refer to task force, which task force do 
you have reference to? 

Mr. Pusack. There is a group coasisting of a representative of 
the General Accourting Office, a representative of the House Appro- 

riations Committee staff, and a representative of the Treasury 

epartment, who analyzed the whole situation, exploring the possi- 
bilities of integration and who came up with the olvinal ctecinuion 
that savings in excess of $125,000 a year would be possible. 

Mr. Bussey. If it should be determined that the Board had been 
overcharged, what recourse would there be to recover that overcharge? 

Mr. Pusack. Iv the event that such an overcharge was established, 
I have no doubt that the Treasury Department would make an 
adjustment on request by the Board. In view of the general situation 
prevailing in connection with the establishment of this test of the 
integration, we have been loath to press any idea that there has been 
an overcharge. 

Mr. Bussey. If it is determined that an overcharge has been made, 
do you not think that it is justifiable that the Board make a request 
to recapture that money? ; 

Mr. McKenna. That was contemplated, Congressman. The 
representative of the General Accounting Office has had several 
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discussions with me. But it was decided to defer it until we could 
establish whether or not the results of the test would justify the 
Board permanently keeping the operation. At that point, then we 
would go back into the accounting records again and see whether or 
not an adjustment in the appropriations is justified. 

Mr. Bussey. It is certainly an obligation of the Board to protect 
the trust fund. 

Mr. McKenna. Definitely. 

Mr. Bussey. While I may not be here next year, if I am, I will 
certainly ask what has been done along this line during the interim. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SECURITY ACTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Kelly, what has the Board done under the new 
security order? I presume you have a statement like the Department 
of Labor had on the situation. 

Mr. Ketty. I received just today this statement which came from 
our personnel security officer to the chief executive officer. A copy 
was given us this morning. I think the whole thing should probably 
go in the record. It is very brief and I can read it if you wish. 


All sensitive positions have been cleared by full field investigations except the 
two secretarial jobs recently established by the Board. The action necessary 
to these clearances has been initiated. All new employees, except those whose 
appointments were for less than 90 days and certain other jobs such as national 
reporting officers and railroad claims agents, have been investigated in accordance 
with the provisions of Executive Order 10450, as amended. At the start of the 
program, May 12, 1953, we had on our rolls 12 employees who had been investi- 
gated and cleared under Executive Order 9835. These cases have been reviewed 
and, with one exception, have been disposed of either through clearance or pre- 
ferring of charges. Charges are outstanding against two of these people. In 
addition to those cases mentioned above, from May 12, 1953, to the present, we 
have taken adverse action under Executive Order 10450 as follows: 

One employee resigned while charges were being prepared—loyalty. Two 
employees resigned prior to evaluation of files which contained adverse informa- 
tion—arrest records.not shown on pppieation for employment. One employee 
who resigned prior to evaluation of file which contained adverse information— 
immorality. 

Mr. Bussey. That takes care of all investigations in the Railroad 

Mr. McKenna. Except one. There is one case which we still have 
subject to review. We just have not gotten to it. 

Mr. Foaarry. Mr. Chairman, you have been on the job now since 

Mr. Ketry. September 1, 1953. 


Mr. Fogarty. I do not think I have any questions to ask, Mr. 
Chairman. I think the statement submitted by the Chairman and 
the Board speaks very well for your work this fiscal year that we are 
operating in. I want to go along with the Chairman; I think the 
savings that have been made by the Board should be commended. I 
think you are doing a good job. 
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EFFECT OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION ON EXPENSES 


Mr. BussBey. What would be the effect, on your 1955 budget, of 
some of the legislation that has been proposed this session? 

Mr. Pusacx. At the present time three pieces of legislation are 
pending before the Congress the enactment of which will have a 
serious effect on the administrative requirements of the Board. They 
are: (a) H. R. 356, amending section 3 (b) of the Railroad Retirement 
Act; (b) H. R. 7840 (or S. 2930), amending various sections of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act; and (c) H. R. 7199 (the Reed bill), providing for 
general amendments to the Social Security Act. It is the present 
estimate of the Board that each of these pieces of legislation will be 
enacted into law in some form during the present session of the 
Congress. 

The passage of this legislation will have the immediate effect of 
increasing the Board’s claims load and requiring immediate adjust- 
ments of a large number of cases both as to the future payment rate 
and to the retroactive effect of some of the provisions. Subject to the 
final form of the legislation, some of the additional work involved is as 
follows: 

1. Reexamine 49,500 cases affected by section 3 (b), establishing 
new monthly rates and computing amounts of past reductions to be 
refunded. 

2. Reexamine 40,000 retirement and 115,000 survivors claims under 
the new social security minimum provisions and establish new monthly 
rates. 

3. Receive, adjudicate, and pay 30,000 new claims from widows and 
parents now 60 to 64 years of age by reason for reduction of eligibility 
requirements to age 60. 

4. Adjustment of up to 100,000 cases of annuitants by reason of 
optional inclusion of compensation earned after age 65. 

Many more minor adjustments, involving up to 20,000 cases, may 
be required. 

Our tentative estimate of manpower requirements for H. R. 356 
and H. R. 7199 aggregate about 40 man-years. Estimates of the 
requirements under H. R. 7840 have not yet been completed. 

We have no means of knowing when any of these bills will be 
enacted, but upon passage the Board will be confronted with 
immediate demands from the potential beneficiaries for payment of 
the higher benefit rates as well as the retroactive adjustment pay- 
ments. It is hoped that the enactment of all of them will come 
sufficiently late in the fiscal year 1954 that, by judicious rearrange- 
ment of our present schedules and deferment of some of our 
then current work until the early part of the fiscal year 1955, we may 
be able to do that part of the amendment work which is vitally 
necessary to be done in fiscal year 1954 without additional funds for 
that year. But it is quite certain that the remaining amendment work 
and the performance of work which has been backlogged as a result 
of the amendments will require supplemental funds for fiscal year 
1955 in an amount which cannot as yet be determined. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, gentlemen. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CONCILIATION SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


WHITLEY P. McCOY, DIRECTOR 
CARL R. SCHEDLER, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 
CLYDE M. MILLS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 
FREDERICK A. McLAUGHLIN, ASSISTANT TO THE DIRECTOR 
L. E. EADY, DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRATIVE MANAGEMENT 
JOHN G. FLANAGAN, CHIEF, BUDGET AND FINANCE DIVISION 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate 


1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings.....................-- 


$3, 400, 000 
— 139, 383 


$3, 170, 000 


3, 260, 617 


3, 170, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


1. Mediation and conciliation of labor disputes..............- 
2. Administration 


-| $3, 046, 141 


214, 476 


$2, 996, 000 
204, 000 


$2, 970, 000 
200, 000 


3, 260, 617 


3, 200, 000 


3, 170, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1953 actual 


1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Total number of permanent 


Average salaries and grades: 


General schedule grades: 
Average salary 


Full-time equivalent of all othér positions 
Average number of all employees 


Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 


Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions-. 
Other positions 


Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates_.....__. 


Total personal services... 


Transportation of things 
Communication services _- 
Rents and utility services. 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by 
Supplies and materials___- 


‘other agencies. 


393 377 352 

4 2 2 

380 373 348 
$7,170 $7, 315 $7. 669 
GS-10.4 GS-10.4 GS-10.7 
$2, 832 $2, 872 $3, 032 
CPC-3.0 CPC-3.0 CPC-3.0 


$2,718,505 | $2,725,563 | $2, 670, 000 
17,314 26, 500 26, 500 

10, 426 10, 437 10, 000 
508 500 500 
2,746,753 | 2, 763, 000 2, 707, 000 
352, 576 281, 000 281' 000 
6, 925 19,000 7,000 

88, 489 87, 000 87,000 

1; 000 1000 
5,057 4,000 4, 000 

0, 644 5, 000 5, 000 

15. 428 20, 000 57,000 

15, 539 10. 000 10, 000 

14, 444 6, 000 6,000 

3, 498 4.000 | 5, 000 
8,260,617 | 3, 200,000 3, 170, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year._._.....-.....--._.-.- | $146,043 | $159, 444 | $193, 444 
Obligations incurred during the year_..._......-...-___- <a 3, 260, 617 3, 200, 000 3, 170, 000 


3, 406, 660 3, 359, 444 3, 363, 444 


Deduct: ‘ } 
Unliquidated obligations, end of 159, 444 "193, 193, 444 


Total 237, 909 | 166, 000 3, 170, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: } 
Out of current authorizations. -__.___.___._.________-_-_- al 3, 108, 728 | 3,040, 000 | 3, 010, 000 
Out of prior authorizations._..._____...............-- S328} 129, 181 | 126, 000 | 160, 000 


BOARDS OF INQUIRY 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate.______- $47, 500 | $10, 000 | $10, 000 


Obligations incurred 


Obligations by activities 


Investigations of labor disputes which imperil the national health and 


Obligations by objects 


| 1953 actual | 1954 estimate | 1955 estimate 
| 


Average number of all employees_-.__.........-.-..-.---.-.- 1 1 


Object classification 


1 
Ol Personal services: 


Payment above basic 


| 644 | 1, 000 1, 000 

04 Communication 

06 Printing and | 100 100 

07 Other contractual services..................--_ 1, 861 2, 600 2, 600 = 


' 
- 
= 
= 


Analysis of expenditures 


Obligations incurred during the year (total expenditures out of current 
authorizations): 


Mr. Bussey. We now have under consideration the appropriation 
request for the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service for the 
fiscal year 1955. Mr. McCoy, I believe you have a general statement. 
We will be glad to hear it at this time. 

44536—54 24 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. McCoy. The responsibility of the Federal Mediation and 
Concilliation Service is to assist the representatives of labor and 
management in the settlement of labor-management disputes in 
industries affecting commerce, and in providing guidance to the parties 
in the labor-management relations area to the end that sound and 
stable industrial peace may be developed. Mediators employed by 
the Service provide such assistance throughout the United States 
and upon request also provide assistance within the Territories of 
Puerto Rico, Hawaii, and Alaska. 

The work of the agency is unique in that it is not possible to fore- 
cast with accuracy the number of dispute situations in which Federal 
mediation assistance will be required, nor can we estimate the dura- 
tion of any dispute to which a mediator will be assigned. There is 
no way to forecast the number of serious disputes which will require a 
panel of these mediators. 

There are many steps that may be taken by the Service in carrying 
out its responsibilities. First, we have a staff of full-time mediators, 
stationed in various communities across the country, who are assigned 
by the regional director in that area to dispute situations as they 
become known to us. Quite frequently it is necessary that a panel 
of 2, 3, or more mediators be assigned to a labor-management dispute 
in a given industry. This, of course, affects the availability of media- 
tors somewhat when such multiple assignments are required. In 
some instances, situations do not lend themselves to settlement in 
this manner and the Service provides a panel of other persons skilled 
in the art of mediation who are not regularly employed by the Federal 
Government. Such appointments are referred to as factfinding 
boards. Appointments are oo a per diem basis, and the panel mem- 
bers are paid only for the work and travel actually performed. If the 
dispute involves an atomic energy plant or installation, and the 
Service-employed mediator or mediators are unable to obtain an 
agreement, another panel appointed by the President, but paid for 
by the Service, assumes jurisdiction in order to effect an expeditious 
settlement. This is the Atomic Energy Labor-Management Relations 
Panel. Cases are referred to it by the Director of the Service only 
as a last resort. 

Should the dispute be one of national importance, the emergency 
provision of the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, may be used 
by the President. Under such circumstances, a board of inquiry is 
appointed. Appointments are temporary, for which salaries and 
travel expenses are disbursed by the Service to the members of the 
panel for work and travel actually performed. A separate appropria- 
tion of $10,000 is requested as in prior years for these purposes. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


The appropriation requested of the Budget Bureau for fiscal year 
1955 was in the amount of $3,210,000, a slight increase over the 
amount provided by the Congress for the current year. This increase 
was thought necessary in spite of economies for the reasons shortly 
to be stated. The Budget Bureau cut this to $3,170,000. It is perti- 
nent to note that the 1955 appropriation request is $230,000 less than 
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that provided in 1953. Simultaneous with the reductions that have 
taken place over the past 2 years, there has been an increase in some 
of our activities. Specifically, I refer to the Atomic Energy Labor- 
Management Relations te which was established by the President 
within the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service during fiscal 
year 1954. Also, the National Labor-Management Panel, provided 
for in the Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, has been inactive 
for the past several years, but I am currently discussing with the White 
House the matter of membership of this group so that it may be re- 
activated this year. While some meetings will take place this year, 
I expect the activity to be somewhat greater in fiscal year 1955. 
Further additional cost for the coming fiscal year will result from 
lump-sum payments for accumulated leave to men retiring from the 
service. 

SECURITY ACTIONS 


The committee will be interested to know that I have designated 
all mediators, regional directors, and national office staff positions as 
“sensitive positions” within the meaning of the President’s security 
program, in order that we may be assured of the loyalty and suitability 
of our employees. The designation of a position as sensitive requires 
the investigation of an employee’s former and present activities and 
associations by another agency of the Government, for which a charge 
is made against our appropriation. Our present budget did not 
anticipate this expense. However, I have authorized some investiga- 
tions this fiscal year and if further savings permit will authorize still 
more this year. You will note that our 1955 budget includes provision 
for completing this work. 


ECONOMIES EFFECTED IN OPERATIONS 


I know the committee is interested in achieving economies wherever 
possible and it should be noted that reductions of appropriation for 
1954 have been accomplished without sacrifice to mediation activities 
and responsibilities. Shortly after taking office last July I reduced 
the national office staff through consolidation of some functions and 
abolition of others. (Within the past 2 months, the field organization 
has been changed by a reduction in the number of regional offices 
from 12 to 8.) Former regional directors assigned to these disestab- 
lished offices have been transferred to mediator positions, at lower 
salaries, some clerical positions have been abolished through the 
reorganization, and other economies have been effected. Other items 
of operating expense have been reduced. For example, travel costs 
are more strictly controlled and I now personally review requests for 
travel other than that which is necessary and directly related to 
dispute mediation work. Many standing and ad hoc committees 
which have proved to be costly in terms of manpower and travel 
expense have been discontinued. The number ef in-service confer- 
ences has been drastically reduced, and other miscellaneous items of 
expense, such as subscriptions to labor and personnel journals, have 
been curtailed wherever possible. By taking these steps it has been 
possible to operate within the appropriation provided in the current 
year, and without materially reducing the number of positions. I 
am afraid that the amount now requested for fiscal year 1955 is not 
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sufficient to make it possible to continue the employment of the 
same number of mediators as we have had in the past. 

As indicated earlier in this statement, it is impossible to forecast 
by statistics the need for a certain number of mediators. The Service 
is susceptible to the requirements of the parties wherever and when- 
ever a dispute may occur and jurisdiction is proper. In a manner of 
speaking the mediator resembles a fireman. He is not constantly 
engaged in performing his assigned tasks but must be alert and ready 
when the situation demands. Although we require a mediator to 
perform many functions other than active assistance during a period 
of negotiation, it is recognized that some may and do “stand by” 
during some intervals between assignments. I do not know how this 
can be solved. It is just one of the unusual aspects of the sort of 
work which we perform. 

This is a summary of our activities. I will be happy to answer any 
questions which the committee members may care to ask to clarify 
any point in which you may be interested. 


BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Bussey. On page 3 of your statement, Mr. McCoy, you state 
that— 
the appropriation requested of the Budget Bureau for fiscal year 1955 was in the 
amount of $3,210,000, a slight increase over the amount provided by the Congress 
for the current year. This increase was thought necessary in spite of economies 
for the reasons shortly to be stated. The Budget Bureau cut this to $3,170,000. 
Which figure are you justifying? 

Mr. McCoy. The $3,170,000. The Budget Bureau gave us back 
some that they cut us, Congressman. 

Mr. Bussey. That is $30,000 less than the 1954 appropriation? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. 


NATIONAL LABOR-MANAGEMENT PANEL 


Mr. Bussey. In the middle of that same paragraph there is this 
statement: 

Also, the National Labor-Management Panel, provided for in the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act, 1947, has been inactive for the past several years, but I am 
currently discussing with the White House the matter of membership of this group 
so that it may be reactivated this year. 

I wonder if you would explain in a little more detail why you think 
this is necessary when it has not been active in the last few years? 

Mr. McCoy. It was provided for in the Taft-Hartley Act, Con- 
gressman, and when the act was passed the President appointed this 
panel, 6 from management and 6 from the unions. Its purpose was 
to advise with the Director of the Service on general policy with 
respect to mediation and so on. They have staggered terms, and 
ph acer yy Truman for some reason failed to fill the terms as they 
expired. . 

eye Ching was Director at the time and wrote several letters to 
the President calling his attention to the fact, and also stated quite 
vigorously that he thought that the panel had served a useful purpose 
and could serve an even more Guat parpate and recommended very 
strongly that he fill those expired terms. 
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But so far as our files show, President Truman never replied and 
the last terms expired so there was nobody on the panel. It has been 
inactive for 2 or 3 years. 

I feel very much the need for a body of that kind. They can be 
helpful in a number of ways. You get the management point of 
view. You get the CLO point of view. You get the A. F. of L. 
point of view. You thrash things out and find quite often that the 
points of view can be brought together into one. I had some experi- 
ence with that before Taft-Hartley was passed. They had an 
unofficial, outside-the-law, panel of that sort set up when Ed Warren 
was Director. I sat in on 2 or 3 of those meetings when they were 
going to discuss arbitration in which I was primarily interested at 
that time. I got acquainted with the businessmen on that panel and 
some of the labor leaders, and the discussion was very productive. 
So I took up with President Eisenhower the advisability of reactivat- 
ing that panel. 

The suggestion met with approval, and I think I can say now that 
it is practically to fruition. 1 think that invitations will go out to 
prospects for membership very shortly. 

Mr. Bussey. How much do you estimate reconstituting this 
Board will cost for fiscal year 1955? 

Mr. McCoy. It is very difficult to estimate because how frequently 
they will meet will be up to them. Of course I will not be able to give 
them orders. They will be my advisers and I will leave to them the 

uestion of making up agenda and how often we should meet. Perhaps 
they would meet once a month for 2 or 3 months and then they would 
decide they would not need to meet over once every 3 months. There 
would be no expense except for per diem for days actually spent, and 
the travel expense. Perhaps Mr. Eady could give you some figures 
on that. 

Mr. Bussey. You feel that you could reconstitute this Board 
within the sum you are requesting? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir, that is allowed for in our figures but I do 
not know exactly how much Mr. Eady has allowed. Do you want 
to supply that at this point? 

Mr. Eapy. Approximately $15,000. 


SECURITY ACTIONS 


Mr. Bussey. The first sentence in the last paragraph on page is 
as follows: 

The committee will be interested to know that I have designated all mediators, 
regional directors, and national office staff positions as “sensitive positions”’ 
within the meaning of the President’s security program, in order that we may be 
assured of the loyalty and suitability of our employees. 

Then skipping one sentence, you say: 


However, I have authorized some investigations this fiscal year and if further 
savings permit will authorize still more this vear. 

How many investigations have you authorized, Mr. McCoy? 

Mr. Eapy. 122. 

Mr. McCoy. We have effected considerable economies this year, 
so we did have a little more money for starting more of those this 
year than we had at first thought we might. We are getting through 
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with it just as fast as we can. Whether we can get them all started 
this fiscal year depends on what happens in the general labor-manage- 
ment relations field. If we should have an upsurge of disputes and 
strikes, that took more of our money than they are taking right 
now, we would find ourselves short for this sort of thing. 

Mr. Bussey. I was especially interested in this one sentence: 

I have authorized some investigations this fiscal year, and if further savings 
permit, will authorize still more this year. 

What other activities are there that in your estimation are more 
important than seeing that this job is completed and done in a correct 
manner? 

Mr. McCoy. That is a rather difficult question to answer, I will 
have to admit, Congressman. I think the subject is tremendously 
important, but at the same time 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, you are not trying to minimize the 
importance of this by any means? 

fr. McCoy. No, sir, I think it is tremendously important. As a 
matter of fact, I personally, since I took office, took it on myself to 
make all these jobs sensitive. They were not sensitive when I took 
office. I changed it because I saw the importance of it. 


M’NAMARA 


Mr. Bussey. I presume you have at least glanced at some of the 
_ hearings your agency has had before our committee on this 
subject. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir, I have. 

Mr. Bussey. While I interrogated the members of the Service, 
particularly Mr. Cyrus Ching and Mr. Greenwood at that time, 1 
purposely did not put in the record the name of the individual, whose 
suitability for employment I was questioning, because I have made it a 
practice not to do that. Now that the name has been brought out in 
the newspapers and before public hearings of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I think I should be free to state on the record that 
the conciliator that I tried so desperately and ineffectively to get the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service to fire was one James 
McNamara. I am still of the opinion that he should have been fired 
a long time ago because certainly the old loyalty board of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service had his record and certainly the 
facts that were in that record, in my humble judgment and opinion, 
were sufficient to dismiss Mr. McNamara. 

Along that line, I would like to put in the record at this point a copy 
of a letter I wrote to Mr. McCoy on July 24, 1953, regarding this 
matter. I do not want to take the time of the committee to read this 
letter, as it is quite lengthy, but it recites the history of the McNamara 
case. I restated my position on Mr. McNamara to Mr. McCoy and 
closed the letter with this paragraph: 

Will you be kind enough to consider this matter and advise me of your intentions 
by next Thursday. If Mr. McNamara is retained in the Federal service, it is my 
intention to spread on the pages of the record of Congress the full story of Mr. 


McNamara, as well as the action taken by the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, and the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service Commission. 


(The letter referred to follows:) 


Mr. Wuit.ey P. McCoy, 
Director, Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
Department of Labor Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McCoy: Over a period of several years I have discussed with your 
office a matter that I consider one of the most important to the security of this 
Nation. In addition, it is a subject of vital importance to the successful operation 
of any Government agency. 

The matter I refer to is the continued employment by a Government agency 
of a person who has obtained his position by fraud and misrepresentation, by 
concealing his affiliation with an international conspiracy whose objective is the 
overthrow of our Government by force and violence. 

Specifically, I refer to James McNamara, employed by the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service as a conciliator in your Cincinnati office. Let us not 
resort to evasions. I am familiar with the record of Mr. McNamara, and I 
suggest that you, too, familiarize yourself with his record. 

In 19389 Mr. McNamara was elected an international vice president of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Employees and Bartenders International Alliance. In 1942 he 
was removed from that position by the simple method of failing to reelect him. 
The order, or instruction, not to reelect Mr. McNamara came from the interna- 
tional president of the union. The reason was that after the receipt of numerous 
complaints regarding the conduct and business methods of Mr. McNamara, an 
investigation was made, and conclusive evidence was obtained that Mr. MecNa- 
mara was a member of the Communist Party. All of this information should be 
in the files of yeur agency. 

Of course, I can anticipate the reply to all of this is that Mr. McNamara was 
cleared by the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service Commission. That I 
know. However, I also know the manner and method by which Mr. McNamara 
was cleared. Knowing this, and also with the knowledge that the same Board 
and sys.em cleared William Remington of equally questionable loyalty, I think 
you can understand why I have had little or no faith in the past decisions of the 
Civil Service Commission or its Loyalty Review Board. This opinion of mine is 
no secret, and the Civil Service Commission is fully aware of my feelings in the 
matter. 

The question of loyalty in the McNamara case has been before the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service since August 2, 1948. The methods used by 
the agency to retain Mr. McNamara are well known to me. I am also aware of 
the fact that the Loyalty Review Board put their stamp of approval on the 
decision in favor of Mr. McNamara, without regard to their own rules or 
regulations, 

owever, there is one matter that was never considered by the Loyalty Review 
Board. It has been a rule of the Civil Service Commission for many years that 
one who obtains a Government position by making a false statement regarding 
a material fact shall be removed, and his civil-service status canceled. 

The records of your office should reflect that on April 2, 1951, I requested a 
photostatic copy of Mr. McNamara’s application, and that by letter dated April 
6, 1951, your office complied with my request. 

I invite your attention to question No. 17 on that application. Anyone, 
especially Mr. McNamara, should understand the meaning, purpose, and intent 
of that question. The answer of Mr. McNamara was an unqualified ‘“‘No.”’ 

Mr. McNamara knew, or, by the exercise of ordinary commonsense should 
have known, that an affirmative answer to this question would have resulted in 
his being rejected for appointment. Mr. McNamara’s response to question 
No. 17 was fraud per se, yet the Loyalty Review Board, as well as the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, elected to ignore so important a matter. 

Under separate cover I am sending you, for your perusal, copies of the hearings 
on the appropriations for the years 1953 and 1954. I suggest you read pages 67 
to 72 of the 1953 hearings, and pages 102 to 104 of the 1954 hearings. A mere 
glimpse at these hearings should suffice to convince you that Mr. Greenwood 
had no desire to cooperate with the committee. On the contrary, it appears to 
me that Mr. Greenwood extended himself to prevent any information concerning 
Mr. McNamara from getting into the record. 

It is my hope that you will read the entire record of Mr. McNamara -and 
concern yourself with the reasons why certain officials of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees Union and the American Federation of Labor were not called to 
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testify at the hearing before your agency; why Mr. McNamara was not ques- 
tioned as to his falsification of his application; why Mr. Cyrus Ching made a 
trip to the Loyalty Review Board on behalf of Mr. McNamara; and how Mr. 
McNamara was able to obtain employment with the Government within a few 
months after his ouster from the Hotel and Restaurant Employees Union because 
of his membership in the Communist Party. 

Let me again state my position in matters of this kind. I have devoted nearly 
30 years to a study of Marxism, what it means and what it stands for. I am not 
a Johnnie-come-lately to the idea that Communism stands for the complete 
destruction of the American way of life. I am not moved by the shedding of 
tears by Mr. McNamara at his hearings. I would remind you that in hearings 
conducted only last week in Albany, N. Y., by the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, Mr. McNamara was identified by not one, by two witnesses as 
having attended top Communist Party fraction meetings of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees Union. 

It is my firm conviction that there is no place in the Government service for 
people like James McNamara. Instead of making a frank confession of his 
membership in an organization that seeks to destroy what Americans have created, 
he endeavors to hold on to his bourgeois position by deliberate falsification. 
Had he truly reformed, he would have been honest and admitted his past affilia- 
tion, and would have gone to the Federal Bureau of Investigation and offered 
his help in combating what he knows to be an international conspiracy. How- 
ever, he chose to do otherwise. 

I do not know Mr. McNamara, and therefore my attitude in this case cannot 
and does not spring from personal animosity. He is not the only one. I am con- 
vineed there are many others. But as I find them I shall do everything within 
my ability and power to have them removed from the Government service. 

Will you be kind enough to consider this matter and advise me of your intentions 
by next Thursday. If Mr. McNamara is retained in the Federal service, it is 
my intention to spread on the pages of the Record of Congress the full story of 
Mr. McNamara, as well as the action taken by the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service and the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service Commission. 

Sincerely, 
Frep E. Bussey, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. Bussny. I must admit, Mr. McCoy, I was disappointed to put 
it mildly, that Mr. McNamara was permitted to resign, as I recall it, 
1 or 2 days before, or maybe the same day, he was subpenaed before 
the House Committee on Un-American Activities in open session. Is 
that correct? é 

Mr. McCoy. I think it was several days. I would not be positive 
as to the date. It certainly was not the same day, Congressman. I 
think it was several days prior. May I make a comment there? 

Mr. Bussey. I wish you would because I was terribly disappointed, 
really. I thought we were going to get some action when you came 
into the Service. 

Mr. McCoy. The letter you referred to and which you put into 
the record you tell me is dated July 24. That was 1 week after I 
took the oath of office. I was still in Alabama; that is, I had a home 
there which I owned and a family that had to be moved. 

Mr. Bussey. What day was Mr. McNamara permitted to resign? 

Mr. McCoy. I do not recall that. 

Mr. Bussey. Approximately, and then supply the exact date for 
the record, if you will, please. 

Mr. McCoy. I could not say even approximately. I know we 
were over here and heard pers of his testimony just after he resigned. 
Does anyone witb me recall about when that was? Noboody seems to 
recall, Congressman. 

Mr. Bussry. I have a newspaper article here from the New York 
Times dated September 16, 1953, regarding his appearance before 
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the Committee on Un-American Activities on September 15, the day 
before the date of the paper. So it is reasonable to assume it was 
approximately the 12th of September, I would say. 

r. McCoy. I would say that is approximately correct. 


(Nore.—Effective date of resignation: September 10, 1953.) 


Mr. Bussey. As I have said many times, the thing that I was 
disappointed in concerning the action of the former Board was the 
fact that they knew that this man had been dismissed by the American 
Federation of Labor for his Communist activities, and still they hired 
— and kept him on the payroll for years as a top conciliator of the 

rvice. 

Mr. McCoy. As I was saying, I had been in office 1 week at the 
time you wrote me that letter. My home was in Alabama and it was 
necessary for me to go back there and make arrangements for selling 
my house and closing up my affairs. I was one of the most active 
arbitrators in the country. I had a number of things to settle up, 
arbitration decisions to get rid of, arbitrations set for the future to 
be canceled and all the myriad things which you gentlemen know 
have to be done when you move. So I was not really effectively and 
continuously on the job until I did get those things settled up at home. 
I sort of commuted as much as necessary to get it done so that I could 
move here. Then I moved my family in August, and I was not very 
well at that time and—TI have forgotten just when—I went to the 
Naval Hospital for several days for a checkup. I think any of you 
gentlemen can appreciate that with the myriad of things involved in 
an administrative job, you just cannot get everything done at once. 

So I do not think that in view of all the circumstances and the fact 
that I have had nothing whatever to do with the loyalty boards or 
the previous action, I do not think that a resignation about the 12th 
of September was very late, considering all those things. 

In addition to that, I did not know all that there was against 
McNamara until he testified himself. In fact, my information from 
reliable sources, who are certainly anticommunistic, was that it was 
probabey not as much there as seemed to be. Of course that exploded. 

e Un-American Activities Committee showed in their hearing the 
truth of the charges, but there was no way for me to know that the 
charges were true until that happened or until I had had time to go 
psy 4 record, suspend him, ae Sere a hearing if he wanted to appeal. 

At the time I permitted him to resign, I did not know how a hearing 
would develop, whether he would be proved guilty or whitewashed. 
So I thought it was the proper thing for the safety of the Government 
to accept his resignation. 

If I had known that he had perjured himself, if I had known at the 
time I accepted his resignation iret he was afterwards to testify to 
before the committee, my action might have been quite different. I 
take no responsibility whatever for any action of those old loyalty 
boards. I had nothing to do with them 

Mr. Bussey. There is no reason why you should be held responsible 
for the acts of the Loyalty Board in any way whatsoever. I am 
certainly not trying to hold you responsible for their action. I have 
been a little bit inked about the way the case was handled by that 
old Loyalty Board. Is Mr. Greenwood, who was head of the old 
Loyalty Board, still with the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 

ervice? 
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Mr. McCoy. No, sir; he resigned at my request. 
Mr. Bussey. Is he in some Government agency, to your knowledge? 
Mr. McCoy. No, sir; so far as I know he is not. 

Mr. Bussey. It is reasonable to assume that Mr. McNamara 
resigned because of the subpena issued by the Committee on Un- 
American Activities. Would that not be a logical deduction to make? 

Mr. McCoy. Well a number of men, when they know they have 
got to go through with the nerve-tearing experience of hearings and 
charges and newspaper publicity, even though innocent, might want 
to resign rather than go through it. So I do not know that it is a 
arog le inference just because he resigned that he was confessing 
guilt. 

Mr. Bussey, Is there anything in the record of the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service that you could furnish for the record 
that would show the Conciliation Service demanded his resignation? 

Mr. McCoy. I do not mind telling you, Congressman, that we did 
not make demand, but that I did in personal conference with him 
suggest to him that if he wanted to resign, a resignation might save 
him a lot of trouble and publicity in hearings and all that sort of thing, 
and might save the Service some embarrassment. My whole purpose 
since I have taken office is to promote the good of the Service. 

Mr. Bussey, I have no doubt about that. What was Mr. 
McNamara’s response to your suggestion that he resign? 

Mr. McCoy. At first he was very reluctant, in fact, more than 
reluctant. But before the interview was over he decided that he 
would resign. 

Mr. Bussey. Did he resign the day that you suggested it to him? 

Mr. McCoy. I could not say positively, but I believe he did. 

Mr. Busbey. That would put the time just a very few days before 
he was subpenaed before the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

Mr. McCoy. It was a very few days before; yes, sir. But I repeat, 
I did not know what was coming out at that hearing. I might add 
this, Congressman, in justification of your position. You knew some 
things that I did not know at that time. So it was your inclination to 
pe or that I knew the same things that you knew, but I assure you 

id not. 

Mr. Bussey. It should have been in the loyalty files of the Board 
and it should have been available through the Loyalty Review 
Board files. 

Mr. McCoy. Some new things came out in Buffalo, or Albany, 
since the Loyalty Board hearings. 

Mr. Bussey. That was the first time, as they say, Mr. McNamara 
was “‘fingered’’ by witnesses in open session. But it was no secret 
around Washington among a great many people. If it was available 
to me and the information was available to other people around 
Washington, I do not see why the files should not have disclosed enough 
to demand his resignation long before you came in the service. 

Mr. McCoy. I would not take issue with you. I just do not know 
what the people should have done before I came in. 


CURRENT STATUS OF SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Bussey. For the record, would you give the committee what 
your up-to-date situation is in regard to your security investigations 
and actions resulting from them? 
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Mr. McCoy. Mr. Eady has prepared a tabulation of that. Have 
you got copies for each member of the committee, Mr. Eady? 

Mr. Eapy. Unfortunately, I do not have. 

Mr. McCoy. Give it to the chairman and he can pass it along. 

Mr. Bussey. I have no questions on it. I merely wanted it for 
the record, Mr. McCoy, because we are asking the same of all the 
agencies that come before the committee. 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service—Status of employee security program, 
Mar. 8, 1954 


I. The evaluation of full field cases: 

Number of Executive Order 9835 cases on hand May 28, 1953, 
for review under Executive Order 

Number of Executive Order 10450 case reports received _ _ - 


Disposition of cases: 


Number of cases closed, satisfactory__._.__......__.------------ 23 
Number of cases closed by resignation. 7 
Number of cases pending review _.......-......-.....--.---..-- 8 
Number of cases, further action pending---_.._.___.---_-------- 1 


Total cases 


II. Status of 
Num 


Number of sensitive cases not scheduled because funds not 
Mr. McCoy. If I may be indulged in a little bragging, I think I 

have done a pretty good job on this security program up to date. We 

do not have very many employees, and there is no reason to think 
that any great number would be of questionable loyalty. We have 
had some resignations because of the attitude that I have taken. 

These resignations have not been because we had anything on them, 

but simply because there was enough there to cause an investigation, 

and rather than face the investigation, some people have resigned. 

I really think we have done a good job. 

Mr. Bussey. I am glad to know that. I might say that the fact 
that I am not bringing up any new cases at this time, indicates that 
ew statement, in all probability, is true. In this committee I have 

ad occasion to bring up a few situations. It has taken time, but in 
the final analysis they have been separated from the Service one way 
or another. I have not been wrong on one yet. 


FIELD ORGANIZATION 


You stated on page 4, 
“Within the past 2 months, the field organization has been changed 
by a reduction in the number of regional offices from 12 to 8.”’ 

What offices were closed? 

Mr. McCoy. We closed Boston and made the New England area a 
part of the New York region. I should interpolate right at that 
point, that is a slight misstatement to say we closed Boston. We 
still have the same office in Boston, but its designation has been 
changed from a regional office to an area office. The same mediators 
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are there and are doing the same work, but we have saved in adminis- 
trative expense, clerical help, recordkeeping and that sort of thing. 

In addition to Boston, we combined Cleveland and Detroit into 
one region. The regional headquarters is in Cleveland. The same 
office is existing in Detroit, but is now an area office with the same 
mediation facilities, the same number of mediators, and so on. We 
abolished Dallas as a regional office and made that territory a part of 
the St. Louis region. Washington, D. C. was a region, and we de- 
cided that we could save money by just operating the local mediation 
out of the national office. 

Mr. Bussey. How many employees were terminated by doing 
away with these regional offices? 

Mr. McCoy. No mediators were terminated. How many clerks 
and administrative assistants and so on were, Mr. Eady? 

Mr. Eapy. A net of eight positions were reduced overall in the 
clerical categories. 

Mr. Bussey. What grades were they? 

Mr. Eapy. We had grade 7’s and grades 4 and 5. 

Mr. McCoy. In addition to that, Congressman, we saved money 
on the regional director’s salary, because if a regional director lost 
out as a regional director he went down a grade. Overall we figured 
we would save $18,000 in the long run, not immediately, but $18,000 
a year for each region abolished or consolidated. We have not had 
time to see how close the actuality will come to the prediction. You 
still think that is about right, Mr. Eady? 

Mr. Eapy. That is assuming that Commissioners added as a result 
of the reduction will in effect take the place of others who would 
normally be employed. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Mr. Bussey. On page 3 of the justifications you state ‘The 
Service contemplates a national office staff of 46 in the budget year 
as compared to 55 in the current year.” In view of the fact that a 
very large percentage of this work is done in the field, is there not a 
possibility that the staff in Washington could be reduced below 46? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir, I do not think so. As a matter of fact, we 
are short handed now. Everybody is working harder. I wish you 
would come and see them work sometime, Congressman. We really 
are a working agency. You see, all the work that used to be done in 
the Department of Labor for us when we were a part of that Depart- 
ment—the payroll business and voucher auditing and all sorts of 
administrative work—we now have to do. So we have to have sub- 
divisions of the administrative management department to handle all 
that detailed work. Reports ee kept up-to-date in order that 
we can file our report with Congress and file our budget requests and 
so on. 

Mr. Bussey. I am sure that the members of this committee would 
be delighted to take advantage of your invitation; but, by the same 
token, because of the way we work up here and the workload that is 
put on us, it has been impossible, while Congress is in session, for us to 
get out to visit any of these agencies. I think the committee should, 
as a committee, visit every agency whose budget we act on, But 
unfortunately there are only 24 hours in a day. 
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Mr. McCoy. When you get these appropriation bills out of the 
way and have a little time, I would be delighted to have you come 
and visit us. I would like to show you around. 

Mr. Bussey. We do not get them out of the way. When we get 
through on this committee most of us have to sit on another committee. 
Then we have supplemental requests coming to us for action all during 
the session. 

Mr. McCoy. By the way, I might say at that point, in that con- 
nection, Congressman, we have just been through the periodic ex- 
amination by the Civil Service Commission of our jobs and classifi- 
cations. They approved 100 percent of our setup and classifications 
and the fact that the people are actually doing the work which the 
job description showed that they should be doing. 

As a matter of fact, while they approved what we are doing, they 
did raise two or three classifications. They said that two or three 
people were doing work that deserved the next higher grade. So I 
think you can say that we are operating economically, or the Civil 
Service Commission would not have given us that report. 

Mr. Bussey. Personally I am very happy to get such a report. In 
the course of a year I ask for a great many photostats of form 57’s for 
different people along with their job classification sheet. Unfortu- 
nately in some instances | find the classification job sheet does not 
correspond with the work they are doing. So if yours do, I am very 
glad to learn that. 

Mr. McCoy. I was proud to get that report from them. It has 
just been in the last few days. 


PREVENTIVE MEDIATION 


Mr. Bussey. On page 5 of the justifications you speak of preventive 
mediation. Is this preventive mediation carried on only on request 
of labor and management, or do you sometimes go into this field on 
your Own initiative? 

Mr. McCoy. I have tried to make it very clear to the mediators 
and also in addresses that I have made before management and labor 
groups, that we distinguish very clearly and definitely between proper 
preventive work and mere meddling. I do not want my mediators 
doorbell-ringing, walking into a plant and asking the plant manager 
“What troubles have you got today that 1 can cure for you?” 

That is not preventive mediation, or at least it is not proper pre- 
ventive mediation. But there are subtle ways in which a mediator 
can get across to the parties that he is there available, ready, and 
willing in case they want to call on him. But we do not proffer our 
services and justify any accusation of meddling. 

There is a great deal that we can do and are going to do to prevent 
incipient disputes from actually becoming disputes. But we do it 
at the request of the parties. 


BOARDS OF INQUIRY 


Mr. Bussey. What boards of inquiry have been set up for this 
fiscal year. 
Mr. McCoy. Under the emergency provisions of the act? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 
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Mr. McCoy. I think there has been only one, the maritime in- 
dustry, of which David Cole was the chairman, which led to the 
injunction in New York. 

Mr. Bussey. You are requesting $10,000 for this service in fiscal 
1955, the same as the 1954 appropriation. 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. This has been an unusually quiet year, 
Congressman, and we would be optimistic to expect the next year to 
be quite as quiet. We have to play safe on these things. We might 
have had only 1 board of inquiry in 1954 and we might have 10 or 15 
in 1955. There is no way of knowing that sort of thing. 


BACKGROUND OF DIRECTOR 


Mr. Focarry. Mr. McCoy, will you give to the committee a sum- 
mary of your background? 

r. McCoy. Yes, sir. I ama graduate of Washington high schools 
way back when, and a graduate with an A. B. degree from Dartmouth 
College, an LL. B. from George Washington University. I was born 
and raised in ney, an D. C . My law schoolwork was interrupted 
by the Forst World War. I was a lieutenant, junior grade, on sea 
duty during that war. Following my graduation from law school I 
became an assistant or associate professor at the University of Ala- 
bama, teaching law. 

Following that I taught in a couple of other schools, including 
George Washington here, I practiced law for 3 years in Montgomery, 
Ala., and Tampa, Fla. I have been admitted to the bar in three 
jurisdictions, as well as the Federal courts. I have had a number 
of cases reported in the Federal Reporter. 

In 1938, I believe, I became bored with teaching all the time and 
requested the National Labor Relations Board to give me some 
summer work. So I was a trial examiner for 2 summers for the 
National Labor Relations Board. After that, Congress cut the appro- 

riations of the NLRB so that I had to find other summer work if 

did not want to teach, and I hit upon the Conciliation Service. So 
I did some summer work for Dr. Steelman back in 1941. 

I graduated from that summer’s mediation into arbitrating, first 
in the summers and then throughout the work year. First I started 
doing it weekends and then as the demand for arbitration increased, 
I cut down my teaching load until for the past several years I was 
only teaching 1 hour a week and was arbitrating from Seattle to 
Miami and from Portland, Maine, to San Diego the rest of the time. 

That has been my primary work for the past several years— 
arbitration. But arbitration, of course, includes within it a certain 
amount of conciliation, and I suppose that is the background which 
led the President to appoint me to the job. 


RECENT CHANGES MADE IN AGENCY 


Mr. Focarty. Mr. MeCoy, you said you were making changes to 
romote the Service. What changes have you made since you have 
een appointed to better the Service that were different from when 

Mr. Ching and Mr. Cole were head of this agency? What changes 
have you made to improve the Service over their administrations? 
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Mr. McCoy. I do not like to compare my administration with 
Mr. Ching’s. I have a very high respect for Mr. Ching and think he 
did a good job. However, when Mr. Ching was preparing to retire 
he turned over a great deal of the administration to the Associate 
Director in an effort to prepare him for taking charge. Under the 
Associate Director, my information is that morale suffered somewhat. 
I do not blame that at all on Mr. Ching, for it occurred as he was 
preparing to retire and after he retired. 

When I came in I heard from every source that the mediators 
in the field were buried with field memorandum on every subject under- 
neath the sun, that they did not have time to mediate because they 
had to read so many instructions. Some of the regional directors 
were issuing to them minute instructions as to how they should work 
from day to day. In other words, the mediator who used to be an 
independent operator in the old days, with a very wide field of dis- 
cretion himself and a feeling for the use of his own judgment, became 
so ne on in instruction and redtape that morale had begun to 
suffer. 

I repeat, I do not attribute that in any respect to Mr. Ching. It 
had not lasted long enough for it to become really bad. But if a 
thing like that goes on too long, it becomes very difficult to cure. 

Mr. Cole, of course, succeeded Mr. Ching and he knew that whether 
he would continue in office was at least doubtful. So he deliberately 
adopted the policy of not making changes in policies. He adopted a 
wait-and-see attitude. So he had not had time when he resigned to 
do very much in the way of curing that. Then there was a consider- 
able lapse of time between Mr. Cole’s resignation and my appoint- 
ment. This period of uncertainty and divided authority intensified 
the drop in morale. 

From my field trips and from reports received from everywhere, I 
would say that the changes I have made in the respects that I speak 
of have improved the morale of the individual mediator 100 percent. 
They now feel that they are on their own, with a responsible job, 

iven discretion to operate the way they think operation should be had. 
But at the same time with the proper amount of supervision from the 
regional directors. 
STAFF OF MEDIATORS 


Mr. Focarry. How many mediators do you have at the present 
time? 

Mr. McCoy. 229. 

Mr. Focartry. On the payroll as of now? 

Mr. Eapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Focarty. How many did you have a year ago? 

Mr. McCoy. About 240, I believe. 

Mr. Eapy. That was the peak last year. 

Mr. Focartry. What month was that? 

Mr. Eapy. In January 1953. 

Mr. McCoy. Our present budget calls for 225. That is, our funds 
are based upon the thought that we should have 225 mediators. 
A few days ago we actually had that exact number of 225. But there 
is always attrition, resignations, and deaths and so on. So in order 
not to get down too low, you have to build up in advance because it 
takes at least 2 years’ training to make a real mediator. 
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I recently appointed 4 probationers, and they are undergoing 
training right now which is why we are up to 229. I anticipate that 
in the course of a few months we will be down below 225 and perhaps 
there will be some vacancies to be filled then. 

Mr. Focartry. Do you anticipate you will keep at the 225 level 
under this appropriation for 1955? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. That is our plan. 


NEW YORK DOCK DISPUTE 


Mr. Fogarty. What part did you play in the longshoremen’s dis- 
pute in the New York and New Jersey area? 

Mr. McCoy. From the beginning and now we have been merely 
observers, because our function is to help the parties to negotiations 
to reach agreement. There can be no negotiations so long as there is 
no recognized bargaining agent. Until we know whether it is the old 
ILA or the AFL-ILA to bargain with the companies, there can be 
no negotiations. So we are merely keeping up with the situation. 


SECURITY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Focarty. You say that a considerable number of positions 
have been designated as sensitive positions, which will necessitate 
full field investigations being made by the Civil Service Commission. 
What do you mean by a sensitive position? 

Mr. McCoy. Under the President’s Executive order, any position 
which—I have not reviewed that for some time, I may stumble a little, 
Congressman—any position should be labeled as sensitive requiring a 
full field investigation which enables the holder of that position to 
acquire secret information, confidential information, or which puts 
him in a position where he could hurt the war effort if we ever get into 
war. 

Mr. Foaarrty. Mediators are in that class? 

Mr. McCoy. A mediator could very easily cause a strike or prevent 
a settlement and not very easily be caught at it either. 

Mr. Focarry. How much is that going to cost you? 

. McCoy. It costs $230 per man. 

. Fogarty. How much will that cost you next year? 

. Eapy. There is the summary of anticipated cosis. 

. Fogarty. I see, $33,580. 

. Eapy. In addition to what has been expended thus far this year. 

. Fogarty. That is what it is going to cost you in 1955? 

. Eapy. Correct, with the exception that, as the Director indi- 
cated earlier, it is our intent to authorize as many investigations as 
we can this year when money will become available from savings. 


SAVINGS BEING EFFECTED 


Mr. Focartry. What are the savings you mentioned? 

Mr. Eapy. It depends of course upon the amount of activity dur- 
ing the coming quarter which is our heaviest period. Should there 
for any reason be a lesser expense than we anticipate, the savings 
realized will be used for this purpose. 

Mr. McCoy. One of our Fionest expenses is travel. Another is 


communications. We are not able to have a mediator in every local- 
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ity. They have to travel considerable distances sometimes. If you 
have very little activity, there is very little travel. If you have heavy 
activity, there is a great deal of travel. The same applies to long- 
distance telephone calls. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are asking for the same amount for travel in 
1955 as you had in 1954? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes. 


DISPOSITION OF CASES INVESTIGATED UNDER SECURITY PROGRAM 


Mr. Focarry. Regarding the disposition of cases investigated under 
the security program—‘number of cases closed, satisfactory, 23.” 
What does satisfactory mean? 

Mr. McCoy, It means that we reviewed the records and found no 
reason to suspect a man’s loyalty. 

Mr. Focarty. Number of cases closed by resignation, 7. What 
about those 7? 

Mr. McCoy. Those were men whose old loyalty files we had pulled 
out to re-review to see whether there was any reason why we should 
take different action from what had been taken previously in view of 
the different security program that we now have under President 
Eisenhower from what they had under the old program. When the 
man involved learned that he was up for review and might be in 
trouble, sometimes he resigned. 

Mr. Fogarty. You do not know for what reason? 

Mr. McCoy. I do not know whether he was guilty 

Mr. Fogarry. You do not know whether it was for immoral pur- 
poses or false affidavits or what? You do not know that? 

Mr. McCoy. No, sir. They were mostly questionable associations, 
I think I can say that. Is that not true, Mr. Eady? 

Mr. Eapy. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. You have eight pending review now? 

Mr. McCoy. Yes, sir. That just means in the case of our field 
examinations, which are going on now, the Civil Service Commission 
or the FBI is feeding us reports. 

Mr. Fogarty. “Number of cases, further action pending.”” What 
does that mean? 

Mr. McCoy. That is a man who has been suspended and who has 
filed an appeal notice and I will have to make a decision as to whether 
the suspension should stand or be set aside. If I rule that the suspen- 
sion was justified and—then he is either out or he takes an appeal. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you think he is a Communist? 

Mr. McCoy. I hesitate to express an opinion on the merits of that 
case, because the appeal is pending before me now. 


ITEMS OF CHANGE IN BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Fernanpez. For the Office of Director, you are asking for 
one position more. 

Mr. McCoy. Getting into these details, Congressman, I think I 
will ask, if you do not mind, that Mr. Eady will answer your specific 
questions. He is much more familiar with them than I am. ; 
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Mr. Eapy. That is a position of special consultant to the Director. 
I might add that since these estimates were prepared, action has been 
taken on that position. The appointment has been made. 

Mr. Frernanpez. For the Office of Counsel, you are abolishing two 
positions. 

Mr. Eapy. We had an administrative assistant, a position which 
had been abolished. We had a secretarial position also abolished. 

Mr. Frernanpez. For transportation, you show a savings of $12,000 
estimated. How does that come about? 

Mr. Eapy. The reorganization authorized by the Director has 
necessitated some change in official duty stations. We estimate those 
adjustments will be completed during the current year, and hence 
that expense will not be incurred next year. 

Mr. Panis: What is the transportation? 

Mr. Eapy. It is the movement of the employee from one place to 
another, transportation of household goods, plus other transportation 
of equipment, and supplies. 

Mr. Puaksions. nder the item “Other contractual services,”’ you 
are asking for an increase of $37,000. Would you tell us a little more 
about that? 

Mr. Eapy. Yes, sir. That is principally to provide money for the 
completion of the security investigations in 1955. 

Mr. Fernanvez. That is this $33,000 we were talking about a while 

07 

Mr. Eapy. That is right. That is assuming that the investigations 
cannot be completed from the savings realized this year. 

Mr. Fernanpez. And the whole $37,000 is just for that purpose? 

Mr. Eapy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McCoy. Not quite all of it, is it? 

Mr. Eapy. At the time this budget estimate was prepared, we had 
anticipated even more expense next year than is now the case. By 
that I mean that between the preparation of this table and today, we 
have made other funds available this year for investigations. The 
exact amount anticipated for security investigations in 1955 was 
$46,000. So you see there have been other savings in that particular 

Mr. Frernanpez. So you may not need the full $37,000? 

Mr. Eapy. It is possible. It is rather difficult to answer that 
question at this time. 

Mr. Fernanpvez. In view of the fact that you expect so many less 
employees, I do not quite understand why there is quite an increase in 
taxes and assessments. 

Mr. Eapy. New employees who enter the service at this time do 
not qualify for participation in the Federal retirement system. Hence 
they are subject to the social-security laws. In addition there has 
been an increase in the program rates, as you know. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. McCoy, if the Congress should appropriate the 
entire request of $3,170,000, in your opinion will that tty you to 
carry on the work of the service at a standard that you think Congress 
contemplated when they enacted the legislation you operate under? 

Mr. McCoy. So far as I can foresee at this time, yes, sir. 

Of course, one never knows what will happen. 

Mr. Bussey. Frankly, and I like to put these Cinee ost the record, 
again I want to compliment you and your staff. I think you are do- 
ing a good job. I like to see it because, to me, it shows that this 
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committee and the Congress did a pretty good job in arriving at the 
proper amount for the appropriation last year. The Truman budget 
was $3,700,000. The so-called Eisenhower budget was $3,460,000, 
and this committee recommended $3,200,000 to the full committee, 
and our recommendation was not only accepted by the full committee, 
but also by the House and the Senate. I am glad to see you are 
doing a good job under the funds allowed. 

Mr. McCoy. I think we are all to be complemented, Mr. Con- 
gressman—you for seeing to the fact that we have an efficiently run 
organization, and my associates for making it possible to really run 
an efficient organization. 

Mr. Bussey. I only bring it up because this committee was 
criticized in certain publications last year in connection with practi- 
cally every reduction we made, and was criticized very, very severely 
by some of them. So I am happy when the agencies come back with 
their 1955 requests and substantiate the judgment of the committee. 

Mr. McCoy. I do not mind telling you when I came into office 
I was scared to death. They told me about this terrific difficulty we 
would have. I started right in getting people to cooperate with me 
and getting savings. They have cooperated 100 percent. 

Mr. Bussey. As far as I am concerned, I hope I will never be 
accused of penalizing efficiency. 

Mr. Fogarty. I do not agree with the chairman on the action we 
took last year. I think it turned out all right, but I think sometimes 
it is not whether Congress does right or whether you people operate 
efficiently; it depends a great deal on how things are going in the 
country and how many strikes you have. 

Mr. McCoy. That is right. 

Mr. Fogarty. If you had that cut to take and you had many 
nationwide strikes, you would not be doing your job with that amount 
of money—you would be doing a poor job or you would not be doing 
any job at all. If the work is there, you have got to have the money 
to hire mediators to perform that job. 

I think we were lucky. It turned out all right because we had one 
of the quietest years on record as far as labor disputes are concerned. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


Wednesday, March 3, 1954 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


OrricE oF INTERNATIONAL LaBor AFFAIRS 


Witnesses 
Arnold Zempel, Executive Director, Office of International Affairs 
Philip Arnow, Associate Director, Office of International Affairs 
James E. Dodson, Administrative Assistant Secretary of Labor 
V. S. Hudson, Assistant to the Administrative Assistant Secretary of Labor 
Mr. Bussey. Now I want to go back to the discussion of the 
Office of International Labor Affairs. The request for 1955 is for 
15 jobs and $114,040, which represents an increase of 2 jobs and 
$9,000 over the amount allotted for 1954. 
Mr. Zempel, specifically for what are these two jobs needed? 
Mr. Zempe.. The Office of International Labor Affairs has the basic 
responsibility to prepare, with the aid of the other bureaus of the De- 
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partment, special information that we need in regard to foreign trade 
and policy changes in the labor field, and we are a member of the 
Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements under the Execu- 
tive order of the President and at the present time we have one staff 
member of our Office who devotes about half of his time to trade and 
tariff work and gets what assistance he can from other bureaus of the 
Department. 

I have with me today Mr. Phillip Arnow, Associate Director of the 
Office of International Labor Affairs, who does this work and he is 
prepared to answer any detailed questions in that field. 

Mr. Bussey. I will be frank with you—I cannot see any justifica- 
tion for any additional jobs, and I am trying to give you a chance to 
change my mind. We have the State Department working on these 
international trade agreements; we have the Department of Commerce, 
and then we have the Tariff Commission involved in all of these 
reciprocal trade agreements. Now we have more of the same activity 
in the Department of Labor, which to me appears nothing more than 
duplication of work done by other departments of the Government. 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Phillip Arnow here gave me a 
pretty good story about why he needed these two additional jobs. 
He is the Department’s representative on these various negotiations. 

Mr. Bussey. I will be very glad to hear Mr. Arnow on this point. 


PARTICIPATION IN TRADE AGREEMENTS PROGRAM 


Mr. Arnow. Mr. Busbey, the whole conduct of the trade agree- 
ments program has been under the direct supervision of an inter- 
departmental committee since its inception, and our Department by 
Executive order—and as I understand it, pursuant to a bipartisan 
agreement—was added to the committee about 1947, and we have 
participated in all of the major negotiations and at the time when 
they had major negotiations there has been a considerable amount 
of work. And in the past we have had an additional budget at the 
time that major negotiations have taken place. 

Tariff matters have become more and more controversial, as you 
know, and particular emphasis bas been placed on questions of wage 
differentials and questions of possible employment dislocation and we 
have had representatives from the employers and trade unions who 
have asked the Department to become active in particular cases and, 
when cases have come formally before our committee, we bave had to 
hold public hearings. 

At the time we engage in a major multilateral negotiation, a very 
considerable amount of work is involved that requires a detailed study 
of particular commodities and the possible effects of tariff concessions 
upon employment, upon wage standards and the employment situa- 
tion, as I think you know. 

Mr. Bussey. I will agree with that, but I have a hard time, and I 
say this sincerely, understanding where there would be anything you 
should be required to do that the other departments already in this 
work could not do. 

Mr. Arnow. Well, it has been a cooperative effort from the bezin- 
ning and we have put in the Department——— 

Mr. Bussey. Oh, yes, you cooperate, but I do not understand or 
see the necessity for this activity in the Labor Department. That is 
what I am trying to get at. 
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Mr. Arnow. You have had this kind of problem: An allegation has 
been made that in a great many of the situations wage differential 
standards are involved in the competitive problem, and it has been 
generally agreed among the departments that the Department of Labor 
is competent for making the analysis in this field and that its facilities 
should be used. 

Mr. Bussey. I understand that, too, because I have been reading 
and doing a lot of studying in this field. We have gone down in 
Central and South America and disrupted the whole economy of some 
of those countries in trying to bring the wage differential up above 
what their economy could stand, and then we get blamed for the 
disruption of their economy. I think if we did a little less of this and 
kept our nose out of other people’s business we would all be better off. 

Mr. Arnow. On this question of the administration negotiating 
with any other countries it has been an attempt to decide how does it 
interfere with our standards, so we can advise the President, should 
those issues come up, whether a particular tariff concession should be 
agreed to, or not. We always have questions like that. 

Mr. Bussey. Why should the Department of Labor instead of the 
Tariff Commission decide tariff matters? That is what we appro- 
priate money to them for, that is what the Tariff Commission was 
set up for. 

Mr. Arnow. All I can say with respect to that is that by Executive 
order the administration of the program in many of its phases, except 
for certain phases, including those relating to the escape clause, has 
been entrusted to this Interdepartmental Committee which, as I 
understand, goes back a great many years, and I understand the 
Department of Labor was included in it by bipartisan agreement. 

his committee has been held to be a model example of broad 
administration and cooperative agreement. And the success of the 
Interdepartmental Committee, by those who have studied the problem, 
and as I understand it one of the basic reasons for having broad 
participation, has been from the very beginning a feeling that the 
Department of State, or any single department or combiaation of 
2 or 3 departments should not themselves have sole responsibility 
because they do not have the technical judgment and competence 
to deal with all of the technical matters involved. 

For example, we get into questions of the kind raised recently by 
the fact you have particular local unemployment situations in the 
United States which it is alleged are being affected seriously by im- 
ports, and the question arises how do you judge those local employ- 
ment situations in relation to imports, and we get involved in the 
question of the degree to which the material imported is an element 
which goes into the unemployment situation. 

Mr. Bussey. The answer is very simple: Our standard of living is 
being destroyed by importing materials made by low-wage labor at 
such low prices that we cannot give employment to people in industries 
like the bicycle industry, the watch industry, and any number of 
industries. Our people are being put out of employment. That is 
one of the reasons we are getting an increase in unemployment now. 

You do not need any conferences for that, it seems to me a high- 
school pupil could analyze that situation. 

Mr. Arnow. You take it in each of the commodities with respect to 
which it is raised, it takes a good deal of time. 
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Mr. Bussey. That is just the trouble; there are too many con- 
ferences to figure out ways and means of getting us into these difficul- 
ties, 

PRESIDENT’S INTERNATIONAL TRADE PROGRAM 


Now in Mr. Dodson’s prepared statement he says: 


The President, in his economic report on pages 108-110, speaks of the im- 
portance of a sound and progressive program in the field of international trade 
policies as essential to progress in the historic interdependence between domestic 
and international prosperity. 

What is meant by a sound and progressive program in the field of 
international trade policies? What is a sound and progressive pro- 
gram of international trade policies? 

Mr. Arnow. I am afraid I would hesitate to interpret the Presi- 
dent’s report there as to the reasons. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what this organization is supposed to do. 
I assume from the statement that you are supposed to help carry 
that out. Don’t you know what the program is that you are working 
on? 

Mr. Arnow. The program we operate under is the Trade Agree- 
ments Program Act, which is the program set by Congress and under 
the standards set by Congress. One of the basic standards up to date 
has been the no-injury rule, and the question we have been concerned 
with is the question of trying to form some kind of an informed judg- 
ment about the no-injury rule as applicable to particular industries. 
The President’s statement, I take it, is directed to a current review 
of our trade policy which is now going on. 

Mr. Bussey. You think it is directed. The statement is used, 
in the statement of Mr. Dodson, as a justification for the appro- 
priation. I do not think you want to tell the committee you are 
going to use his statement to try to justify your appropriation for 
these jobs and then tell me you do not know what it means. 

Mr. Arnow. In specific terms, policy questions are being reviewed. 
We have been called upon to present a great deal of factual informa- 
tion, analytic information, to the staff of the Randall Commission. 
Mr. Randall, as a consultant to the White House, is now calling on us 
for additional information. Specifically, within the last week 

Mr. Bussey. There is a great deal of difference of opinion and 
ideas in that Commission, too. 

Mr. Arnow. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. You use the statement of the President of the United 
States about a program as at least partial justification for this activity. 
I just do not think you have a right to use that statement unless you 
are in a position to interpret it for the committee. 

Mr. Arnow. I think the intention there is as indicated, that in the 
area of policy review and the area of supplying information on these 
complicated and difficult questions of wage relationships and the 
impact on particular situations, it is our judgment and our experience 
that we are being called upon more and more in particular situations 
to indicate what is the application of general principles and what 
information we have. 

Mr. Bussey. We have been doing that for years and years. I 
should think it would be getting to the point where you could cut 
down your staff, rather than increase it. 
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Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, in the statement, and in my state- 
ment, I took it to mean that the President wants us to have a sound 
-and aggressive program. Now, a sound and aggressive program in 
this field, so far as the Labor Department is concerned, is to look into 
the aspects of labor as it is affected by these trade agreements to see 
that American labor gets a fair deal under the trade agreements. 


LABOR’S INTEREST UNDER TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Mr. Bussey. What do you mean “‘to see that American labor gets 
a fair deal under the trade agreements’? What would constitute a 
fair deal and what would constitute an unfair deal? 

Mr. Dopson. To my mind it would mean that we would take care 
that such agreements that were entered into would not be of such a 
nature that they would throw a lot of people out of work in this 
country. 

Mr. Bussey. Are you hoping that as a result of this activity they 
are going to be doing a better job in the future than they have in the 
past? 

Mr. Dopson. I would not want to evaluate it. I am hoping it 
will do just what I said. 

Mr. Bussey. All I know is that every Member of Congress is 
receiving letters from back home, from people that work in this country 
and who are being thrown out of work because of materials and goods 
from foreign countries being dumped in here at a lower price than they 
can be manufactured in the United States. 

Mr. Dopson. That is one of the phases that I say that the repre- 
sentation of the Department of Labor on these trade-agreement 
committees has to do. It is their responsibility to bring that to your 
attention. 

Mr. Bussey. You would not recommend reducing the wage scale 
of the laboring people here so that they can compete with the goods 
being dumped in this country, would you? 

Mr. Dopson. I do not know about that. 

Mr. Bussey. What are you going to do? I do not see what you 
are going to accomplish that is going to be of practical benefit to the 
laborers of this country. I swear I don’t. 

Mr. Dopson. You have trade agreement policies, and in my termi- 
nology they have to be tailor made to fit individual situations. The 
Department of Labor has something to contribute in the way of effects 
upon the working population of this country. 

Mr. Bupae. Mr. Dodson, I can readily see how your department 
could urge higher tariffs in order to protect the workingman. On the 
other hand, in what situation would you urge a lower tariff? 

Mr. Dopson. I cannot answer that. I have no situation at hand 
that would enable me to answer that. 

Mr. Bussey. Are you finished, Mr. Budge? 
Mr. Bupeg. Yes. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE OFFICE 


Mr. Bussey. Just what has this Office of International Labor 
Affairs actually accomplished in recommending something that has 
been put into effect that is concrete and that has been beneficial to 
the workingman of America? 
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Mr. Dopson. Mr. Arnow, can you not give a couple of specific 

examples? 

Mr. Arnow. In the past, there have, as you know, been a number 

of very controversial commodities considered in connection with tariff 

agreements on the concession side, and questions of evaluation of 
particular cases under the escape clause. 

Our Department, and within our Department—the responsibility 
for this is basically upon our office—has advised the Secretary and 
participated in the trade agreements case work on a whole series of 
eee coe commodities in which we have taken particular objection 

ased on our analysis of the way in which tariff concessions might 
affect employment in particular situations. 

In some cases we have found that you could safely reduce tariffs 
without jeopardizing employment. In other cases we have found the 
reverse of that to be true. 

Mr. Bussey. Give me an illustration. 

Mr. Arnow. That is exactly what I was coming to. 

Mr. Bussey. Take a particular example and tell me what you have 
done and what you have accomplished. 

Mr. Arnow. ae best illustrate by a case that is now pendin 
before the Trade Agreements Committee. In the negotiations wit 
the United Kingdom under GATT, in negotiating on the duties on 
woolen textiles, the United States agreed to certain reductions in rates 
with a reservation. 

The reservation stated that at such time as imports exceeded 5 
coms of the domestic production for the preceding 3 years, the 

nited States reserved the right to raise the duty. 

During the last 2 years, there have been 2 requests made to the 
committee to invoke that reservation and raise the duties. Those 
requests were made by the Textile Workers Union of America. 

Mr. Bussey. To what agency were those requests made? 

Mr. Arnow. To the Interdepartmental Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee. The request, in terms of the procedure, was submitted to 
Mr. Brossard, Chairman of the Tariff Commission, who referred the 
letter to the Chairman of the Trade Agreements Committee, as the 
appropriate body for consideration. 

Last year the Trade Agreements Committee turned down the 
request after analysis of the situation on the ground that the require- 
ments of the reservation had not been satisfied. The textile workers 
union has come in again and said that in their view the requirements 
of the situation now appear to be appropriate, and they request that 
the action be taken, particularly in the light of the local unemploy- 
ment situation which pervades the woolen textile industry, which is 
very serious. We are now in the middle of analyzing that situation, 
both in terms of the technical question of whether the technical 
limitation envisaged has been reached and the question of whether 
the particular parts of the wool textile industry that are subject to 
imports are those which are experiencing unemployment. This 
latter job, particularly, is a question of analysis within our depart- 
ment. We have not vet reached a conclusion on this. 

Mr. Bussey. That has been very interesting, but now let us get 
back to my original question: What has the Office of International 
Labor Affairs actually done and accomplished that has been of prac- 
tical benefit to labor? 
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I am not talking about the council or this committee; I am talking 
about this division in the Department of Labor. It does not take a 

eat many conferences to find out that a lot of people in the textile 
industry, particularly up in the New England section of this country, 
have been out of work. 

What I want to know is just what this division in the Department 
of Labor has accomplished. 

Mr. Arnow. As I say, we have presented analyses based on the 
employment situation in a great many commodities through the 
Trade Agreements Committee, and the analyses influenced the col- 
lective decisions that have been made in the interdepartmental group, 
and our judgment in some cases, the decisions have "ee made against 
lowering tariffs. 

Mr. Bussey. Why could not somebody in the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security present that information? 

Mr. Arnow. I might say, sir, that in doing this work, we draw upon 
all of the bureaus of the Department; we get data from the Bureau of 
Employment Security; we get data from the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics; we get data from the Wages and Hours and Public Contracts 
Divisions on the question of relation of competition to the minimum 
wage in the United States, where there are some very serious com- 
petitive problems, some that we anticipate, in various areas of the 
United States. 

Mr. Bussey. You pull all this information together from the 
various bureaus in the Department of Labor, but I still want to know 
a specific case, just one case, of what you have actually accomplished 
in this program. 

Mr. Arnow. We have, as I said, influenced the decisions in a great 
many cases, and I am sorry I cannot be more responsive to your 
question. I have not brought along with me documents on the 
multitude of cases that have been decided, and I am afraid, sir, that 
the records of the Trade Agreements Committee in any event have 
been classified; and I am not sure that I would be in a position to 
indicate the nature of the internal discussion that went on leading up 
to recommendations to the President. 

Mr. Bussey. The question I am asking is: What you have actually 
accomplished in this program? That information does not have to be 
classified or secret. What I am asking for is the end results. The 
results are certainly not classified. 

Mr. Arnow. Mr. Chairman, in terms of results, I might say in a 
number of cases, our Department has indicated, and the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee has accepted our judgment, that it would not be 
proper to make tariff concessions beyond a certain point lest employ- 
ment situations in certain cases be affected. 

Mr. Bussey. I still maintain you are usurping the powers of the 
Tariff Commission. That is what they are specifically set up by 
Congress to do; and if they are not doing it and it is being done by 
the ae Department, then perhaps we had better transfer the Tariff 
Commission’s appropriation to the Department of Labor. 

That is a rank case of duplication in my judgment, very frankly 
speaking. 

Mr. Rinew. This gets to the question, sir, of whether the Tariff 
Commission, or the Interdepartmental Committee, which affects not 
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only our department but other departments, shall have certain 
functions. 

All I can say with respect to that, sir, is by Executive order the 
President has given certain functions to the Committee. 
Mr. Bupae. Before you leave that, I would like to ask a question. 
Mr. Bussey. Go ahead. 


CONDITIONS WARRANTING RECOMMENDATION OF LOWER TARIFF 


Mr. Bunge. In what instance would the Department recommend 
a lower tariff? 

Mr. Arnow. Where we find, sir, that a lower tariff can be expe- 
rienced without threat of serious injury to the particular industry 
involved. 

In some cases, this may involve judgment of particular area situa- 
tions of unemployment at go beyond what the Tariff Commission 
has done. 

Mr. Bupex. With respect to what industries have you made any 
such recommendation? 

Mr. Arnow. This, sir, gets into the classified area; and I would be 
in the classified area if I talked about particular commodities. I 

I can say that it has been done—— 

Mr. Bussey. We had better get out of the classified area and get 
some of that information before this committee if you expect to con- 
vince us we should act favorably on this appropriation. 

That is one of the troubles with this Government, and that goes 
for the present administration as well as the past administrations, 
they classify too many things that should not be classified. 

Mr. Arnow. That is something that this Department has no con- 
trol over. They are classified by the Department of State. 

Mr. Bupae. I would still like to know when, just one instance, for 
the protection of the laboring man you would recommend a lower 
tariff Just give me an instance, Mr. Arnow. 

Mr. Arnow. Where we find that a particular type of product can 
be imported into the United States eli Is not divectly competitive with 
a similar product in the United States, or can be st and the 
lowering of the tariff will not result in imports to a degree which would 
affect American labor. 

Mr. Bupee. Tell me of a special situation. 

Mr. Arnow. We have had hundreds of them in which we have re- 
duced the duties over the last several years, in which in our judgment 
imports were not the type that would compete with American pro- 
duction to the extent that would harm the American laboring man. 

Mr. Buper. Has the Department of Labor recommended the re- 
duction of the tariff? 

Mr. Arnow. The Department of Labor has participated in the 
collective judgment and has recommended the lowering of the tariff. 
That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bupar. Give me an instance where the Department of Labor 
has recommended the reduction of the tariff. 

Mr. Arnow. Again, that gets into the question, of particular com- 
modities, and the classified records of the Committee on what the 
United States’ n tiating position has been. 

Mr. Bussey. Who classifies them? 
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Mr. Arnow. The Department of State, sir. 

Mr. Dopson. Could you not say, Mr. Arnow, whether it is 
perfume—— 

Mr. Bussey. Pardon me for interrupting there. What division of 
the Department of State says to the Department of Labor that this is 
classified and you cannot talk about it to a subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Representatives? 

Mr. Arnow. I can check on this, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I am asking you the question: What division? 
You do not have to check on that. You are supposed to be the expert 
in this field. 

Mr. Arnow. We never asked that particular question, but all the 
decisions are classified, the minutes of the Trade Agreements Com- 
mittee which are prepared by the Commercial Policy Division of the 
Department of State. 

I can say this without identifying commodities, we have recom- 
mended going along with recommendations on tariff concessions in a 

eat variety of machinery products and some specific textiles, reserv- 
ing var opinion that on other textile commodities, reductions should not 

e made. 

Mr. Buper. Have you made recommendations for machinery and 
textile products that the tariff be lowered? 

Mr. Arnow. Yes, sir; in some specific commodities that have been 
before the Committee. 

Mr. Buper. We are talking about textiles. Have 
you made any such recommendations for the Department of Labor 
as such? 

Mr. ArNow. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buper. Which textiles would those be? 

Mr. Arnow. I don’t recall. You have a great many textile items 
in the tariff schedule, and I do not recall offhand which they are, 
but again—I cannot say whether we can get a list of them going back 
over the years but I would say this: That with very few exceptions, 
the Department of Labor has concurred in or recommended the tariff 
concessions that have been negotiated and that have been placed in 
effect during the period since 1947—no, I would say during the period 
since 1949, if I may correct that. We were not involved in the 
initial discussions in 1947, although we were involved in the final 1947 
actions. 

Mr. Bupae. I am inclined to agree with the chairman. I could 
very well see how the Department of Labor, for the protection of the 
American laboring man, would have a fairly firm policy of attempting 
to protect the American laboring man from unfair competition, so far 
as wage scales are concerned; but you do not tell us in what instance 
you would take a reverse position. 

Mr. Arnow. I think we have done that, sir. I think that is our 
basic purpose. 

Mr. BupeGe. But you do not care to five any specific instance 
where you have recommended a lower tariff for a specific item. 

Mr. Arnow. As I say, there are a great many of them. There is a 
whole variety of items. 

Mr. Bupae. Give me just one. 

Mr. Arnow. If the tariff book were here, I would be glad to do it. 
I would be glad to check that and furnish it to the committee. 
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TARIFF ON AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Bupae. Did you go along with the proposed reduction of the 
tariff on automobiles? 

Mr. Arnow. Yes, I think we went along with a proposed reduction 
on the tariff on automobiles. 

Mr. BupeGe. Did you recommend a lowering of the tariff on auto- 
mobiles? 

Mr. Arnow. We participated in that. 

Mr. Bunge. Did you as a department recommend that? 

Mr. Arnow. It was a collective recommendation, sir, In that 
sense we recommended it. 

Mr. Bussey. The gentleman’s question is plain, and I think it 
deserves an answer “Yes’’ or “No.” 

Mr. Arnow. I would say “Yes.”’ 

Mr. BupGe. The record would be then that the Labor Department 
recommended that the tariff on automobiles be lowered? 

Mr. Arnow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bupe@e. That is one instance. 1 wish you would furnish for the 
record the rest of the instances in which that recommendation has 
been made by the Labor Department. 

Mr. Dopson. When was that recommendation made? 

Mr. Arnow. I think prior to the Torquay negotiations in 1950. 

Mr. Bunce. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


REPRESENTATION ON INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Bussey. How many people in the Office of International Labor 
Affairs participate in the deliberations of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements? 

Mr. Arnow. Only me. I am on a part-time basis except during 
the periods when the netotiations take place, when it becomes a 
relatively full-time job, which is the problem we anticipate in con- 
nection with these appropriation requests. 

Mr. Zempren. These activities are centralized in the Department, 
and Mr. Arnow is the departmental representative in carrying on 
these activities. He follows the policy of the Secretary in carrying 
on the interdepartmental activities. 


ORGANIZATION OF OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Mr. Bussey. How many of the 15 persons in the office are in the 
United Nations and Trade Agreements Division? 

Mr. Zempev. There is only the one, we have Mr. Arnow as Associate 
Director. He does not devote full time to that activity. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Arnow handles both United Nations and trade 
agreements work? 

Mr. Zemrev. There are other people who alsd participate on it, 
but he is the only one who dire 

Mr. Bussey. Now, let us look in the Technical Cooperation Divi- 
sion there. How many persons there? 

Mr. Zemrev. That is financed by funds that do not come in the 
Department of Labor appropriation directly since the work we do is 
for the State Department and the Foreign Operations Administration, 
carrying out programs that are authorized by them. 
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Mr. Bussey. The “Point 4 field experts’’—does that come from 
State Department funds too, Mr. Zempel? 

Mr. Zemret. That comes from the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Bussey. How many are in the ILO Division? 

Mr. Zempev. There are four positions in all. 

Mr. Bussey. And how about the Foreign Service Division? 

Mr. Zempe.. Three positions in all. 

Mr. Bussey. Foreign Service attachés and reporting offices? 

Mr. Zempe.. Those, of course, are in the Foreign Service. They 
are a part of the Foreign Service of the United States, which is admin- 
istered under the State Department. Under the Foreign Service Act 
of 1946, the Department of Labor, along with the Departments of 
Agriculture and Commerce, participates in this program. These 
Departments are members of the Board of Foreign Service, along 
with the State Department. 

All the positions of labor attachés are in the Foreign Service itself. 
They are not on the payroll of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. Are they former Department of Labor personnel? 

Mr. Zemre.t. Some of them are; others come from the Foreign 
Service itself who have been doing other work, but have been shifted 
over to labor work. Some come from outside the Government where 
they have special experience for this kind of work. 

Mr. Bussey. Why do you carry these three divisions in your chart: 
Technical Cooperation Division, point 4 field experts, and Foreign 
Service attachés and reporting offices? 

Mr. Zempev. In our participation in the Foreign Service, which is 
a unified foreign service in the Government, along with the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce, the Department of Labor 

articipates in the Foreign Service; and we are primarily responsible 
or the management of the labor attaché part of the program, in coop- 
eration, of course, with the Department of State. 

That is the reason, along with the Departments of Agriculture and 
Commerce, we have a few personnel who handle that work and day-to- 
day activities from our standpoint as the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, we have accounted for 8 positions of the 15. 

Mr. Zemre.. The Assistant Secretary and his secretary is included 
in that, and you have the Executive Director and the Associate 
Director. 

Mr. Bussey. He is already counted in the United Nations and 
Trade Agreements Division. 

Mr. Zempe.. Yes, sir; a secretary. 

Mr. Bussey. That is 11. Now, where are the other 4? 

P Mr. Zempev. I think it may be easier to start at the top and go 
own. 

Assistant secretary and secretary —that is 2; Executive Director and 
secretary—that is 2 more; the Associate Director and secretary— 
Mr. Arnow and secretary; that is, 2; and you have 4 im all, including 
the secretary in the ILO Division and 3 in all including the secretary 
in the Foreign Service Division. That should be 13. ~ 

Mr. Bussey. That is right. 

Mr. Zempe.. Then you have the two positions that are requested 
in addition to those. at would be the 15. 
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WORK WITH UNITED NATIONS 


__ Mr. Bussry. Mr, Arnow, tell me what you do in connection with 
the United Nations. 
Mr. Arnow. A number of questions arise at various times in con- 
nection with various other business of the United Nations, other than 
work of the International Labor Organization, that is of interest to the 
Labor Department. 

For example, the question of full employment that is discussed in the 
United Nations in the Economic and Social Council. The question of 
forced labor—that is discussed in the Economic and Social Council 
and is of interest to the Department. 

The question of the status of women, which is handled by the 
Women’s Bureau, in cooperation with us; and with respect to the 
work in the United Nations field, again you have an interdepartmental 
committee, the United Nations Economic Committee, which is ad- 
visory to the Secretary of State, which considers various questions 
that come up at the United Nations, giving an integrated Government 
position. 

Such questions may be how to deal with the forced labor report, 
which is a joint U. N.-ILO matter; how to deal with the adminis- 
tration of the expanded Technical Assistance Program, which is a 
matter involving the United Nations and all the specialized agencies, 
including the International Labor Organization, what statement 
should the United States make before the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil on the question of full employment and how do we speak with 
respect to the employment situation of the United States? What 
statement do we make in the field of economic development? 

These are some of the areas that we are particularly concerned 
about. There are a great many other areas that we do not concern 
ourselves with that also come before the committee, that are of special 
interest to the other departments. 

When particular items come up which require a great deal of 
preparation, it has also been the practice of the Department of State 
to request that the Department of Labor furnish an adviser to the 
delegate to the Economic and Social Council. Several members of the 
Department of Labor staff have in the past served in that capacity; 
pi I have served in two of the meetings this last year. 

There are a number of other interdepartmental activities with respect 
to other aspects of the United Nations work; the work on self-govern- 
ing territories, the work on slavery, and the work on human rights, 
which involve a relatively lesser burden, a relatively lesser extent. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any work done in the United Nations and 
Trade Agreements Division that the Department is reimbursed for 
from the State Department or FOA? 

_ Mr. Arnow. No, sir. 


PERSONNEL FINANCED OUT OF FOA FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. How many people are there in the point 4 field 
experts section that are reimbursed from FOA funds? 

r. ZemPpEL, Mr, Chairman, those are people who are abroad in the 
missions of the FOA, and they work directly under the chief of the 
oe but they are people who are concerned with work in the labor 

eld. 
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In the Department of Labor, that would run around 16; at the 
resent time it is somewhere around that number, Mr. Chairman. 
ese are the people who are engaged in safety training programs, or 
productivity, and soon. They come from the bureaus of the Depart- 
ment which are particularly concerned with those activities, and the 
FOA has called upon us to furnish people with that kind of expert 
knowledge. 

The Labor Department furnishes the technical backstopping ‘they 
need for their work. If it is a man who is assisting the chief of a 
technical mission in carrying out his program in helping industries in 
preparing a safety program, they took that man from the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Labor furnishes him the kind of 
backstopping he needs in that country. 

However, he is subject to direction from the chief of the mission 
in the field as far as the field is concerned. We furnish the technical 
backstopping. 

r. Bussny. Are they on loan, or have they taken a leave of 
absence from the Department? 

Mr. Zempe.. The way that is handled in most cases at the present 
time is that the person remains on the personnel roll of the Department, 
and the Department is reimbursed for his salary; but he is actually 
working under the direction of the Foreign Operations Administration 
mission chief in whatever country he is working. 


LAPSES RESULTING FROM TRANSFERS TO STATE AND FOA FUNDS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Dodson, is that position then counted in the 
number you ask appropriations for? 

Mr. Dopson. Say we take a man from the Bureau of Apprentice- 
ship to go abroad and help on apprenticeship in a foreign country. 

The money for his salary comes from FOA or State Department. 
The job which he left was a regular, budgeted job in the apprentice 
training service, so we will fill that job. When he may be away for 
2 years, we are being reimbursed for his salary; so we would have 
appropriated moneys available unless we are able to fill that job. 

Mr. Bussey. What if you are not able to fill that job? 

Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, we have had two changes that affect 
jobs this year, and we have kept jobs vacant at some times. We 

ave had expenses in connection with postage and some other things 
like that. 

Mr. Bussey. What actually happens, under the authority to trans- 
fer funds up to 5 percent, you use that money for some other purpose? 

Mr. Dopson. We may; yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. You do to take care of penalty mail costs, for instance, 
don’t you? 

Mr. Dopson. We only have to use the 5 percent, when we transfer 
money from across bureau lines. If it is to be absorbed within the 
bureau for mail or security investigations there is no transfer, it is just 
a freezing of the job. 

Mr. Bussey. That is a technicality. The money is still used for 
another purpose. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. I have had to encourage our personnel 
office to go slow on filling vacancies in order to create a few lapses to 
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make ihe money to pay for these costs for which no funds were 
udgeted. 
r. Bussey. How many vacancies have you left unfilled in order 
to get money for penalty mail in 1954? 
Mr. Dopson. I don’t have the figure with me but we have frozen 
the jobs in the Department. 


Mr. Bussey. Will you supply for the record then, the positions in 
each division of the Department of Labor that have been left vacant 
so that the money could be used for penalty mail or some other such 
purpose? 

Mr. Dopson. Now the vacancy may be a month or 2-month lag. 
In other words, it is a tax upon them in order to create some moneys. 

Mr. Bussey. If it is 2 months we want to know it and if it is 6 
months we want to know it, for each of these vacancies. 

Mr. Dopson. All right, sir. 


(The requested information follows:) 


The listing of positions vacant on the attached statement will not agree with 
the lapse figures in the printed budget because of the following factors: 

1. Some vacancies were required to pay unbudgeted costs such as penalty 
mail and security investigations. It would be impossible to specify which ones, 
because no designation was made. 

2. Lump-sum terminal leave payments, overtime, and costs of within-grade 
promotions have to be paid from savings due to vacant positions and normally 
specific positions are not earmarked for this purpose. 

3. Reorganizations and reductions in force occurring before final appropriations, 
or as a result of, and before the operating budget is set, cause distortions in the 
vacancy situation. 

4. Limited flexibility of operations such as the desirability of increasing part- 
time employment and decreasing full-time employment affect the amount of 
lapses. 

os In some cases, there is a delay in locating qualified applicants. 

The vacancies listed on the attached are gross—that is not net of offsetting 
items such as terminal leave, etc.—to get these figures to a net basis would take 
a great amount of time. 


Positions vacant at sometime during period July 1, 1953, to Feb. 28, 1954 


Title 


Office of the Secretary: 

Immediate Office of the Secretary: 
Executive assistant to the Secretary. 1 
Special assistant to the Secretary GS-15 1 


Under Secretar. 


Office of the Assistant taries: 
tar, 


Administrative assistant... @B-6_........- 


Office of the Administrative Assistant Secretary: 
Immediate office: 


ment: 


B 


Pe 
Of 
B 
B 
Number 
| Grade Salary | of days 
vacant 
2, 500 20 
0, 800 36 
10, 800 44 
Secretary _.| GS-9 5, 310 12 
Office of the Under Secretary: } 
100 
38 
20 
63 
Office of International Labor A ffairs: | 
Secretary 3, 535 44 
Office of Personnel Administration: - 
23 
Library: 


Positions vacant at sometime during period July 1, 1958, to Feb. 28, 1954—Continued 


Title 


| 


Grade 


| 
| Number 
| of days 


vacant 


Office of the Solicitor: 
of the Solicitor: 


Attorney 
to Solicitor 


Legislation, bureau service and trial examining: 


Assistant Solicitor 
Employee benefits and appellate litigation: 
Attorney 
Wage determination: 
Attorney 
Regional offices: 
attorney 


Do 
Bureau of Labor Standards: 
Division of Safety Standards: 
promotion specialist 


Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights: 
Field offices: 
Field representative 
Administrative assistant 
Secretary 
Bureau of Apprenticeship: 
Division of Administrative Management: Clerk 
Division of Research and Review: 


Division of Technical Services: Clerk-typist 
Regional offices: 
representative 


4 Equivalent. 


44536—54——26 


PANN 


$ ad 


PEA 


ro 


| | 
CséSalary 
| | — 
| 
| | 
GS-16.........| 12,400 | 105 
129 
4, 870 130 
150 
173 : 
65 
| 
34 
Secretary-stenographer 173 
60 
Olerk-stenographer. 3, 110 80 3 
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Positions vacant at sometime during period July 1, 1953, to Feb. 28, 1954—Continued 


Title 


Grade 


Salary 


Number 
of days 
vacant 


= of Employment Security, salaries and expenses appropria- 


ofee of the Director: 


Field Service: 
Secre' 


h 
‘apher 


y 
Reports and Analysis: 
and Technical Review Branch: 
yst 


0 
Activity Branch: 
Chief of branch 


Labor Market Anal 
an 


Budget and Services: 
flice of Assistant 


Division Standards: 
Organization and methods exami 


Division of State Audit: 
Clerk-stenographer 


Mail clerk. 
offices: 


Deputy regional director. 
Employment security representative 
Labor market analyst 

security representative_ 


Secretary -stenosrapher 


loyment Insu 
ice of Assistant t Director: 
Assistant director 


Assistant chief 
Division of Program Policy and Legislation: 
Chief of branch 


Do 
Clerk-typist 


Division of Actuarial and Financial Service: 


¢ (li 
Division of Determinations and oe 


N 


2S 
22 & 


a4 
an 


MN 


= 
8, 360 10 
ysis Branch: 
173 
Division of Estimates and Expenditures: 
48 
Division of State Budgets: 
3,175 10 
Division of Administrative Services: 
20 
47 
43 
23 
18 
90 
98 
ce: 
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Positions vacant at sometime during period July 1, 1958, to Feb. 28, 1954——-Continued 


Number 
Title Grade Salary | of days 
vacant 


Bureau of Employment Security, salaries and expenses appropria- 
tion—Continued 
Employment Servico: 

Office of the Assistant Director: 
Minority groups consultant 
Secretary-stenographer 

Division of Counseling, Selective Placement and Testing: 
Clerk-typist 

Division of Organization and Management: 
raise and methods examine 


Yen 


an 


Division of Employer Relations: 
Chief of branch 


on gn 


Division of Methods: 


Emp oyment service analyst 
analyst 


Veterans Service: 
— employment representative 


ANN 


ao 


$3553 
aon 


rvice: 
Agricultural employment 
i lo t specialist 
gricultural employmen 
Domestic oe ision: 


Sis 
s 


i-------- 


22 £2 


w 


Budget and Management Service: 
Fiscal accountant 
Clerk-stenographer 
Voucher examiner 


Sas 


Farm Placement Service: 
Domestic Division: 
Agricultural em 
Clerk-stenographe! 
Division: 
icultural employment 
Complian 
cultura loyment specialist 
Mexico City office 
Fiscal 


Voucher examiner - 


GS-13.........| $8,360 = 
| 
-| GS-12... 
Regional offices: 
Mexican farm labor appropriation: i fe 
Division of Reports and Analysis: a 
CS) 5, 940 105 
3,175 13 
6,740 10 
8, 040 129 
5,940 7 
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Positions vacant at sometime during period July 1, 1958, to Feb. 28, 1954—Continued 


Number 
of days 
vacant 


Title Grade Salary 
Mexican farm labor appropriation—Continued 
Farm Placement Service—Continued 
Foreign Labor Division: 
Administrative 
Regional offices: 
Atlanta: 
Agricultural employment specialist......... 7, 040 
cago: 
Agricultural employment 7,040 
Compliance representative..........................___. 4, 205 
3, 
Kansas City: 
Compliance representative.............................. 4, 330 
Dallas: 
Agricultural employment specialist 6, 940 
Compliance representative.......................-...... 4, 205 
Do.. 4, 205 
4, 205 
Do... 4, 205 
4, 205 
Secretary-stenographer 3, 495 
3, 030 
Denver: 
Agricultural employment specialist 5, 940 
Compliance representative 4, 205 
San Francisco: 
Agricultural employment specialist. 5, 940 
5, 060 
Compliance repr 4, 205 
4, 205 
4, 955 
4, 955 
4, 205 
4, 205 
4, 205 
4, 330 
4, 205 
4, 205 
Do 4, 205 
Seattle: 
Secretar y-stenographer 3, 255 
Migration centers: 
Chihuahua: 
Assistant center 5, 060 
Guadalajara: 
4, 205 
Trapuato: 
Assistant center 5, 060 
Reception centers: 
1 Centro: 
Administrative 
Supervisor, housing and maintenance... 
Supervisor, transportation and subsistence 


10 

3 

150 

20 

10 

22 

15 

13 

30 

30- 

119 

60 

10 

107 

| 10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
32 

10 
108 
107 
90 

75 
10 

10 
172 
90 
10 

10 

10 

10 
100 

172 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 
10 

10 

10 
55 

10 

20 

35 

80 

10° 

118 

7 

60 

43 

10 

10° 

10° 

10 

10 

10° 

10° 
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Positions vacant at sometime during period July 1, 1953, to Feb. 28, 1954——Continued 


Number 
Title Salary | of days 
| | vacant 


Mexican farm labor appropriation—Continued 
ReceptionCenters—Continued 
Eagle Pass: 
Assistant center manager 
Administrative assistant 
Supervisor, transportation and subsistence... 
Clerk-stenographer 


Paso: 

Chief, reception service 

Compliance representative 
Administrative assistant 

Supervisor, transportation and subsistence 
Supervisor housing and maintenance 
stenographer 


Guard, supervisor 
Nogales: 

Chief, reception service 
Compliance representative 
Administrative assistant 
Supervisor, housing and maintenance 
Clerk-stenographer. 

Office of the Secretary: 
Position classifier 
Telephone operator 
Mimeograph operator 

Bureau of Employees’ Compensation: 

Director's office: 
File c 

Docket and Files Branch: 
File clerk searcher 

Audit and Accounting Branch: | 

Do... 

Statistical Branch: 
Statistical coding clerk 

Claims Branch: 
Procedures analyst 

Bureau of Labor Statistics: 

Office of Publications: 

Do ‘ 


Division of Administrative Services: 
| 
Clerk-stenographer - - 
Clerk 


Branch of Tabulation: 
— operator 


De 

Division of Prices and Cost of ——— 
Chief of branch 
Assistant. chief of branch. 


Secretary 
clerk 


Mail file clerk 
me al clerk 


Do 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations: 
Senior wage and industrial relations specialist 
Secreta’ ry 


= 
| | 
GS-11......-..| $5,940 | 60 
4,206 | 10 
2, 950 173 
File clerk 2,700 | 173 
Guard, supervisor 3, 200 | 173 
1 } 
4, 205 | 73 
-| GS-3 2,950 | 173 
CPC-6 3, 280 | 10 
GS-9......----| 8435 15 
55 
GS-7 4, 455 91 
3, 255 | 20 
| 
5, 060 | 8 
3,380) 8 
15 
30 
Gg-3_.........| 3,490 105 
2, 950 140 
3,350: 40 
GS-9..........| 5, 685 | 15 & 
8,875 43 
10 
72 
G8-2..........| 3,280 | 17 
CPC-3........). 3,082 19 
CPO-3........| 8,032 
1 
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Positions vacant at sometime during period July 1, 1958, to Feb. 28, 1954—Continued 


Title 


Salary 


Number 
of days 
vacant 


Bureau of Labor Statisties—Continued 
Division of tistics: 


Economist - 
Division of Productivity and etnslegient Developments: 
Chief of division 
Statistician 
Senior productivity specialist 
specialist 


Senior productivity assistant 
typist 
Regional offices: 
Regional director 
Senior manpower and employment specialist 
representative 


Field representative 
Clerk-stenographer 
Women’s Bureau: 


Division of Field Services and Coordination: Field representative _ 


Division of Research: Labor economist 


Division of Special | Services and Publications: Labor economist. 


Division of Women’s Labor Law and Civil and Political Status: 


Wage and Hour Division: 
Office of Field Operations: 


Secre 
Division of Wage Determinations: 
Chief of section 


Handicapped workers analyst 
analyst 


De 
Division of Regulations and Exemptions: 
Exemptions examiner 
Division of Research and Statistics: 
Chief of branch 


Statistician 
Statistical clerk 


Office of Planning and Management: 
Clerk-stenographer 
Clerk-typist 


Index pi reference clerk 


Do 
Regional offices: 
Regional director 


2 


© 
BEE SSRTEZS 


SEN 


2 


7 
5. 
5, 
3 
3, 


LF 
& 


Www 
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See 


838 


88a 


=a 


- on | | 
GS8-9._........ 
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Positions vacant at sometime during period July 1, 1953, to Feb. 28, 1954—Continued 


Number 


Title Salary | of days 
vacant 


we and Hour 


a 
a 


$9 $9 99 $0 $0 99.50 
PR Ms 


Telephone operator __ 
Mail and file clerk __. 


Do 
Storekeeper ( 


FOREIGN SERVICE LABOR ATTACHES AND REPORTING OFFICERS 


Mr. Bussey. How about the Foreign Service labor attachés and 
reporting officers—how many people have been taken out of the De- 
partment for that? 

Mr. Zempev. There haven’t been any recently taken from the 
Department because there has been a cut in the Foreign Service ap- 
propriation in the last year and there is actually a pe oa a in the 
number of full-time labor attaché positions. 

There were some 40 positions in 1953 and there are today 33 full- 
time labor attachés and assistant attaché positions. 

I might say that our function in that is that we backstop those 
people, as they look to the Department of Labor for material that 
they find useful in furnishing information abroad about the American 
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way of doing things, the American approach in labor matters and 
labor-management relations and any other information in the labor 
area that is useful in foreign countries. We send out a weekly packet 
each week to these people to keep them informed as to what is goi 
on here so that it is useful for them. We answer inquiries they vent 
in, and so forth, 

We get their reports, along with the Department of State and the 
other agencies of the Government that are interested in the labor field, 
in which they report on wages, hours, and Communist activities of 
the trade unions which is something our Government is interested in; 
what is going on in the various countries in these areas. We appraise 
these reports, we use them in our policymaking in cooperation with 
the Department of State; so that as far as the labor attaché program 
is concerned, the purpose of this small group of people in our office 
is to carry on what work in that field is necessary from the standpoint 
of the Department of Labor. 

Now, the same goes with the commercial attachés in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the agricultural attachés in the Department of 
Agriculture. 


FUNDS ANTICIPATED FROM OTHER AGENCIES FOR TECHNICAL 
COOPERATION AND EXCHANGE OF PERSONS ACTIVES FOR 1954 


Mr. Bussey. How many people that are paid from State Depart- 
ment funds are included in the Technical Cooperation Division? 

Mr. Zemrew. At the present time I can furnish you, Mr. Chairman, 
like we did last year, a table showing for fiscal 1954, which of course, 


is not completed yet, the funds anticipated from other agencies to 
a 


cover our technical assistance and exchange of persons activities. It 
shows not only for our office but also for the other bureaus of the 
Department, the funds received from the FOA, and the Department of 
State for these activities or anticipated to be received for fiscal 1954. 
Mr. Bussey. Without objection, that will be included in the record 
at this place. 
(The above-mentioned document is as follows:) 


Department of Labor budget for international activities, fiscal year 1954: 


Number of positions 


Professional 
Clerical Total 


Financed from direct appropriations: 
Office or bureau: 
Office of International Labor Affairs. 
Office of the Solicitor 


| 
2 13, 420 
Bureau of Labor Standards. 2 13, 763 
Bureau of Labor Statistics _-_.................- 7 5 12 71, 760 
18 ll 29 203, 983 
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SOURCE OF PERSONNEL IN TECHNICAL COOPERATION DIVISION 


Mr. Bussey. From what divisions of the Department of Labor are 
the people in this Technical Cooperation Division recruited? 

r. ZemMPpEL. We have—I might say that we do not only the 
technical work we do overseas but also the training of the people 
that come over here to this country. We use staff from the Depart- 
ment of Labor in handling those trainees in the labor field, people 
who come over for training in various Government and labor fields 
as apprentices on labor standards, or labor statistics or employment 
service as well as those who come over in the field of trade-union 
affairs and those are handled in cooperation with governmental labor 
field, Government with State labor departments, and other private 
groups where they fit into the training program. The field of trade- 
union affairs training is handled in cooperation with labor and manage- 
ment associations. 

Mr. Bussey. Approximately how many people are required for the 
work of the Division? 

Mr. Zempe.. You mean 

Mr. Bussey. Both abroad and here. 

Mr. Zempe.. Well, the number of the United States staff is given 
on this table. They are estimated here for fiscal 1954; these are the 
136 positions for all the Department of labor. 

r. Bussry. That is for the Technical Cooperation Division? 

Mr. Zempe.. Yes; that is not just the division in our office, that is 
for the whole Department of Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. What offices? 

Mr. ZempeE.. It is split there; as you notice, the total number is 
at the botton. The ce of International Labor Affairs is first with 
43; the Bureau of Apprenticeship is second with 13; the Bureau of 
Labor Standards 5, and this includes those that are overseas as well 
as our domestic. 


PERSONNEL TRANSFERRED FROM DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Bussey. Are these 136 all taken from the Department of 
Labor? 

Mr. Zempe.. They are positions; they are not necessarily the exact 
number that might be put in those positions. That is the estimated 
number of positions which would be financed by the other agencies 
and they would be on Department of Labor personnel sheets. 

Mr. Dopson. But they are not all former Department of Labor 
employees. 

Mr. Zempe. No; not necessarily. Most of them would be from 
the Department of Labor, but not necessarily. 

Mr.  wtorey It puzzles me a little bit when we are so severely 
criticized for making modest cuts in some division of the Department 
of Labor to find that so many positions are not indispensable after all; 
they can be loaned to another department of Government for work in 
foreign countries. 

Mr. Zempet. These people are in the Department of Labor doing 
work that these FOA—— 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; but if they were not working for the State 
Department, they would be doing work for the Department of Labor, 


right? 
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Mr. Dopson. Mr. Chairman, some of this has been helpful. As 
the Department of Labor has received its cuts in appropriations and 
where some of the adjustments have been made in such a way that 
some of the people have the qualifications to measure up for one of 
‘these positions, it is not always taking a person out of an active 
Department of Labor job. And, also, | know we have several men 
from the Bureau of Apprenticeship abroad but likewise apprenticeship 
is going through adjustments in staff and we are able to pick up an 
experienced replacement for the person that we may have on loan or 
detail to this particular program. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, it seems to me what it amounts to, we are just 
transferring them from one place to another. It was not really a cut 
in the Department of Labor after all. 

Mr. Dopson. Well, it is a cut in the Department of Labor because 
this work which is being financed here by funds from the State Depart- 
ment and FOA was not Department of Labor work as such. It is 
the character——__. 

Mr. Bussey. They are positions that were budgeted in the Depart- 
‘ment of Labor. 

Mr. Dopson. Not the positions. 

Mr. Bussey. No; but these people, these individuals were in 

sitions that were budgeted for certain work in the Department of 

bor before they were transferred over to the State Department, 

Mr. Dopson. Not for the same work. 

Mr. Bussey. That is it. If it was for the same work I would 
not object so much. That is the point I am making. 

Mr. Dopson. Well, let me give you this illustration. In operating 
with the foreign program we are to help set up an apprenticeship- 
training service in one of the foreign countries. We select one 
apprentice-training representative from some place over the country 
that we think is suited to do this selling job of apprenticeship in the 
foreign country. That means that we replace him with another 
apprentice-training representative for the year or 2-year period 
which the former employee of the Apprenticeship Training Service 
would be engaged in this foreign work. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes; but these are not all replaced. But you are 
going to supply a tabulation of positions left vacant so that we can 
see just exactly what it amounts to. I want it to be very accurate 
because I am going to send a man down in the Department to check 
it; so tell the person who compiles the figures to be very careful 
because they are going to be checked. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Zempet. Mr. Chairman, could I say a little more on this, if 
I may? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr, Zempev. The Foreign Operations Administration and the 
State Department utilize the other departments of the Government 
in the areas in which the other departments are particularly com- 
petent. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes, we have illustrations of that before this com- 
mittee in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. They 
have somewhat the same kind of an operation. 

Mr. Zempe.. These positions are built up over years of time, it is 
not a matter of any particular year, a lot of people moving back and 
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forth from being paid from these funds or being paid from the Depart- 
ment of Labor funds. 


ILO DIVISION 


Mr. Bussey. Now, let us discuss the ILO Division just a moment. 
wae bende up the ILO Division? I believe you do; don’t you, Mr. 

mpel? 

Mr. Zempsg.. I participate a great deal in the [LO work. 

Mr. Bussey. 10 are the four people that are charged to ILO? 

Mr. Zempev. The head of the division is Mr. Edward Persons. 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. He is what grade? 

Mr. Zempev. Fourteen. And there is Joseph Harmon. And we 
have an administrative assistant and his secretary. 

Mr. Bussey. Who is the administrative assistant? 


Mr. Zempev. Mrs. Edelin Fields. And there is a secretary. 


ATTENDANCE AT ILO CONFERENCES 


Mr. Bussey. When there is an ILO conference, let us say in Geneva» 
how many people from the Department go to it? 

Mr. Zemrev. Well, that depends upon the nature of the conference 
and the items that are on the agenda. 

Mr. Bussey. All right. Let us take the last conference that was 
held, what date was that? 

Mr. Zemrev. That was in June of 1953. 

Mr. Bussey. And that was in Geneva? 

Mr. Zempev. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. How many people from the Department went to that 
conference? 

Mr. Zempe.. Well, there were a total of 11 persons went from the 
United States on the Government delegation. There were 12 author- 
ized but one of those did not go so a total of 11 went. 

The two Government delegates were Senator Ives and Mr. Philip 
Kaiser who was then the Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

There were two advisers and substitute delegates—Senator Murray 
and Judge William B. Groat, who is a judge of Queens County Court, 
in New York. 

The advisers: Mr. Barnes from the Department of Labor, Mr. 
Beyer from the Department of Labor, Mr. Harmon, Department of 
Labor, Mr. William M. Leiserson who is industrial relations consultant 
and arbitrator, Mr. Pedersen from the Department of State, Mr. 
Fernando Sierra Berdecia who is the Secretary of Labor from Puerto 
Rico, and myself. And Mr. Walker who had been on the delegation 
was secretary of the department of labor and industry for the State 
of Pennsylvania and did not go. At the last minute he decided he 
wasn’t able to attend. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you supply at this point, for the record, please, 
the names, addresses, and association of each person from the United 
States that attended. 

Mr. Zempet. I have that. I have crossed out the name of the one 
that did not attend. Mr. Walker did not actually attend. 

(The above-mentioned document is as follows:) 
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Unirep States DELEGATION TO THE 36TH SESSION OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Lasor CONFERENCE, GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, JUNE 4-27, 1953 


Representing the Government of the United States: 


he caren Irving McNeil Ives, United States Senate, Washington, 


The Honorable Philip M. Kaiser, Assistant Secretary of Labor, United 
States Department of Labor, W ashington, D. C. 

Alternate Delegate: The Honorable James E. Murray, United States Senate 
Washington, D. C. 
Advisers: 

Mr. Arnold Zempel, Executive Director, Office of International Labor 
Affairs, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. B. Harper Barnes, Assistaat Solicitor for Sarg ee Lebor 
Affairs, United States Department of Labor, Washington, D. 

Mrs. Clara M. Beyer, Associate Director, Bureau of Labor Sinaeline 
United States Departme nt of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. William B. Groat, judge, Queens County Court, Court Square, 
Long Island City, New York, N. 

Mr. Joseph L. Harmon, Assistant C *hiet, ILO Division, Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, United States Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. 

Mr. William M. Leiserson, industrial pelations consultant and arbitrator, 
3210 34th Street NW. WwW ashington, D. 

Mr. Richard F. Pede rsen, Office of United ‘Nations Economie and Social 
Affairs, United States Department of State Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Fernando Sierra Berdecia, Secretary of Labor of Puerto Rico, San 
Juan, P. R. 

Representing the employers of the United States: 
Delegate: Mr. Charles E. Shaw, director, employee relations overseas 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Advisers: Mr. William B. Barton, manager, labor relations department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mr. Robert C. Bassett, general counsel on labor, Hearst Newspapers, 
326 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Richard P. Doherty, vice president, National Association of Radio 
and Television Broadcasters, 1771 N Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. James W. Haley, vice president, Jewell Ridge Coal Corp., 315 
Southern Building, Washington, D. C 

Mr. Hoey A. Hennessy, special assistant to the managing director, 
You N. Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th Street New 

ork, } 

Mr. Milton M. Olander, director, industrial relations, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co., Post Office Box 1035, "Toledo, Ohio. 

Mr. Herbert M. Ramel, vice president, Moog Industries, 6650 Easton 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Charles H. Smith, Jr., president, The Steel Improvement & Forge 
Pn 970 East 64th Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 

William G. Van Meter, attorney, labor relations department, 
ga bree of Commerce of the United States, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 

Representing the workers of the United States: 
Delegate: 

Mr. George Philip Delaney, international representative, American 
oo of Labor, 901 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 

Advisers: 

Mr. Alexander J. Cleland, first vice president, Bricklayers, Masons, and 
Plasterers’ International Union of America, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D. ¢ 

Mr. John J. Duffy, vice president, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. A. D. Lewis, executive officer, United Mine Workers of America, 
900 15th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Lee W. Minton, president, Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada, Philadelphia Savings Fund Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Michael Ross, director, department of international affairs, Congress 
Organizations, 718 Jackson Place NW., Washington, 


Mr. Harry Sayre, president, United Paperworkers of America, 1029 
Vermont Avenue, NW., Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Elwood Swisher, president, United Gas, Coke, and Chemical 
Workers of America, 805 G Street NW., Washington, D. C. 
. Mr. Busser. Who else attended these ILO meetings for the United 
tates! 

Mr. Zemret. Well, the employer and worker delegates and advisers, 
who are also listed on that tabulation I have given you. 

Mr. Bussey. Are those all that went from the United States to 
this International Labor Conference? 

Mr. Zempe.. Yes, sir; that is all. I should say there are the 
secretarial help. Some is furnished at Geneva by the consulate but 
that is all of the official delegation. 

Mr. Bussey. How many people in addition, whether they are 
secretaries, stenographers, clerks, or whatever, in addition to this 
list — gave me, went to the Conference from the United States? 

Mr. Zempe.. Well, this is all of the official delegation that goes 
from the United States. 

The Department of State through its International Conferences 
Division furnishes secretarial help in Geneva, some of that they have 
at the consulate in Geneva and if not sufficient there they may send 
over a secretary or two, depending on what the situation is. I don’t 
have that with me. 

Mr. Bussey. Who would have that information? 

Rous ZeMPEL. Well, we could get that—we can supply that if you 
wish. 

Mr. Bussey. I would apenprinte if you would supply it for the 
record, because I want to know exactly how many people went over 
to this conference-from the United States. I do not care what de- 
partment of Government they are from or what industry or other 
walk of life, I would like to know the total number. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Starr To Unirep States DeLeGation or 36TH Session, 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE, GENEVA, JUNE 1953 


Secretary to the United States delegation: Henry F. Nichol, Geneva 
Other members of the Secretariat: 
Mason LaSalle, Geneva, administrative officer 
John Jason, Geneva, documents officer and administrative assistant 
Nancy Hoepli, Geneva, stenographer on contract in Geneva consulate general 
who acted as stenographer and interpreter 
Joan T. Kosarek and Edna M. Landucci, Geneva, typists on contract in 
Geneva consulate general 
Crystal C. Modean, Washington, D. C., secretary to United States Govern- 
ment delegate 
Hilda Mudd, Washington, D. C., secretary to members of United States 
delegation 


PAYMENT OF EXPENSE OF SENDING DELEGATION 


Mr. Bussey. How much of the expense of sending these people to 
the International Labor Conference at Geneva is borne by the 
Department of Labor? 
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Mr. Zempev. Well, all of the funds for sending people to inter- 
national conferences come from the international conferences fund 
in the Department of State. 

Mr. Bussry. Do they reimburse the Department of Labor for 
these expenses? 

Mr. Zempz.. No, they reimburse the individual. 

Mr. Dopson. They are paid directly. 

Mr. Zempet. It is paid direct to the individual by the State Depart- 
ment. The State Department, :n fact, normally makes the travel 
arrangements—the International Conferences Division of the Depart- 
ment of State—and the Department of Labor does not financially get 
into the arrangements at all. 

Mr. Bussey. No travel is charged to the Department of Labor? 
Mr. Zempe.. No. none at all. 


REPORT ON CONFERENCE 


Mr. Bussey. Did you and Mr. Kaiser make a report on the con- 
ference? 

Mr. Zempe.. Well, a report on the Conference generally is pre- 
pared—as you know, Mr. Kaiser is no longer with the Department— 
and that report is filed then with the Department of State and in 
some cases has in the past been made available for public distribution. 

Mr. Bussey. When did Mr. Kaiser leave the Department? 

Mr. Zempeet. In July, I believe. 

Mr. Bussey. Of last year? 

Mr. Zempe.. Yes. 

Mr. Bussey. Who took his place? 

Mr. Zempew. Mr. Spencer Miller. 

Mr. Bussey. So there will be no secret about it, I had requested 
that Mr. Spencer Miller appear before the committee this morning 
inasmuch as he was the Assistant Secretary of Labor under which this 
office functions, and I was informed by Mr. James Mitchell, the Secre- 
tary of Labor, that Mr. Spencer Miller had to appear at the White 
House this morning to tender his resignation as Assistant Secretary 
of Labor. I asked Mr. Mitchell when the resignation was to take 
effect and he said, “Immediately.” I was in hopes Mr. Miller would 
be available this morning because I wanted to interrogate him on the 
activities of this Division. 

Mr. Miller came to the Department after the conference? 
Mr. Zempe.. That is right. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF ILO DIVISION 


Mr. Bussey. Tell us exactly what this ILO Division of the Depart- 

ment of Labor actually accomplishes, if anything. I am trying to 

ascertain the end results of these conferences from the standpoint of 

bet accomplishments of the Division of ILO in the Department of 
or. 

Mr. Zempe.. Well, the Office of International Labor Affairs has 
the function of coordinating and carrying on the activity of the De- 
partment of Labor as far as it relates to the International Labor 
Organization. 


= 


The Department of Labor handles the substantive part of the work 

and cooperates with the other departments of the Government in 
carrying that out. 

As you know, the International Labor Organization is a tripartite 
organization—it has independent, as this schedule of delegates shows, 
independent representatives from employers and workers aside from 
Government representatives and they go to these conferences wholly 
independent of the Government instructions and the positions that 
the Government has and vote whatever their own organizations or 
responsibile bodies indicate their position on a specific item should be. 

Now, the International Labor Organization is interested—its pur- 
pose is to further among the nations of the world programs to improve 
the working and living standards of wage earners and their dependents 
and the various activities are carried on in the International Confer- 
ences like this June conference in which various labor standards are 
considered—which are considered in tripartite discussion and their 
final results go out to all the member countries of the world. Sixty- 
six countries are members of the International Labor Organization. 

They also engage in research, they engage in techaical assistance to 
various countries of the world, all of which is directed toward the same 
end. 

I might indicate the part of the work that I am concerned with. 
I would like to take the agenda of the last conference. Substantive 
items like protection of the health of workers in places of employment, 
minimum age of admission to work underground in coal mines, holi- 
days with pay, organization and working of national labor depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Bussey. That has to do with the overall conference. I was 
particularly interested in the Department of Labor’s accomplish- 
ments in that field. This committee has primary interest in that. 

Mr. ZempPe.. With these items most of which go on the conference 
agenda. Take this illustration for two discussions. They discuss 
one year and they come up with preliminary standards and they are 
brought up the next year for further discussion. They send out 
to all the governments what the reviews are in these various items 
and it is our function in our division to see those questionnaires are 
answered. We call upon the technical experts in other bureaus, 
also in other departments of the government insofar as they are in- 
volved. When it comes to developing the Government position on 
this item before our Government delegation goes to the conference, we 
coordinate the work to see that a government position is determined. 

We have an interdepartmental committee in which the Depart- 
ment of Labor acts as chairman. There are represented on that not 
only the State Department but the Department of Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
In any specific items in which other departments are involved because 
of their nature they are also called in. In these meetings we develop 
a Government-wide position on the particular item, what the Gov- 
ernment instruction on that particular item should be. 

So, we have in our office the problem of seeing that the question- 
naires are answered, coordinating the answers, and the agree-upon 
Government decisions on all of these various items. 

We also get other questionnaires in regard to the industrial com- 
mittees of the International Labor Organization. There are indus- 
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trial committees in various fields such as iron and steel, petroleum, 
textiles, and so on. We backstop the delegates at these meetings in 
preparing material for them or in aiding the people in preparing 
material that they need as they go to the conference, and so on. 

That is the type of work that this staff does. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know, Mr. Zempel, how all these advisers 
and delegates are selected? Who selects them? 

Mr. Zempe.. Well, the Government delegates and advisers are 
nominated by the Secretary of Labor to the Secretary of State who 
in turn nominates them to the President for appointment. 

The employer delegate and advisers are nominated to the Secre- 
tary of Labor by the NAM and the chamber of commerce, jointly. 
The worker delegate and advisers are nominated to the Secretary by 
the American Federation of Labor in cooperation with the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations and then the Secretary of Labor, as with 
the Government delegates and advisers, recommends them to the 
Department of State, who in turn recommends them to the President 
for appointment. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Budge. 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON TARIFFS ON AGRICULTURE PRODUCTS 
Mr. BupGe. Mr. Arnow, does the Department of Labor make 
recommendation as to tariff policies with regard to agricultural pro- 
duction? 

Mr. Arnow. In so far as they are concerned in connection with 
trade agreement negotiations, yes, sir. 

Mr. BupGer. Would that be true in the case, for example, of wool? 

Mr. Arnow. Yes, sir; and with respect, for example, to wool, it is 
the practice in connection with section 22 actions and escape clause 
actions of the Tariff Commission for the Tariff Commission’s reports 
to the President, before they are acted upon to be submitted by the 
Budget Bureau to the Departments which are involved in the trade 
apreements process for their comments prior to the action of the 
President. So that, for example, we now have before us the proposed 
action of the Tariff Commission on section 22 on wool which has been 
referred for comment and similarly we have had a number of cases 
under the escape clause and section 22 in the past. This, I might 
say—the increasing number of such cases—is also an increase in the 
workload which has been developing. 

Mr. BupGe. Generally, what is the position of the Department of 
Labor with regard to tariff on agricultural products? 

Mr. Arnow. We have tried to evaluate them on the basis of 
particular cases and in the light of the agricultural policy of the 
legislation. 

Mr. Bunce. Generally speaking, what is your conclusion after 
your evaluation? 

Mr. Arnow. We have in some cases, as on the industrial side, 
recommended against tariff reductions. In other cases we have 
indicated that we felt it was safe to make tariff reductions. It has 
depended entirely upon the merits of the particular case. I could not 
say that we have had a general policy which would govern in all cases. 
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Mr. Buper. Any comment that you could make at this time on 
wool? 

Mr. Arnow. I am afraid, sir, we have not concluded our analysis 
on it and I am not in a position to do so. 


RECOMMENDATION ON AUTOMOBILE TARIFF 


Mr. Buper. Now, you stated that in 1950, your Department 
recommended a reduction in tariff on automobiles. Have you 
changed your position on that? 

Mr. Arnow. No, we have had no occasion to reexamine the matter 
recently. 

Mr. noe When would that occasion arise? 

Mr. Arnow. If, as is anticipated, there were further negotiations 
and authority existed under the Trade Agreements Act, as it does now, 
to reduce the duty on automobiles and the matter arose before the 
Trade Agreements Committee as to the recommendation to be made 
to the President for the United States negotiating position, then we 
would put the question before the Secretary. We would analyze the 
involvement of the employment question, and so forth, before the 
Secretary for his view, as to the position we should take in the In- 
terdepartmeatal Committee. 

Mr. Buper. Well, from the very mechanics of it, as I would under- 
stand it then, the decision which you made in 1950 pretty much 
ties your hands for any change of position at the present time. 

Mr. Arnow. Not necessarily; no, sir. 

Mr. Bupee. What occasion would arise now where you could 
actively ask for increased tariffs? 

Mr. Arnow. There are two questions. Should the question come 
up again of a possible reduction 

Mr. Buper. But when will that come up? That is what I am 
getting at. 

Mr. Arnow. Well, in the negotiations which would be anticipated 
with the Western European countries. 

Mr. Bupa. When will that be? 

Mr. Arnow. No definite date has been set for them yet, but it is 
anticipated they will be some time during the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Bunce. There is nothing right now you can do to change the 
tariff picture? 

Mr. Arnow. No, sir; unless there were an escape clause action. 

Mr. Bupar. Which there is not? 

Mr. Arnow. That is right. 

Mr. Bunce. Well, it is true then that the decision which you 
made in 1950 binds you for some length of time and you cannot do 
anything very actively about it right now, can you? 

Mr. Arnow. May I go off the record for a moment? 

Mr. Bussey. All right. Then we will decide if it should be on the 
record or not. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING TEXTILE TARIFFS 


Mr. Bupee. When was the decision made and the recommendation 
made by the Department of Labor for a reduction of tariffs on textiles? 

Mr. Arnow. Particular textile items have come up in various of 
the negotiations and we have analyzed them in particular cases and 
in some cases I may say that we have recommended against a decrease ; 
in other cases we have felt that a decrease would be in order. 

I would say that there may have been at least a dozen or more 
textile items under consideration in 1950 and in some cases we reccm- 
mended decreases and in other cases we did not. 

Mr. Bupee. Which textiles and when did you reque;t a decrease 
in the tariff? 

Mr. Arnow. Well, I do not have that information with me, sir, 
and again with respect to this, you get into the question, of terms of 
my making it available to you, whether or not this was privileged 
information in terms of the Secretary’s recommendation to the Presi- 
dent. It is involved in classified documents and beyond that there is 
a question of privilege. I would have to look into that question. 
Even then I don’t have it with me at this point. 


CLASSIFIED INFORMATION 


Mr. Bunce. Can’t you recall the name of some particular textile 
in which you made such a recommendation as you mentioned? 

Mr. Arnow. Again, if you will go off the reeord——— 

Mr. Bussey. I will say this for the benefit of the gentlemean from 
Idaho, any of this he wants on the record I will make a formal request 
in writing to the Secretary to have it declassified for the record. 

Mr. Bunce. Well, I appreciate the offer of the chairman. 

Mr. Arnow. I would be glad to look into the question, sir, of the 
availability of detailing this. 

Mr. Bussey. I do not want him to violate any rules by giving 
information that he says is classified unless we get it declassified in 
the proper manner and I am perfectly willing to take those steps. 

Mr. Dopson. I see that this information is important to the com- 
mittee and I have in mind that we will see just how much we can 
compile and give to vou. 

Mr. Bunge. Mr. Dodson, I do not see how we can properly evaluate 
the merits or demerits of this particular activity within the Depart- 
ment without knowing at least something about what their answers 
are when we study this. 

Mr. Bussey. Very frankly, from what information we have had so 
far this morning, I do not see why any appropriation is justified let 
alone an increase of two positions. 

Mr. Bupa@e. Mr. Arnow, apparently you feel that this information 
which we are seeking to elicit should not be furnished to Members 
of Congress. 

Mr. Arnow. Might I say, sir, this is not my feeling. 1 have no 
alternative in this respect. 

Mr. BupGe. Under the regulations you have no choice? 

Mr. Arnow. That is correct, sir, unless the question is raised again; 

Mr. Bussey. Are those regulations issued to you in writing? 
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Mr. Annow. Well, in this sense, sir, that the documents which 
contain all the information requested have been classified in the 
past and still are under classification and the normal security regula- 
tions pertaining to disclosure would cover them. 

Mr. Buper. Now, the recommendations which you might make, 
could, if this appropriation is justified, conceivably to quite a degree 
affect the tariff policy of this country on manufactured articles, also 
on agricultural products. 


BACKGROUND OF ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 


Just what is vour background that fits vou for these particular 
recommendations that you are called upon to make? 

Mr. Arnow. Well, suppose I tell the history of my work experience, 
sir. 

Mr. Bunge. This is the first time that I have contacted you, I 
know nothing about you. 

Mr. Arnow. I took undergraduate work and graduate work in 
the field of political science and economics and in 1937 came to the 
Government as an intern under the Rockefeller public service training 
program, the National Institute of Public Affairs. 

Mr. BupcGe. Where did you take your undergraduate work? 

Mr. Arnow. New York University, and there I studied and had 
honors in political science and graduated with a cum laude degree. 

Mr. Bupce. In what year? 

Mr. Arnow. 1936, for the bachelor’s, 1937 for the master’s. 

I came to Washington, as I say, as a public service training intern 
in 1937 and served an internship at the National Labor Relations 
Board, and then for a brief period of time in the summer and fall of 
1938 was employed by the Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor on their staff as a report writer. 

In 1939, my name was certified to the Department of Labor as an 
economist for the Wage and Hour Division and I served with them 
doing various kinds of economic analysis, some of them related to the 
competitive problem of particular commodities. 

Mr. Buper. I thought you majored in political science? 

Mr. Arnow. And economics. Primarily in political science but 
a heavy minor in economics. 

Mr. BupGe. What was your master’s in? 

Mr. Arnow. Also in political science but also with courses in 
economics. 

I thereafter, in the development of my Government career, became 
something of an expert on the question of wage relationships. I made 
a number of studies for the Wage and Hour Division from 1939 to 
1942, and during the war period was employed by the War Labor 
Board, first as an analyst in the Washington office and then was sent 
out by the Board to be wage stabilization director for the Michigan 
region with headquarters in Detroit. 

I was wage stabilization director there and then became vice chair- 
man of the regional war labor board, | think in 1944; at the end of 
1945, | returned to the Department of Labor and was an economist 
‘in the W age Division of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in charge of 
a number of programs of wage analysis and during this period of time 
I was at times requested to participate in the tariff work as the 
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Department’s representative in tariff affairs and then in 1949 came 
into the Office of International Labor Affairs in the tariff field. 

Mr. Bupee. What would qualify you in that background to com- 
ment upon tariff policies with regard to agricultural products? 

Mr. Arnow. Well, may I say, sir, with respect to that that in the 
agricultural field we have always tended to place considerable weight 
upon the judgment of the Department of Agriculture representatives 
on the committee. 

Mr. Buper. Well, right at the present time you have an item in 
vour office which is of quite some importance to the gentleman from 
New Mexico and myself. I do not see just where you have any 
qualifications that would fit you to pass on the tariff poliey with 
regard to wool, do vou? 

Mr. Arnow. Well, in this case we attempt to get the various views 
of experts who have had some experience in wool or wool prices 
within the Department to coordinate the report. 

Mr. Bupeér. The Tariff Commission has spent months and months 
and months on that. 

Mr. Arnow. I agree with you, sir. I might say in general that it 
has been our general policy with respect to the Tariff Commission’s 
recommendations to tend to support the findings of the Commission, 
just as a matter of good administrative practice. 

Mr. Bupee. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Chairman, I do not know whether it is going to 
be the decision of the committee to go up and answer that quorum call 
or not. Inany case 1 do not want to unduly lengthen these hearings. 
I have 7 or 8 questions I am going to ask but I am wondering in view 
of the fact that apparently Mr. Arnow has neyer had this question 
asked of him before by a congressional committee as to whether or 
not he could give this specific information, perhaps we should give 
him a chance to find out just what he can tell us and come back later 
to finish this. 

Mr. Bussey. I would be very happy to entertain a motion for 
adjournment. 

Mr. Fogarty. This puts Mr. Arnow in a little unfair position 
because he does not want to sav no to a congressional committee; at 
the same time he has never been asked this question before and he 
doesn’t want to violate regulations regarding classified material. 

I think to justify this we have got to find out more about it than 
we have so far. 

Mr. Buper. I would say to the gentleman from Rhode Island I 
have no personal quarrel with Mr. Arnow. 

Mr. Focarty. No, I did not gain that impression as I have listened 
here for the last couple of hours. 

Mr. Bungee. In accordance with the remarks of the gentleman 
from Rhode Island, I move we adjourn. 

Mr. Foearry. In regard to that wool problem, I would like to just 
mention before we adjourn that I noticed in the Record yesterday, 
Mr. Thomas Metcalf is reported saying: 

The Department of Agriculture has told the Tariff Commission there is a need 
for additional import fees to be levied under section 22 of the Agricultural Act. 
A Tariff Commission recommendation on the matter has gone to the President. 
The President now has the authority to impose these import fees which would 
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permit the American-grown wool to be sold on the American market and for the 
Government to sell this inventory without loss. 

Will that recommendation of the Tariff Commission take care of 
that situation? Do you know what the Tariff Commission recom- 
mendation is on ihat matter? 

Mr. Bunce. Jn answer to the gentleman from Rhode Island, I do 
know that the Tariff Commission report has gone up to the White 
House and it is pow apparently being referred to the departments for 
comment. 

The actual recommendation of the Tariff Commission is still not 
available to Members of the Congress as far as I know and apparently 
the recommendation made by the Department of Agriculture .was 
not classified. 

Mr. Focarry. I am interested in this problem as you and Mr. 
Fernandez are, but I do not agree with some of the recommendations 
that were reported by the press to have been made by the Tariff 
Commission. That is why I think we should get more information 
on this if Mr. Arnow is allowed to give it. 

Mr. Bupesr. I think that is particularly true in view of the informa- 
tion furnished by the gentleman from Rhode Island which indicates 
that the Department of Agriculture has furnished its recommenda- 
tions to the press. 

Mr. Focarry. I just happened to be reading that here this morning. 

Mr. Bussey. The committee will stand adjourned. We will 
continue the hearing on this subject in the near future or as soon as 
it appears feasible to do so. 


Monpay, Marcu 22, 1954. 
WITNESSES 


J. ERNEST WILKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF LABOR 

ARNOLD ZEMPEL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

PHILIP ARNOW, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR 

JAMES E. DODSON, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
LABOR 

V.S. HUDSON, ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

OF LABOR 


Mr. Bussey. The committee will come to order. This morning 
we will continue the consideration of the budget request for the Office 
of International Labor Affairs, Department of Labor. 

But, before we do that, | would like to take this opportunity to 
introduce to the committee the new Assistant Secretary of Labor in 
charge of the Office of International Labor Affairs, Mr. Ernest Wilkins, 
of Chicago, JIl. It gives me a great deal of pleasure to present you, 
Mr. Wilkins, and to inform the committee that for many years you 
have been one of our outstanding civie leaders of the great city of 
Chicago and one of the outstanding citizens of the Great State of 
Illinois. I think it would be nice at this time if you would give the 
committee a brief statement of your background, both educational and 
in business. 

I would also like to say we are very happy vou could be here this 
morning and meet with the committee, so, if any matters come up 
that any members of the committee would like to discuss with you, 
they will have met you and know something about you personally. 
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BACKGROUND OF NEW ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Witkins. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I am glad to have this opportunity to appear before you 
at this time. Obviously there are men here who will be able to 
answer the questions on information that is called for. 

Just briefly, as to my background: As most of you know, I was 
born in southeast Missouri some sixty-odd years ago. I went to grade 
school in Farmington, Mo., and then to the Jefferson City Junior 
College for preparatory training, and then to the University of Tllinois 
in 1914, and I received my degree of bachelor of arts with special 
honors in mathematics in 1916. I was awarded the graduate scholar- 
ship for research in mathematics at the University of Illinois. 

The Army called me right after my graduation, and I went overseas 
for approximately one year and a half until 1918, and when I returned 
to the United States I entered the University of Chicago Law School, 
where I was graduated in 1921. I took the bar examination and in 
September of 1921 was admitted to the bar in December of 1921 and 
have been continuously engaged in the practice of law in the State of 
Illinois since that time. 

My practice has been a general practice, which means I have covered 
a variety of subjects without great knowledge of any particular one 
of them. 

During the 32 plus years I have practiced, I have been engaged in a 
number of civic activities; I have been active in the YMCA in Chicago 
and a member of the board of trustees of the Providence Hospital 
there for a number of years, and in the past several years I have been 
treasurer of that board and on a number of occasions have had to 
appear before the Community Fund on the matter of the budget for 
our hospital. 

I have been active in church work. As the most of you know, I am 
a Methodist. For approximately 6 years I served as a member of 
the general commission on world service and finance of the Methodist 
Church, and for the last 4 years I have been a member of the executive 
committee of that commission, which handles all of the money of the 
Methodist Church. 

In 1948 I was elected a member of the judicial council of the 
Methodist Church by the general council board, of Boston, Mass. 
We commonly refer to the judicial council as the supreme court of 
the Methodist Church, where we pass on decisions of bishops made at 
the annual conference and interpret the decisions for discipline under 
the laws of the Methodist Church. 

In June of 1953 I was elected secretary of the judicial council of 
the Methodist church. In August of 1953 I was appointed vice 
chairman of the President’s Committee on Government Contracts 
and have been serving in that capacity until the 16th day of March 
1954. 

I was married in 1922, as I think, to the finest woman in the world, 
to which union 3 children were born, all boys. 

Mr. Bussey. Incidentally right there, Mr. Wilkins, I would like 
to say that one night last week Mrs. Busbey and I had the honor of 
being invited to a dinner being given by Senator Dirksen and his 
wife for some of the people from Illinois who are connected with the 
Government, and among them was Mr. Wilkins and his wife. I had 
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the pleasure of sitting across the table from them, so that we could 
converse and get acquainted. During the discussion, I think it was 
Senator Dirksen who mentioned their three sons. I was very proud 
of those boys from what I learned, and I think you can be justly 
proud of them. I would like to you put on the record a little about 
their accomplishments because I think it is certainly wonderful. 

Mr. Wirkins. I trust the committee will not think I am super, 
and I do not want to be immodest about it, but my oldest bov entered 
the University of Chicago at the age of 13, received the degree of 
bachelor of science at 16, master of science at 17, and doctor of philoso- 
phy at 19 in the field of mathematical physics. 

After he received a doctorate at the University of Chicago, he worked 
at the Argonne Laboratory for the Government. He is now with 
the Nuclear Development Association at White Plains, N. Y., where 
he is working on the research program for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

My second son John went to the University of Chicago at 15, 
received a bachelor’s degree at 18, and received his bachelor of laws 
degree at Harvard University in 1941. 

My third boy went to the University of Wisconsin at 14 and received 
a bachelor’s degree at 17, at Harvard University at 17, was inducted 
and was in the “Army for 20 months, when he went back to Harvard 
and received his degree in law at 22. John is presently in the Field 
Division of the Criminal Section of the Department of Justice. 

Julian, who finished in 1949, is trying to carry on a law practice 
under the firm name of Wilkins, Wilkins & Wilkins, in Chicago. 

We have no girls in our family except two daughters-in- law which 
we now have. 

Mr. Bussey. I can see why you and Mrs. Wilkins are justly proud 
of three fine boys like that. Any father and mother in the whole 
United States could be proud of three fine boys like that. I think 
that is a wonderful tribute to any father and mother; I really do. 
Mr. Wixxins. Well I give her credit for all of it, Mr. Chairman. 


CLASSIFICATION OF INFORMATION 


RELATING TO ACTIVITIES OF OFFICE 


Mr. Bussey. When the committee adjourned hearings on this 
office, we were dise ussing the part that the Office of International 
Labor Affairs played in the setting of tariffs and work in the field of 
world trade and trade agreements. As I recall it, Mr. Budge had 
been interrogating Mr. Arnow on certain phases of it and Mr. Arnow 
was rather uncertain as to how far he could go in giving information 
because of the fact that some of it was classified information. Where- 
upon I suggested that he see what could be done to get some of this 
declassified and come back to report more in detail to the committee. 

In response to the request of the committee, | received a letter 
from the Secretary of Labor, Mr. James P. Mitchell, dated March 10, 
which reads as follows: 

Dear ConaressMsN Busrey: You will recall that dvring the budgetary hear- 
ings held last week, members of your subcommittee inquired about recommenda- 
tions made by this Department to the President with respect to possible tariff 
increases or decreases on specific articles. You requested Mr. Philip Arnow and 
other representatives of the Department to determine whether such information 


could be furnished without violating any rvles relating to classified or confidential 
documents. 
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We have looked into this matter very carefully and have discussed it with 
representatives who serve on the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agree- 
ments. We have come to the conclusion that the confidential nature of this 
information prevents us from making it piblic. It consists of advice which the 
President may require from the heads of the executive departments under article 
II, section 2 of the Constitution and which is weighed by him with other recom- 
mendations similarly made. 

It is, of course, my desire to cooperate with the subcommittee in every manner 
that I can. I shall be glad to furnish all possible information which vou believe 
will be of assistance in your deliberations, including that relating to the Depart- 
ment’s participation in the interdepartmental administration of the trade agree- 
ments program. I regard its work in the trade area as important. ‘The conse- 
quences of possible tariff changes upon employment in each instance directly 
affect American labor. For this reason, the Department of Labor should continue 
to be included in the interdepartmental mechanism which advises the President 
on the administration of the Trade Agreements Act. 

Please do not hesitate to call upon us for any assistance or information that 
we can furnish. 

Yours very truly, 
James P. 
Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. With whom did you discuss this matter, Mr. Arnow? 

Mr. ArNow. You mean discuss it within the other departments? 

Mr. Bussey. With anyone. I would like to know everyone you 
discussed it with, and their position. 

Mr. Arnow. | discussed it with our Assistant Secretary, Mr. Dod- 
son; with the Solicitor, Mr. Rothman; with Mr. Zempel, of course, and 
1 discussed it with the Secretary briefly. And then, as a means of 
getting the opinions of the other departments on the question of what 
position we would be in in respect to the release of material, I thought 
the most expeditious way would be to ask the Chairman of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements to call a meeting, 
which he did, and at the committee meeting | saw Mr. Corse—I do 
not know whether I can recall all of them, or not—— 

Mr. Bussey. Recall as many as you can now, and then you can 
supply the others for the record. 

Mr. Arnow. Mr. Carl Corse, Chairman of the Trade Agreements 
Committee from the Department of State presided at the meeting. 
I believe Mr. Harold MacGowan represented the Department of 
Commerce, those are the most I can recall, and, of course, Mr. Pren- 
tice Dean represented the Secretary of Defense; Mr. Morris Fields 
represented the Department of the Treasury; Mr. Shooshan repre- 
sented the Department of the Interior, and Miss Jacobson represented 
the Foreign Operations Administration. 

I am not sure whether that is a complete list; | will be glad to supply 
any additional names. (Following the hearing, Mr. Arnow supplied 
the name of Mr. Robert Schwenger, of the Depar tment of Agriculture.) 

Mr. Bussey. What was the discussion; what took place at the 
meeting, and what was the final action? 

Mr. Arnow. The general question was discussed and among other 
things that come out in the discussion, was the fact that a request 
had been made, I think in 1948 by the Senate Finance Committee for 
the minutes of the Trade Agreements Committee, which had been 
refused by the State Department at that time. 

Mr. Bussey. No one on this committee asked for any minutes. 

Mr. Arnow. No, sir. And it was the judgment of the members 
of the committee that the revelation of the position of any individual 
department on the committee would be tantamount to disclosing the 
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details of the committee’s operations in a way which they felt would 
prejudice the right of the President to receive information and the 
views of agencies without, you might say, being subject to pressure of 
outside views of interested industries or labor people in that the posi- 
tion of individual agencies would become known. 

Following this—I might say there was also a representative from the 
Solicitor’s office who accompanied me to the meeting, Mr. Lamboley— 
and following that the question was again taken up with the Solicitor, 
and the Solicitor, I think, made other inquiries in the executive branch 
of the Government and thereafter prepared the letter which the 
Secretary sent. 

Mr. Bussey. This was a meeting of the Interdepartmental Trade 
Agreements Committee? 

Mr. Arnow. That is correct. 

Mr. Bussey. How long has that committee been in existence? 

Mr. Arnow. As | understand it, since about 1934. 

Mr. Bussey. Now after the Interdepartmental Trade Agreements 
Committee makes certain recommendations to the President, and 
when action has been taken according to law, is there any reason 
why those actions could not be discussed after they have been 
consummated? 

Mr. Arnow. You mean the net results of the actions? 
RECOMMENDATIONS THAT HAVE 


BEEN PUT INTO EFFECT 


Mr. Bussey. Let me put it this way: What recommendations 
have you or this Office of International Labor Affairs made that 
have been put into effect? That is in the past, now; this is not 
anything that is going up to the President, but something that has 
already been acted upon? 

Mr. Arnow. That, of course, goes to all of the negotiations that 
have taken place and all of the discussions that have gone on. 

Mr. Bussey. | am not worried about negotiations that are taking 
place; I am just asking about those that have had a termination in 
some final conclusions upon which some action was taken by our 
Government. 

Mr. Arnow. We have been members of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements since 1947. During that period of 
time there have been three major agreements, one at Geneva in 1947, 
one at Annecy in 1949 and one at Torquay in 1950. As a result of 
each of these negotiations, there have been a number of rate changes 
put into effect by proclamation of the President pursuant to the 
negotiating process and recommendation of the Interdepartmental 
Trade Agreements Committee. The rates that have been put into 
effect are contained in the revision of the tariff schedule, which is 
quite a lengthy document. 

Mr. Bussry. The committee, I am sure, is glad to learn that infor- 
mation but, again, while I have no right to probe into pending recom- 
mendations of the Interdepartmental Trade Agreements Committee, 
I think this committee does have a right to ask about the actions of 
the Office of International Labor Affairs; because, after all, you are 
soming in here trying to justify an appropriation for this work. It 
is this particular division i am interested in, to see whether you have 
enough money to carry on, or whether you have too much money to 
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carry on work that the Department should perform. As a conse- 
uence, I am trying to explore just what you do and what recommen- 
ations you have made that have been put into effect. It is not 
anything that is going up to the President, but accomplished facts 
that I want. 

Mr. Arnow. As I understand from our exploration of the situation 
in the past, Mr. Chairman, the same rules with respect to the disclosure 
of an individual agency’s position would apply to the internal con- 
sideration that has taken place in the past. But 1 would be glad to 
explain so far as I can the way in which we act. 


STEPS IN NEGOTIATIONS 


May I describe just how the committee operates, because I think 
this will illustrate to the committee the way in which we proceed. 

Mr. Bussey. Surely; we will be glad to learn how vou operate. 

Mr. Arnow. The first step in embarking upon a negotiation is to 
determine the countries with which negotiations will take place. 
This is a matter in which the State Department assumes the initiative, 
but the question is submitted to the committee for final judgment 
before being submitted to the President. There is the question 
“With what nations are we going to initiate discussions’ and judging 
in the process what kind of problems we will face. For example, if 
we were contemplating negotiating with countries with respect to 
which we are the major traders in such-and-such a commodity and we 
expect some difficulty, the question of timing particularly in negotia- 
tion might be affected by our judgment on the particular difficulty 
that might be met. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any country in the world with which you 
would be carrying on negotiations and with which you would not 
expect some difficulty? 

Mr. Arnow. Some more than others, sir, and sometimes the pro- 
duction of the countries indicates to us in which kind of direction we 
should look for trouble. For example, in the case of negotiations with 
the United Kingdom, you have to worry about what the situation is 
in the textile industry and the metal industry. 

Mr. Bussey. What is the textile industry that Great Britain 
should worry about? 

Mr. Arnow. In Great Britain, the wool textile industry. 

Mr. Bussey. Who worries about the industries in the United 
States? 

Mr. Arnow. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Bussey. That is what I am interested in. 

Mr. Arnow. I mean in terms of worrying about what the impact 
would be on the situation in the United States, which is a matter 
that occupies the most of the committee's time. 

After a decision is made that a certain group of countries will be 
negotiated with, at that time an announcement is issued to that 
effect. The next step is to prepare a list of commodities on which 
negotiations will be entered into, that is, commodities on which the 
United States will consider lowering the tariff but will not necessarily 
do so. That list is prepared and then published officially so that 
industry and labor groups know which are the tariffs that are up for 
consideration and so that public hearings can be held through the 
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Committee on Reciprocity Information, which has the same member- 
ship as the Trade Agreements Committee and is set up under the 
Executive order for the purpose of holding hearings and gathering 
information that will help the Trade Agreements Committee to make 
a decision. 

Now getting up the list of commodities on which negotiations will 
take place is a rather critical matter. In the past it has been done——— 

Mr. Bussey. Do you help to compile that list? 

Mr. Arnow. Yes, sir, in this sense: The Tariff Commission 
initially gets up and puts before the committee a list of commodities 
of which the list of the countries on which you are going to negotiate 
are principal suppliers and, as a general rule, we make the basic tariff 
concession to the principal supplier countries, which is generalized to 
other countries under the most favored nation policy. 

When that list is put before the Trade Agreements Committee, 
one question that immediately arises is this: Should the commodities 
in question be subject to tariff negotiation in the first place? The 
Tariff Commission’s job there is to prepare a list of commodities on 
which they have the trade statistics; but the question of judgment 
as to whether a commodity shall go on the list after public hearing 
for possible negotiation is the Committee’s judgment, and the Tariff 
Commission participates to the extent of one member of the Com- 
mission being on the Committee. 

Now in the past it has usually been the rule to put up without 
exception—we have had a few exceptions—the list of commodities 
in which the other country is the principal supplier, so that you can 
have public hearings and so that you can judge as a result of the 
position taken by industry and labor, and the studies of the Tariff 
Commission and the other agencies, the wisdom or lack of wisdom 
of making tariff concessions. Increasingly the committee has gone 
over this list with a fair amount of scrutiny to see whether there are 
any commodities that should not be put up for consideration, par- 
ticularly if tariff concessions will not be given in any case—and I 
would say that in the case of 10 to 15 percent of thoes put on the list 
full concessions are never given. 

But there is increasing consideration given to whether a commodity 
shall go on the list in the first place and it is in that process that the 
judgment of the agencies and the Commission is involved and our 
judgment is a judgment affected by the local employment situation. 

Je come in and say, “In such-and-such a case there is a bad unem- 
ployment situation and, in terms of this situation, we do not think 
it wise even to put the commodity on the list; not only because of the 
fact it is incredible to think of making a tariff concession, but also it 
is going to be psychologically disturbing to the position of the indus- 
try.”’ 

“After that decision is made and the list formulated, it is published 
in the Federal Register for the purpose of being the document on 
which the Committee for Reciprocity Information, holds a hearing. 
The Committee then holds its hearing, with, I think, usually 30 days’ 
notice. Briefs are received, and some information received is taken 
in confidence, but the bulk of the information comes in on the record. 
And on the basis of that record, plus studies of the Tariff Commission, 
the Committee, commodity by commodity, then goes over the rates 
to see whether or not a concession ought to be made. 
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In the past, for the most part, particularly during the period when 
the peril point procedure was not in effect under the Trade Agreements 
Act as a matter of statutory requirement, there was a similar proce- 
dure in effect in an informal way. In other words, the commodity 
experts of the Tariff Commission would tell the Committee what, in 
their judgment, was the point beyond which you dare not go lest you 
peril an industry in making a tariff reduction. That judgment, then, 
was subject to action by the Committee and the crucial decision be- 
came the recommendation of the Committee or judgment of the Com- 
mittee as to whether that judgment of the commodity experts should 
be respected as a sound one or not. 

I would say in the overwhelming majority of cases, after the initial 
discussion back and forth, the final decision of the Committee has 
always been unanimous in its recommendation to the President, 
although there have been cases in which individual agencies—and we 
have done so on occasion—as is the'r right, have dissented from the 
decision of the majority of the Committee to reduce the tariff and 
made their dissenting views known to the President. So the President, 
in determining what the United States negotiating position will 
finally be, has taken into account all the views of the agencies. 

Mr. Bussey. Does this committee make recommendations to the 
President, rather than to the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. Arnow. Yes, sir, because the Tariff Commission is one of the 
agencies in the process and it is the President who finally sets the 
United States negotiating position which is then carried forward by 
the negotiating team in the international negotiations. And some- 
times during the process of negotiation the question arises again. 
Say the Interdepartmental Trade Agreements Committee has recom- 
mended to the President that we only go so far in offering tariff con- 
cessions to another country and the country says, ‘““We want a further 
tariff concession”; our negotiators say, ““No, we just cannot do so; 
our industry is already jeopardized; it is not possible,” the other 
country will say, as has happened in the past, ‘“‘We will not negotiate 
with you and will not give you tariff concessions on such and such 
products as you desire, for which negotiations are involved, unless 
you will go beyond the point you have agreed to go.”’ 

Mr. Bussey. Talking about the other countries, do you find that 
some of those countries raise their tariffs considerably just before they 
start their negotiations and then, when they make a concession, it 1s 
right back where it was before they started to negotiate? 

Mr. Arnow. That is a point on which we have been especially 
careful. It has always been a possibility. I may say with respect to 
one such country with which I was chief negotiator in the Annecy 
negotiations of 1949, that we refused to reach an agreement because 
that was the case and this, by the way, turned out to be very helpful — 
the fact that we did not reach an agreement with one country was a 
very helpful fact in later negotiations. 

Mr. Bussey. But there have been instances where that has hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Arnow. On individual commodities; but I think as a general 
question—— 

Mr. Bussey. I had an individual commodity in mind. 
Mr. Arnow. I think that has occurred sometimes. 
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During the process of negotiation, the question may again be 
raised and often is raised, occasionally is raised, on some very critical 
items as to whether the original decision should be accepted and in 
that process the Trade Agreements Committee has to consider again 
whether the original decision which the President approved, or 
approved as modified, should be continued to be honored, or whether 
the President should be asked to give a new decision for negotiation 
beyond a certain point. 


“PERIL POINT’ PROCEDURE 


Under the present procedure, with the peril-point procedure in 
operation—peril points have not generally been in operation in the 

ast; they have been in respect to negotiations with Venezuela, but 

ave not been in operation on any major scale negotiations—in most 
of the negotiations conducted formerly, on this matter of judgment 
as to a particular commodity, we have submitted to the judgment of 
the Commission. But under the peril-point procedure, the Tariff 
Commission has to make a formal determination which comes before 
the Trade Agreements Committee, as to the point beyond which the 
President dare not go without serious injury. The President has a 
right to go beyond the peril point fixed by the Tariff Commission but, 
if he does so, he can do so only by notifying the 2 Houses of Congress, 
I think the 2 committees, the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Finance Committee, of the reasons why he has done so. And when 
this kind of issue comes to the fore in future negotiations, the key 
decisions will hinge upon whether the peril-point determination of the 
Tariff Commission be accepted and what the recommendation of the 
Trade Agreements Committee would be on that. 

After the negotiations are completed, the whole agreement process 
is reviewed again by the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade 
Agreements. The committee then makes up its mind whether or not 
it will recommend a total package to the President for approval. If 
it does, as has been the case in the past, generally by unanimous vote, 
the President then puts the United States rates into effect by proc- 
lamation. 

After that, of course, the eseape-clause procedure would take place, 
under which if we were wrong in our judgment that no serious injury 
would take place, and an individual industry feels it is in heopardy, 
because of the tariff reduction, it goes to the Tariff Commission and 
files complaint under the escape clause and the Tariff Commission 
makes recommendations to the President. Again, the President can 
reject the Tariff Commission’s recommendations, but in the process of 
making up his mind the President, through the Bureau of the Budget, 
has sent all the escape clause action proposals of the Tariff Commis- 
sion around to the agencies involved in the program for recommenda- 
tion to the President before action is taken. 

Mr. Bussey. I have raised these questions merely for information. 
When I used to train salesmen I always told them that one of their 
main objectives was to find out, if a man did not say ves and give them 
an order, what was in his mind so that they could overcome that 
objection to get him to say yes. My line of interrogation is just to 
clear up things in my mind so that I will have a better idea of what 
this whole program is. 
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INTEREST OF DEPARTMENT IN TRADE AGREEMENTS 


Now your explanation of the workings of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements was very enlightening and I was 
very glad to get it, the same as I know the other members of the 
committee were; but just what does the Department of Labor have 
to do in this whole overall picture outside of trying to ascertain and 
determine what effect these trade agreements might have on the labor 
and employment situation in this country? 

Mr. Arnow. That is the major character of the judgment that is 
involved in the commodity. 

Mr. Bussey. In what else should the Department of Labor be 
interested? 

Mr. Arnow. You get questions that go on the export side. For 
example, questions come up in asking other countries for concessions, 
“How hard shall we press; on what commodities shall we press.” 

Mr. Bussey. Basically that is a question for the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. Arnow. Basically that is for the Department of Commerce; 
but occasionally questions—— 

Mr. Bussey. Why should the time of the Department of Labor 
be taken up on questions that involve other departments? 

Mr. Arnow. I might say in this respect we do not involve our- 
selves deeply in this aspect of the program, but questions come 
before the committee and to that extent there is time taken; but we 
make no attempt to make a special analysis or substitute our judg- 
ment for the Department of Commerce, except as a case may arise 
occasionally where we may have information on a particular industry 
in employment difficulty and there, where it is chiefly about export 
activities and which course shall we follow, we may say to the com- 
mittee “Here is a case of such-and-such country that is talking of our 
giving tariff concessions on an industry which is in employment 
difficulty in the United States.” In doing that, I should say we have 
taken the position that we should never give concessions if it shall be 
at the expense of a domestic industry ms the United States, and the 
position we take is that we shall not put an industry in jeopardy to 
get such a concession. 

Mr. Bupae. Can you cite one that falls within that category? 

Mr. Arnow. When we would not give a concession? 

Mr. Bupas. Yes. 

Mr. Arnow. Oh, there is a whole list of commodities on which 
you would not give concessions beyond a certain point, which is 
always a question of judgment. 


INSTANCES WHERE A TARIFF REDUCTION MIGHT BE RECOMMENDED 


Mr. Bunce. Let me phrase it a little differently: Can you think of 
one which would not be in that category? 

Mr. Arnow. Would not be in the category of causing possible 
injury if you gave a tariff concession? 

Mr. Bunce. Yes. 

Mr. Arnow. Of course you have your overall free list of items, so 
a concession could be a binding on your overall list. In other words, 
it becomes a question of binding against increase an item on the free list. 
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Mr. Bupae. Insofar as you are speaking of the effect on American 
labor, what are the instances where you would recommend tariff 
reductions? 

Mr. Arnow. Well, again, you get back to the question of com- 
modity-by-commodity analysis and I would hesitate to express an 

st oe of where you could reduce tariffs at this time with the em- 
ployment situation as it is, without having some very specific infor- 
mation on the particular commodities in question. In other words, 
I would say this, that in any situation in which you have a tariff, 
there is some reason to belieye—— 

Mr. Buper. Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, but we are right back 
where we were the other day. 

Mr. Arnow. I think I can answer, in any situation where you have 
a tariff, where there is a reason for the tariff, I think we have to look 
at the situation very closely before agreeing to reduce it from our 

oint of view of the effect on American labor and industry, and we 
Fike to have the facts adduced in a hearing held and studies of the 
Tariff Commission and what the people in our Department can tell us 
before doing it. 

For example, in the Japanese negotiations ahead of us, one of the 
things we are very much concerned about is the possible effect on the 
importation of handmade embroideries. There we have a specific 
problem of a tariff concession because these imports hit most heavily 
on the situation in Puerto Rico, where the Wage and Hour Division 
has had a minimum-wage determination program and where the 
negotiation of a lower tariff would have an effect not only upon the 
industry of Puerto Rico but upon the minimum wage standards of 
Puerto Rico as well. 

Mr. Bupeer. I will vield back to the chairman with this comment, 
that we are right back where we were the other day. You keep giving 
examples of where you would oppose the lowering of the tariff, but I 
cannot seem to get from you what the other examples would be where 
you would favor the lowering of the tariff. And I cannot understand 
how the Department of Labor could take that position on products 
which are competitive with American labor. 


CONDITION OF BICYCLE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Bussey. May I talk about a specific industry, and this is not 
classified because it is known by everyone in the United States, I 
think, who has interested himself in the problem. 

The bicyele industry in this country is just about wrecked because 
of large imports of bicycles from foreign countries. I think I am 
correct in saying that the volume of business in the bicycle industry 
is probably in the neighborhood of 40 percent of normal in this country, 
which means there is a tremendous amount of unemployment per- 
centagewise in that one particular industry. 

Now, what have you or your Division done to try to protect Ameri- 
can labor in the bicycle industry? 

Mr. Arnow. There it is a question of the first recourse of the bicycle 
industry in that case being to make action, which I understand it has, 
to the Tariff Commission under the escape clause. 

Mr. Bussey. They have made action years ago. 

Mr. Arnow. I know. 
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Mr. Bussey. We have a tremendous bicycle industry, or did have 
in Chieago at one time. Mr. Wilkins probably knows about the 
Schwinn Bicycle Co. out on the northwest side of Chicago that I used 
to sell drop forgings to over 34 vears ago. Chicago was a tremendous 
manufacturer of bicycles. They are practically done today because 
of the importation of foreign bicycles that, because of their low labor 
standards and wages, are able to undersell the United States manu- 
facturers if we are to maintain our standards of living in this country. 

Now what specifically have you and your Division done to correct 
that situation and protect American labor? 

We have all of these missions all over the world trying to do things 
for labor in every other country, except for those behind the Iron 
Curtain. Il want to know what is being done to protect American labor. 

Mr. Arnow. In this kind of situation, which is a situation outside 
of negotiation, the raising of the tariff has been by Executive order 
handled under the escape-clause procedure, under which the Tariff 
Commission is initially reviewing the judgment subject to the applica- 
tion of the industry. 

Mr. Bussey. Pardon me for interrupting, but I want to get on the 
record and make myself very clear that I personally cannot see any 
reason whatsoever that you have for entering into this picture except 
to protect labor in this country, because you are with the Department 
of Labor. Outside of that field, I am frank to admit I do not think 
you have any business meddling in these things at all. There are 
already too many bureaus, too many agencies, and too many councils 
that are just falling on top of each other and muddying the water. 

What have you done in the way of recommending the raising of the 
tariff on bicycles to protect American labor in that particular industry? 

Mr. Arnow. That question has not come before us, and we have 
hated to go in negotiation—— 

Mr. Bussey. That question has not come before you? Then I do 
not think there is any justification for a single position in this 
Division—and that is going to stay on the record—because if you have 
not done anything in this procedure for the benefit of that industry — 
and there are plenty more like it—I do not see where you can justify 
one single position in the Office of International Labor Affairs. 

Mr. Arnow. We are there under the Executive order. We have 
not wanted to get involved and duplicate the escape-clause kind of 
procedure that the Tariff Commission has, but we have held our- 
selves in readiness to help the Tariff Commission—— 

Mr. Bussey. What is the justification for your Office and your job 
in the Department of Labor? That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Arnow. It is largely in respect to the negotiation process and 
in respect to the evaluation of the escape-clause applications after 
they are handled by the Tariff Commission, which is the body set up 
under the Executive order to handle them. 


SIMILAR ACTIVITIES IN OTHER PARTS OF DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bussey. Now you have the Bureau of Employment Security 
and the Bureau of Labor Statistics that work up information bearing 
on this tariff problem, and you have the entire Interdepartmental 
Council with all the information they have to know about labor and 
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what is going on in this country in every locality, and there is not a 
locality in the Nation that they cannot furnish that information for. 

Mr. Arnow. At the same time, sir, that is where you get into some 
of our major problems. 

Mr. Bussey. Then we are giving them too much money in these 
divisions to render that service. “hey must be wasting it if they 
cannot tell you that. 

Mr. Arnow. The job of getting employment information by prod- 
uct and locality is one of those jobs that is difficult, and what we are 
trying to do in our participation, where it is necessary to make it, has 
been to try to focus the request for information on what will do the 
most good and throw the most light on the subject—— 

Mr. Bussey. You would not have much trouble up in Rhode 
Island in getting statistics on the employment situation in the jewelry 
industry, the textile industry, and other industries, would you? 

Mr. Focarry. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. I think that is one of the most ridiculous statements 
anybody has ever made before this committee, with all of the millions 
of dollars appropriated for gathering these statistics, that they have 
not that information. 1am sure they have because I have asked them 
for information along that line, and they have been able to furnish it 
in the past. 


ANALYSIS OF BUDGET FOR INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Now you are asking for an increase of 2 positions and for a total! 
amount of $114,040. Is that correct? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Would not you agree that that is not presenting a 
true picture of the situation to this committee? 

Mr. Zempe.. In what sense do you mean it is not presenting a 
true picture? 

Mr. Bussey. Well, it is going to cost a lot more money than 
$114,049 to run this Office of International Labor Affairs, is it not? 

Mr. Zemper. These 13 positions we have now and the 15 positions 
that are requested include the Assistant Secretary and his secretary 
and the positions in the Office of International Labor Affairs. These 
are the funds that are required for the direct participation of the 
Department of Labor in international activities in the central coor- 
dinating unit of the Secretary’s Office. The Department does receive 
funds from the State Department and Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion for the exchange of persons and technical assistance activities. 

Mr. Bussey. There was some discussion the other day as to how 
many positions were being used in this Office from the Office of the 
Solicitor. What is the final decision on whether it is 1 or 2? 

Mr. Dopson. There is 1 position filled and 1 vacant. There are 
2 positions but 1 is vacant. 

r. Bussey. Now, according to my compilation, in addition to 
this $114,040 there is a total amount of money spent, counting in the 
reimbursements, of $2,316,709. How does that check with your 
figures? 

Mr. Dopson. That is pretty close. I get $2,303,000 from the table 
I have before me. 
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Mr. Bussey. I have added it up from this table. [Table referred 
to appears at p. 407.] Office of International Labor Affairs, $808,000; 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, $510,000; Bureau of Labor Standards, 
$170,000; Bureau of Labor Statistics, $460,750; Bureau of Employ- 
ment. Security, $60,000; and Women’s Bureau, $92,200, or a total of 
$2,100,950, plus $215,759 from the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Dopson. Is that $215,000 from Commerce? 

Mr. Bussey. That is the information I have. 

Mr. ZemPe.. Does that relate to international labor affairs? 

Mr. Bussey. Yes. 

Mr. Dopson. I do not have anything from the Department of 
Commerce. I have no knowledge that we are getting any money 
from the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Zempeu. No. 

Mr. Dopson. There is $203,983 directly appropriated to the De- 
partment that represent the 29 positions in the Office of International 
Labor Affairs and in the bureaus of the Department that are working 
in this operation. 

Mr. Bussey. What I am trying to get on the record very simply is 
that, when the Office of International Labor Affairs comes in asking 
for $114,000, that does not give the true overall picture. 

Mr. Dopson. I agree with you fully on that. 

Mr. Bussey. In order to find out what is the amount of money 
being spent in international labor affairs, we must take all of the reim- 
bursements into account. 

Mr. Dopson. Yes, sir. And we placed a table in the record, I 
think, at our earlier hearing which shows the detailed distribution of 
the other moneys. [See p. 407.] 

Mr. Zempev. I would like to say that the table including funds from 
the FOA and Department of State shows funds that are anticipated. 
We cannot at this time tell exactly how much will be received in fiscal 
1954. 


INTERNATIONAL WORK 


PERSONNEL IN 


Mr. Bussey. According to the table you submitted the other day, 
which coincides with my figure of $2,100,950, I note that in the Office 
of International Affairs we have 43 positions in the United States and 
9 abroad. And if this does not check with your figures please correct 
me. In the Bureau of Apprenticeship there are 13 in the United 
States and 12 abroad; Bureau of Labor Standards, 5 in the United 
States and 7 abroad; Bureau of Labor Statistics, 68 in the United States 
and 5 abroad; Bureau of Employment Security, 2 in the United States 
and 2 abroad; Women’s Bureau, 5 in the United States and none 
abroad. 

That makes a total of 136 positions in the United States and 35 
positions abroad that the Office of International Labor Affairs is being 
reimbursed for. Is that correct? 

Mr. Zemprev. The Department of Labor is being reimbursed 
through the Office of International Labor Affairs. 1 might explain 
here that this does not mean this number of people are actually 
abroad on the staff of the United States, actually abroad at this time: 
because some of those positions have not been filled. They are 
anticipated positions. For some we still do not have the projects, 
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because some of those we anticipated we will get in fiscal 1954 have 
not yet been consummated. 

Mr. Bussey. I was just thinking of what you do have budgeted 
for 1954. 

Mr. Dopson. This is our best judgment of what the picture for 
1954 will show. 

Mr. Bussey. How many in the United States and how many 
abroad did the Department get reimbursed for in fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Zempe.. In that table, as of right now, there are 106 in the 
United States staff and a total of 24 in the staff abroad, including 
MSA as well as point-4 of the operations. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you prepare for the record a table showing 
the number of positions, comparable to those that I just read for 
fiscal 1954, going back about 5 years? Also include the pertinent 
dollar amounts and the number of trainees and leaders? 

(The information is as follows:) 


Funds transferred to Department of Labor from other agencies for international 
technical assistance and exchange of persons activities fiscal years 1949 to 1953 


of Number of 

Me ‘ staff in Number of | grants train- 

Fiscal year United staff abroad ees and Amount * 

States leaders 2 

1949 33 2 78 $303, 769 
82 5 374 744, 491 
1952 161 8 | 463 1, 765, 721 
153 20 547 1, 863, 927 
1954 ! 136 35 556 2, 100, 950 


Anticipated. 
2 Does not include numerous teams prograined by the Department for 1 and 2days. Represents number 
of grants issued or expected to be issued and does not reflect correct workload in the respective fiscal year, 
since grantees in many cases arrive during year following the year in which grants were issued. 
3 Includes special productivity projects. 


TRAINEES AND LEADERS 


Mr. Busny. According to my figures you had 556 trainees and 
leaders. What do the leaders do and what is the position of the 
trainees in this program? 

Mr. Zempe.. Again those are anticipated figures; but those people 
come under the FOA program from all of the countries in which the 
FOA operates, which includes all of the former point 4 countries and 
also the former MSA countries. They come to this country. All 
that are interested in the labor field are transferred for the purpose 
of administering their program to the Department of Labor by the 
Foreign Operations Administration. That includes such highly 
specialized fields as productivity, industrial safety and hygiene projects 
employment service, industrial training, labor standards. 

This indicates the kind of activities in which each one of the Bureaus 
is engated; Bureau of Apprenticeship, industrial training; Bureau of 
Employment Security, employment services and unemployment com- 
pensation; Bureau of Labor Standards, labor law administration and 
safety; Bureau of Labor Statistics, statistics and productivity, and 
Women’s Bureau, women’s activities, and the Office of International 
Labor Affairs, trade union activities and labor-management relations. 
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1 might say these people who have come are trade unionists, 
industrial managers, leaders and their representatives from women’s 
organizations which are handled in the Women’s Bureau, and include 
labor specialists in governmental labor activities. All of those in the 
labor field or in the women’s affairs field are handled by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, whether from the Department of State or the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Zempel, I would like to ask you if you know of 
any activity or any effort on the part of any employee of the Inter- 
national Labor Affairs Division of the Department of Labor who 
contacted or brought pressure to bear on the State Department to 
vigorously oppose the Bricker amendment in the Senate? 

Mr. Zempe.. I do not believe I know that; no, sir. 

Mr. Arnow. No, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know of any discussions that were held 
between anyone in the Office of International Labor Affairs and the 
State Department regarding the Bricker amendment where any 
opposition to it was discussed? 

Mr. Zempet. I do not know that. 

Mr. Bussey. The answer is “No” from both Mr. Zempel and Mr. 
Arnow. 

LABOR ATTACHES 


Now, what about funds that are provided by FOA and the State 
Department to pay services of personnel selected for foreign service 
as labor attachés to embassies in all parts of the world and als» to pay 
for the trainees selected by those attachés for training in labor tech- 
niques by the ILA? 

Mr. Zempev. I might explain that the labor attachés, like other 
Foreign Service personnel, are part of the Foreign Service of the 
United States which is under the administration of the Department 
of State and is paid entirely by the Department of State. 


SELECTION 


Mr. Bussey. Well, they certainly do not send these fellows out as 
labor attachés and Foreign Service labor-reporting officers without 
some consultation with the Department of Labor which I imagine 
would be in your office, would it not? 

Mr. Zempen. So far as labor attachés are concerned, the Depart- 
ment of Labor cooperates with the Department of State in their 
recruitment and often proposes candidates to the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Bussey. Often? It is not a matter of policy? 

Mr. Zempe.. I say, they often propose candidates; sometimes the 
Department of State proposes candidates and consults with the 
Department of Labor. The Department of Labor has concurred 
frequently in the candidates they have proposed as well as they have 
concurred in candidates the Department of Labor has proposed. 

Now, it is sometimes difficult to say whether a particular attaché 
was proposed by the Department of Labor or the Department of 
State because there is often informal discussion both in the Depart- 
ment of Labor and in the Department of State before a candidate is 
formally proposed. 
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Now, we have 29 labor attachés on the rolls at the present time. 
That is, 29 full-time attachés and assistant attachés, and we would 
say that of that number the Department of Labor proposed 19. 

Mr. Bussey. The Department of Labor proposed or recommended 
19 of the 29. 

Mr. Zempev. Of the 29; ves, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have an extra copy of the list of labor 
attachés that Mr. Dodson sent to my office? 

Mr. Zempe.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Would you be so kind as to indicate by an asterisk 
those names that have been recommended or proposed or sponsored 
by the Department of Labor so it will be indicated in the record and 
we will insert this list at this point. 
(The list referred to is as follows:) 


Lasor Atracufis—Marcu 1954 


1. John Ballew, FSR-3, Ottawa, Canada 
2. Maurice Broderick, FSO—5, Santiago, Chile 
3. John Correll, FSS-3, Madrid, Spain 
4. Juan deZengotita, FSO-4, Havana, Cuba 
5. Richard Eldridge, FSS—1, Paris, France 
*6. Joseph Godson, FS5R-3, London, England 
*7. Dale Good, FSS-6, Athens, Greece 
8. Juan Gorrell (Asst.), FSS-7, Paris France 

*9. Henry Hammond, F5S-2, Bonn, Germany 
*10. Abe Kramer, FSS-3, Trieste 
*11. Thomas Lane, FSR-1, Rome, Italy 
*12. Paul Lunt, FSR-4, Cairo, Egypt 
*13. Eugene Martinson, FSR-5, Tel Aviv, Israel 
*14. Graham McKelvey, FSS-1, Bonn, Germany 
*15. Bruce Millen (Asst.), FSR—5, Rome, Italy 
*16. John Piercey, FSR—4, The Hague, Netherlands 

17. Oliver Peterson, FSS—2, Brussels, Belgium 
*18. Hugh Reichard, FSR-4, Buenos Aires, Argentina 
*19. Irving Salert, FSR-4, Rio de Janiero, Brazil 
*20. Henri Sokolove, FSS-2, Washington, D. C. 

21. Benjamin Sowell, FSS-7, Caracas, Venezuela 
*22. Ben Stephanskv, FSR-3. Mexico City, Mexico 
*23. Allen Taylor (Asst.), FSS-5, Tokyo, Japan 

24. Irwin Tobin, FSO-3, Vienna, Austria 
*25. Vidkunn Ulriksson, FSS-3, Djakarta, Indonesia 
*26. Edwin Vallon, FSS-1, Washington, D. C. 

27. Andrew Wardlaw, FSO-3, Guatemala City, Guatemala 
28. Herbert Weiner, FSO-5, Washington, D. C. 

*29. William L. G. White, FSS-1, Stockholm, Sweden 


“Originally recommended by the Department of Labor. 


Mr. Bussey. 19 that were originally recommended or proposed 
by the Department of Labor. Now, how about the remaining 
bin Were they proposed or recommended by the Department of 

tate? 

Mr. Zempen. Some of them were in the Foreign Service at tho 
time they shifted over to doing labor work. Some of them were 
already in the labor attaché service at the time the Department of 
Labor began to participate actively in 1946 at the time of the passage 
of the present Foreign Service Act which put the Department of Labor 
on the Board of the Foreign Service. Some of them were in the 
Department of State. I think I see one here who was in the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington at the time he was assigned abroad; so 
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he was a representative of the Department of State. 1 think it 
would be fair to say that all of the rest of them have been recom- 
mended originally by the Department of State or were in the Foreign 
Service at the time the Department of Labor became active in the 
program. I could check that to be sure that is correct. 


FOREIGN SERVICE LABOR-REPORTING OFFICERS 


Mr. Bussey. Mr. Dodson sent me a list of the Foreign Service 
labor-reporting officers which without objection I will have inserted 
in the record at this point. 

(The list referred to is as follows:) 


Foreicn Service Lasor Revortinc Orricers, Marcu 18, 1954 


Officers who, in the past vear, have done occasional labor reports: 
1. Helen R. Nicholl, FSO-—4, Marseille, France 
2. William Schaufele, FSO-6, Vienna, Austria 
3. Norman E, Warner, FSO—5, Quito, Ecuador 
5 


4. Edward V. Lindberg, FSO—5, Lima, Peru 

5. Raymond J. Barrett, FSO—5, Dublin, Ireland 

6. Paul Miller, FSO-5, Hong Kong, China 

7. Edward J. Rowell, FSO-3, La Paz, Bolivia 

18. Eric Kocher, FSO—2, Kuala Lumpur, Malava 

9. R. Smith Simpson, FSO-3, Bombay, India 

10. William Briggs, FSO—4, Rio do Janeiro, Brazil 

11. Raymond Valliere, FSO-4, Panama City, Panama 
12. Armistead Lee, FSO—4, Kingston, Jamaica 

13. William Fraleigh, FSO—4, Rome, Italy 

14. George Moffit, FSS—7, Brussels, Belgium 

15. Edith Wall, FSS—7, Madras, India 

16. Samuel Berger, FRO-1, Tokyo, Japan 

17. Elden Erickson, FSS—8, Algiers 

18. Douglass Ballentine, FSO—5, Canberra, Australia 
19. Harris Hungerford, FS8—2, Sydney, Australia 

20. Harold Hall, FSS—-+, Sydney, Australia 

21. Ernesto Guaderrama, FSS-8, Antwerp, Belgium 
22. Roger Heacock, FSO-4, Antwerp, Belgium 

23. Thomas Murdock, FSS—1, Elizabethville, Belgian Congo 
24. Joseph Nagoski, FSO—5, Leopoldville, Belgian Congo 
25. Richard Bloomfield, FSO-—6, La Paz, Bolivia 

26. Charles Briagett. FSS—5, La Paz, Bolivia 

27. Robert Weise, FSO—5, La Paz, Bolivia 

28. Charles Paine, FSO-5, La Paz, Bolivia 

29. David Gilsinn, FSS—-8, Sao Paulo, Brazil 

30. Perry Jester, FSO-2, Barbados, British West Indies 
31. John Hanlin. FSO-2, Barbados, British West Indies 
32. Kenedon Steins, FSO-5, Port au Spain, Trinidad 
33. Wm. Maddox, FSO-2, Port au Spain, Trinidad 
34. W.S8. Anderson, FSO-3. Rangoon, Burma 

35. Lewis Purnell, FSS—-7, Rangoon, Burma 

36. Myron L. Black, FSO-2, Halifax, Canada 

37. Robert MeKinnon, FSO—5, Halifax, Canada 

38. Albert Clattenburg, FSO-3, Montreal, Canada 
39. Ernest Mayer, FSO-3, Quebec, Canada 

40. Horatio Mooers, FSO-3, St. Johns, Canada 

41. Adrain Colquitt, FSO—4, Toronto, Canada 

42. George Bogardus, FSO—4, Toronto, Canada 

43. Borrie Hyman, FSO-—6, Toronto, Canada 

44. George J. Haering, FSO—-1, Toronto, Canada 

45. Robert Cavanaugh, FSO-3, Windsor, Canada 

46. Kermit Midthun, FSO—6, Colombo, Cevlon 

47. Bernard Gufier, FSO-2, Colombo, Ceylon 


1 Originally recommended by the Department of Labor. 
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Foreign Service Lasor Reporting Orricers, Marcu 18, 1954—Continued 


Officers who, in the past year, have done occasional labor reports—Continued 


. Wm. E. Flournoy, FSO-3, Santiago, Chile 

. Claude Courand, FSO-2, Santiago, Chile 

. Willard Beaulac (Ambassador), Santiago, Chile. 
. Douglas Forman, FSO-5, Hong Kong 


2. Howard Boorman, FSO-5, Hong Kong 

53. Francois Dickman, FSO—6, Barranquilla, Colombia 
54. William Beal, FSO-5, Bogota, Colombia 

5. Richard Lankenau, FSO-5, Bogota, Colombia 


. Joseph Wagner, FSO-4, Nicosia, Cyprus 

. Svend Godfredson (FOA), FSS-1, Copenhagen, Denmark 

. Allen H. Lester, Ciudad Trujillo, Dominican Republic, FSS-8 
. Norman E. Warner, FSS-8, Quito, Ecuador 


30. Edward Clark, FSO—4, Asnara, Ethiopia 
iL. Aubrey Lippincott, FSO-3, San Salvador, El Salvador 
32. Robert Corrigan, FSO—-4, Dakar, French West Africa 


. Clinton Olson, FSO—4, Martinique, French West Africa 


44. James C. Haahr, FSO-6, Martinique, French West Africa 
35. Stephen H. MeClintic, FSO-6, Martinique, French West Africa 
16. Robert C. Creel, FSO-3, Berlin, Germany 


. Ernest E. Ramsaur, FSO-5, Bremen, Germany 


38. Kenneth P. Sullivan, FSO—5, Diisseldorf, Get many 
19. Herbert Weast, FSO-5, Frankfort, Germany 


. Wm. Helseth, FSO-—6, Frankfort, Germany 

. William E. Cole, FSO-3, Accra, Gold Coast 

. Robert Folsom, FSO—3, Port au Prince, Haiti 

. David Post, FSO-5, Port au Prince, Haiti 

. Sam Moskowitz, FSO—5, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 


5. Archibald Randolph, FSO-3, Tegucigalpa, Honduras 


3. Robert Moverly, FSO-5, Panama, Panama 
. Heck L. Douglas, FSS—6, Calcutta, India 
8. William Kelly, FSS-6, Medan, Indonesia 
9. Arthur Allen, FSO-—5, Baghdad, Iraq 

. Clifford McCall, FSS-9, Baghdad, Iraq 

. William Lockling, FSO-3, Dublin, Ireland 
. Wilbur Chase, FSO—4, Haifa, Israel 


3. Edward Long, FSO—5, Genoa, Italy 


Albert Ludy, FSO—4, Turin, Italy 


5. Richard Phillips, FSO—4, Nairobi, Kenya 
3. Harrison Symmes, FSO-5, Kuwait, Kuwait 


. James C. Lobenstine, FSO-4, Beirut, Lebanon 
. Arthur C. Lillig, FSS-8, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya 


9. Frank Welsh (USIA), FSR—4, Kuala Lumpur, Malava 


. James F. McFarland, FSO-5, Aruba, Netherlands West Indies 
. Rolland Welch, FSO-3, Managua, Nicaragua 
. Robert Ross, FSO—5, Lagos, Nigeria 


3. David H. Blee, FSS—4, Karachi, Pakistan 


. Charles Torrev, FSS—9, Asuncién, Paraguay 


5. George W. Caldwell, FSS—4, Asuncién, Paraguay 
Eugene Gilmore, FSO-2, Lima, Peru 


. Laurin Askew, FSS—6, Lima, Peru 


8. John P. Davies, FSO-1, Lima, Peru 


. Robert Kinney (FOA), FSR-2, Manila, Philippine Islands 
. Albert Rabida, FSR—4, Lisbon, Portugal 

. Cleo Noel, FSO-5, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 

. Windsor Rackler, FSO-3, Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 

. John Hoover, FSO-3, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia 


4. Howard Potter, FSO-5, Tunis, Tunisia 
5. Sidney Sober, FSO-5, Ankara, Turkev 
. Gordon Minnigerode, FSO-3, Port Elizabeth, Union of South Africa 


. William A. Chopin, FSO-6, Saigon, Viet-Nam 
. Wallace Stuart, FSO-3, Montevideo, Uruguay 
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Mr. ZempPeL. In addition to the full-time labor attachés and assist- 
ant labor attachés which comprise these 29, there are 14 officers who 
devote approximately half of their time to Labor. These persons have 
not all been specifically selected for this service and also they do other 
work in the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Bussey. We will insert that list in the record at this point. 
(The list referred to is as follows:) 


ForEIGN Service Lasor Orricers, Marcu 18, 1954 


Officers who devote approximately half time to labor: 
William H. Witt, FSO—5, Helsinki, Finland 
. Thomas D. Bowie, FSO—4, Milan, Italy 

Alex Cohen, FSS-6, San Jose, Costa Rica 
Joseph A. Mendenhall, FSO—4, Bern, Switzerland 
Herbert Baker, FSS—3, Berlin, Germany 

Albert Berman, FSS—-2, Bonn, Germany 
. Edward P. Prince, FSO—5, Wellington, New Zealand 
Robert Caldwell, FSS-7, Copenhagen, Denmark 
Robert Anderson, FSS-8, New Delhi, India 
Robert Fleming, FSS—9, Accra, Gold Coast 
111. Charles C. Finch, FSS—5, Ankara, Turkey 

12. Kenneth Y. Millian, FSS-10, Caleutta, India 

13. Robert Hurwitch, FSO-6, Hamburg, Germany 

14. William D. Craig, FSO-5, Bogota, Colombia 


1 Originally recommended by the Department of Labor. 


Mr. Zempev. Of course, there are standing instructions out, you 
see, in the Foreign Service in regard to reporting upon labor matters, 
trade-union activities, Communist activities in trade unions, wages, 
hours, and so on. And these go out, of course, to all Foreign Service 
posts. Important posts in important areas have a longer list of things 
to report on. At consulates and so on, where the staffs are smaller, 
thev have a smaller schedule, so that reporting is done even in con- 
sulates or small embassies where there is not a labor attaché; it is 
done by other Foreign Service officers. This 14, this list of 14, are 
those that devote about half their time to labor-reporting work. And 
there are others, of course. 

Mr. Bussey. How many of the 14 were recommended or selected 
by the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Zempe.. As I look down this list, I do not believe any of them 
were specifically recommended originally by the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. Will you check that, please, Mr. Zempel, and also 
indicate with an asterisk on the list of 108 that I have previously 
inserted in the record, those that have been selected or recommended 
by the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Zempev. I will. I might explain that 108, that these are 
people who in the past year have sent in at least one labor report 
from their particular post. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, how about the labor counselors in these various 
missions, would they be included in this list? 

Mr. Zempeu. Yes. There is only one at present who is classified 
as labor counselor, Mr. Lane, in Rome, Italy. Now, Mr. Berger, who 
went to Tokyo, had been designated labor counselor but last year, 
last summer, he shifted over to political work although he continues 
to supervise labor work, so strictly I do not think he can be considered 
as labor counselor. 
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MECHANICS OF SELECTION 


Mr. Bussey. I have no partieular name in mind. I am only try- 
ing to ascertain the mechanics of selecting one of these men. You 
mentioned Mr. Berger. Where is he? 

Mr. Zempe.. Mr. Berger had been in London. 

Se epg cee He was originally selected by the Department of 
r? 

Mr. Zempet, Originally selected by the Department of State. 

Mr. Bussey. Let us pick out someone that was selected by the 
Department of Labor and you are free to pick out anyone you want 
because all I want to know now is the mechanics that are gone through 
to get to the final appointment of somebody that has been recom- 
mended by the Department of Labor, to be a labor attaché or one of 
these labor reporting officers. 

Mr. Zempev. The procedure is the same as far as all of them are 
concerned. The Department of Labor having a particular candidate 
in mind discusses him with the Foreign Service Personnel Office in the 
Department of State. We secure from the individual a form; the 
State Department form is filled out; and the Department of Labor 
satisfies itself that the person is qualified and that he is a person of good 
character and reputation and substantively qualified for the job and 
we feel he can fill the particular vacancy that may be open at that time; 
we make a recommendation to the Department of State. All those 
recommendations 

Mr. Bussey. Who passes on the qualifications? 

Mr. Zempet. I say, that all of those who are recommended are 
approved for recommendation by the Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
International Affairs. 

Mr. Bussey. Now he, of necessity, has to depend on other people 
to gather information on the details. Who would assist him? 

Mr. He would be assisted—— 

Mr. Bussey. He would make the final decision, I understand, but 
he would have to‘take the information gathered by other people and 
consult with other people. 

Mr. Zempe.. He has, normally, and I think probably in all cases 
known these people individually by their coming in to see him and he 
consults with them himself. In addition, he gets information that is 
compiled by the head of the Foreign Service Division or any informa- 
tion that any other person may submit to him on the qualifications of 
the particular individual. Then the recommendation is made to the 
Department of State which has the statutory responsibility for the 
administration, personnel administration of the Foreign Service, gives 
him the Foreign Service medical examination, gives him the security 
check. It is a full field security check given by their Security Division. 
And then if they feel or if they find that he meets their qualifications 
standards and meets their clearances and medical check, they offer 
him the appointment and he becomes, then, if he accepts, a member 
of the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Bussey. I[ just naturally assume that some of these recom- 
mendations are made by the American Federation of Labor and the 
CIO and as far as I am concerned, that is as it should be because they 
are in the labor field and they know the labor problems certainly 
better than anyone else. 
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TRADE UNION ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Zempe.. The proposals of the Department of Labor, a number 
of them, have come from the members of the Trade Union Advisory 
Committee. The Department of Labor has a Trade Union Advisory 
Committee. It is advisory to the Secretary of Labor. I have here a 
list of the members. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, we will put that in the record at 
this time. 
(The data referred to follows:) 


(AFFAIRS 


TrapE Union Apvisory ComMMITTRE ON INTERNATIONAL 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


George Meany, president, AFL. 
Matthew Woll, first vice president, AFL 

David Dubinsky, president, International Ladies Garment Workers Union 
George P. Delaney, international representative, AFL 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Victor G. Reuther, assistant to President, CIO 
James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, CIO 

Jacob S. Potofsky, president, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
Emil Rieve, president, Textile Workers Union of America 


UNITED MINE WORKERS 


John T. Jones, director, Labor’s Non-Partisan League and international executive 
board member 


RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVES’ ASSOCIATION 


A. E. Lyon, executive secretary, RLEA 


BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND ENGINEMEN, BROTHERHOOD OF 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, ORDER OF RAILWAY CONDUCTORS AND BROTHERHOOD 
OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN 


H. E. Gilbert, president, Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


Mr. Zemret. This Trade Union Advisory Committee was estab- 
lished by Secretary Schwellenbach and was continued by the other 
Secretaries of Labor and was reactivated by Secretary Mitchell and 
this is the membership of the committee at the present time. It 
has 4 from the A. F. of L.; 4 from CIO; 1 from United Mine Workers; 
1 from the Railway Labor Executives Association, and 1 representa- 
tive of the Railroad Brotherhoods who are not members of the Railway 
Labor Executives Association. 

Now, this Trade Union Advisory Committee has a standing com- 
mittee which is composed of 1 member from the AFL; 1 from the 
CIO; 1 from the mine workers, and 1 from the railway field. Mem- 
bers of the standing committee have made recommendations or 
proposals. 

Mr. Bussey. Who of this group is on the standing committee? 

Mr. Zempet. The present standing committee consists of Mr. 
Delaney from the AFL; Mr. Victor Reuther from the CIO; Mr. 
Jones from United Mine Workers; and Mr. Lyon from the Railway 
Labor Executives Association. 

Mr. Bussey. The brotherhood has no representation on it? 

Mr. Zempeu. Mr. Lyon represents both groups. 

Mr. Bussey. I see. 
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Mr. Zemee.. These recommendations or proposals are made by 
the members of the standing committee; I say for the A. F. of L. they 
are proposals that are made for the entire organization, for the head- 
quarters of the organization. The recommendations from these 
organizations come from these members of the Trade Union Advisory 
Committee and they represent organization proposals. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, in the AFL, Messrs. Meany, Woll, 
Dubinsky, and Delaney would pass on these men and then if they 
agree on a certain individual, Mr. Delaney presents that name to the 
standing committee; is that about the procedure? 

Mr. Zempe.. I can’t say exactly the procedure they follow in the 
A. F. of L. but the recommendations come from Mr. Delaney and 
occasionally from the president of the A. F. of L. to the Department 
- are they are normally addressed to the Assistant Secretary of 


DIVISION OF RESPONSIBILITY BETWEEN STATE AND LABOR ON 
APPOINTMENT OF LABOR ATTACHES 


Mr. Bussey. Now, are the personnel folders on the labor attaches 
and the various foreign service labor reporting officers kept in the 
State Department? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. None of the personnel folders are kept in the De- 
partment of Labor? 

Mr. Zempe. All of the official records of the personnel are kept in 
the Department of State. They have the statutory responsibility 
for personnel. 

Mr. Bussey. Who else has recommended labor attachés and Foreign 
Service labor reporting officers besides the membership of the Trade 
Union Advisory Committee on International Affairs, the Department 
of Labor and the State Department? 

Mr. Zempev. I cannot say specifically. Occasionally, we hear of 
people who might be interested and we inquire of them whether they 
are interested, if we know they might fit a particular position. But 
there is otherwise no regular channel through which recommendations 
could come except through the Trade Union Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Bussey. What happens if the Assistant Secretary, after he 
has had a name checked very carefully, does not think the man is 
qualified or should be appoimted a labor attaché or Foreign Service 
labor reporting officer? Is that name dropped? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, a person does have to have the affirma- 
tive approval of the Assistant Secretary for ILA in order to be 
appointed? 

Mr. Zempe.. Well, that is as far as recommendations are made by 
the Department of Labor are concerned. It has to have the approval 
of the Assistant Secretary. Those are recommendations to the—— 

Mr. Bussey. I am thinking of the ultimate action, whether he gets 
employment or not. 

Mr. Zempe.. Any recommendations made to the Department of 
State for a labor attaché appointment has tbe approval of the Assistant 
Secretary for International Labor Affairs. 

Now, the Department of State, which has the ultimate statutory 
responsibility for the Foreign Service program, also examines his 
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ualifications, of course. Then it becomes a matter of cooperative 
discussion between them so that there might not be other candidates 

better qualified, and they are considered in that discussion. But 

as far as any recommendation which the Department of Labor makes 

or coneurs in with respect to any other individuals proposed by the 

Department of State, it always has the approval of the Assistant 

Secretary of Labor for ILA. 

Mr. Bussey. Does the Department of State always concur in the 
findings of the Assistant Secretary if he does not think the man quali- 
fied? 

Mr. Zempe . Practically in every case. There was one case, | 
think, as far as new appoimtments are concerned. There have been 
some cases of transfers where they have not always concurred in the 
recommendations of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, as far as you know there has only been 
one case where the Department of Labor did not think the man was 
qualified, but he got the job anyway? 

Mr. Zempe.. He got named to handle the labor attaché work in 
addition to other work that he was performing. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know of any case where the Assistant Seere- 
tary in charge of ILA made a favorable recommendation that the State 
Department turned down? 

Mr. Zempev. Well, there are some. recommendations that are still 
in process. 

Mr. Bussey. We cannot consider those that are in process at the 
present time. 

Mr. Zempev. | do not recall any right now where recommendations 
were made by the Assistant Secretary that were turned down. 

Mr. Bussey. In other words, for all practical purposes the favor- 
able or adverse finding by the Assistant Secretary of Labor in Charge 
of International Labor Affairs is considered the final word. 

Mr. Zempeu. Generally speaking, | would say that is true. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, these names that we are going to have marked 
with an asterisk, they are the names that have come in through the 
Department of Labor. Out of the 29 labor attachés, as I recall it, 
19 were recommended by this Trade Union Advisory Committee? 

Mr. Zempet. The 19 were originally recommended to the Depart- 
ment of State, as far as we can determine now, by the Department 
of Labor. Not all of these 19 were recommended by the Trade 
Union Advisory Committee. 

Mr. Bussey. In addition, you might say, to selecting these men, 
the Department of Labor passes on their qualifications? 

Mr. Zempe.. Yes, sir. The Department of Labor does not ree- 
ommend a man to the Department of State that they do not believe 
is qualified to handle the particular job; at least they believed at the 
time they recommended him for the job that he was qualified. 

Mr. Bussey. And the State Department does all the clearing for 
security and loyalty. 

Mr. Zempev. That is right. 

Mr. Bussey. It is not done by the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Zempe.. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Is it necessary for men, to get these positions of labor 
attachés and foreign service labor reporting officers, to be citizens 
of the United States? 
Mr. Yes, sir. 
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DELEGATIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I recently read the 41st Annual Report of the Secre- 
tary of Labor for the year ended June 30, 1953, that was sent to my 
office and I presume to the other members of the committee. In 
fact, I presume all the Members of Congress got a copy of it. On 

age 7 of the report where the Secretary is discussing the Office of 

nternational Labor Affairs I note it says: “Together with other 
bureaus, the Office of International Labor Affairs has provided repre- 
sentatives and staff work for United States delegations to various 
other international bodies such as the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations.” 

Give us a little more detail about that, please? How many repre- 
sentatives have we furnished and where were they drawn from? 

Mr. Zempev. Mr. Arnow has been representing them. 

Mr. Bussey. Perhaps then, he should answer that. 

Mr. Arnow. I woul be glad to get a list of the representatives 
furnished, Mr. Chairman. T do not have it with us. But at each 
of the two meetings of the Economic and Social Council which are 
held each year, there are a number of matters that come up that are 
of interest to the Department: the administration of the technical 
assistance program, in which the ILO is a participating agency; the 
report and activities ofthe Ad Hoc Committee on Forced Labor, and 
the procedures for dealing with allegations of infringement of trade 
union rights, which come largely against the countries that are not 
members of the ILO. The report of the ILO is considered by the 
Economic and Social Council and the employment situation in the 
world, including discussion under the heading, full employment, also 
comes up. These are items that come up each year in one or the 
other of the sessions. In connection with the meetings, there are 
interdepartmental discussions of position and then position papers are 
prepared which go through the United Nations Economic Committee 
and then the State Department usually asks the Department of 
Labor for an adviser to the United States delegate. In the past, 
officials from either the Office of the Secretary or the Office of Inter- 
national Labor Affairs, or the Bureau of Labor Statistics, have gone 
as advisers—Mrs. Wickens, Deputy Commissioner of Labor Statistics, 
has gone on a number of occasions, and I have gone myself; Mr. Stew- 
art, the Assistant Commissioner of Labor Statistics—I don’t recall 
the names of the others in the past but I will be glad to furnish it for 
the report, for the record. 

Then, in addition, there are several other commissions of the United 
Nations, such as the Commission on Human Rights, and there are 
similar positions which are gotten up for it. I do not know in the 
past whether the Department has been represented on the delegations 
or not. I would have to check that one. There is the Commission 
on the Status of Women whether there are similar interdepartmenta! 
discussions and where the Women’s Bureau usually furnishes an 
adviser to the delegation. 

In the past, there had been a United Nations Economie and Social 
Council Commission on Employment and Economic Activity which 
is no longer in existence since the discussions are carried on in the 
full Economic and Social Council itself; and If I am not mistaken, 
someone from the Department has gone to those meetings. 
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Then, there are various subgroups like the Technical Assistance 
Committee which handles the details of the expanded technical assist- 
ance program, where we usually participate in the preparation of a 
position paper but normally not on the delegation unless the delegation 
happens to be meeting at the same time that the Economic and 
Social Council meets, in which case the person who goes from the 
Department can participate in both functions. If I recall correctly, 
Mr. Zempel, that is the story. I cannot think of any others, sir; 
but I will be glad to get a list. 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate it if you would furnish for the 
record the names of all of those for the ealendar years 1952 and 1953 
that attended. 

(The requested information follows:) 


Attendance of Labor Department personnel at United Nations meetings, calendar 
years 1952 and 1953 


Employee j } Dates Place and purpose 


| 


Alice A. Morrison Chief, Division of Wo- | Mar. 24 to Apr. 4, 1952 Adviser to United States 
men’s Labor Law and delegate, Commission on 
Civil and Political Status of Women, Ge- 
Status, Women’s Bu- | neva, Switzerland. 
reau. 
Aryness Joy Wickens. Deputy Commissioner, ; May 27 to July 21, 1952_.| Adviser to United States 
Bureau of Labor Sta- delegate, 14th Session, 
| tistics. | Economic and Social 
} Council, New York City. 
Philip Arnow__. | Associate Director, Office | June 30 to July 1, 1952_. Assisted members of 
| of International Labor | United States delegation 
Affairs. | to 14th Session of Eco- 
nomic and Social Coun- 
| | cil, New York City. 
Edward B. Persons Chief, ILO Division, Of- | July 14 to July 18, 1952. Do. 
fice of International 
Labor Affairs. | 
Alice A. Morrison Chief, Division of Wo- | Mar. 16 to Apr. 3, 1953..) Adviser to United States 
men’s Labor Law and | delegate to Commission 
Civil and Political on Status of Women, 
Status, Women’s Bu- New York City. 
reau. 
Laura H. Dale Labor Economist, Wo- Consultant to United 
men’s Bureau. } States delegate, Commis- 
sion on Status of Wo- 
| men, New York City. 
Frieda S. Miller Director, Women’s Bu- | Mar. 25 to Mar. 29, 1953 Do. 
reau. 
Philip Arnow Associate Director, Office | Mar. 31 to Apr. 15, 1953.) Adviser to United States 
of International Labor delegate, 15th Session, 
Affairs. | Eeonomie and _ Social 
Council, New York City. 
Aryness Joy Wickens.. Deputy Commissioner, Apr. 8-Apr. 11, 1958--. Assisted members of 
Bureau of Labor Sta- | United States delegation 
tistics. | to 15th Session of Eco- 
nomic and Social Coun- 
| cil, New York City 
Philip Arnow...-.....| Associate Director, Office | July 8-Aug. 5, 1953 Adviser to United States 
of International Labor delegate, 16th Session of 
Affairs Economic and _ Social 
Council, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. 


WORK WITH EXCHANGE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Bussey. Then quoting from the Secretary’s report again: 


In addition, the Office of International Labor Affairs both participated in and 
coordinated labor phases of the variovs exchange programs of the StateDepart- 
ment and Mutual Security Agency. 

Mr. Zempev. The Mutual Security and the point 4 are now to- 
gether under the Foreign Operations Administration. The State 
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Department exchange of persons which is also covered jin that mate- 
rial, that table we gave which we discussed earlier in this meeting, is 
part of that overall program. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, I believe I am correct; is there not something 
in the supplemental appropriation bill coming on the floor Monday 
or Tuesday for an appropriation for this exchange program? Is 
there not something in the Departments of State, Justice, and Com- 
merce bill? 

Mr. Zempe.. The funds are appropriated to the Department of 
State for the exchange program the same as the funds are appropriated 
to the FOA for the technical assistance programs they conduct. They 
get the funds; they make grants of the funds to the other agencies for 
their participation in the program to carry out those phases, like the 
Departments of Agriculture, Labor, and so on, in which they are 
particularly competent. 


LIMITS 


ON FIELD OF ACTIVITY 


Mr. Bussey. Now, continuing: 
All these and other widely varied activities carried out with the cooperation of 

other Bureaus of the Department were foeused with maximum realism and 

practicality in direct support of the United States foreign policy objectives. 

That brings me back to where I was sometime this morning. 

Bs ! 
It seems to me it would be much better if the Department confined 
their activities to that phase that concerns labor and the employment 
situation in this country. 

Quoting again: 

In its statutory cooperation with the Department of State in the overall manage- 
ment of the Foreign Service, and the labor attaché program in particular, the 
Department of Labor is represented on the Board of the Foreign Service and its 
subsidiary agency boards and committees. Appointments, assignments, ap- 
praisals, promotions, and dismissals, as well as backstopping of these officials, 
are essential functions to insure high morale and effective performance. 


What does that mean, that last sentence? 


Appointments, assiguments, appraisals, promotions, and dismissals, as well as 
backstopping of these officials, are essential funetions to insure high morale and 
effective performance? 

The reason I ask is, I just assume that this was prepared by your 
office for the Secretary. 

Mr. Zempev. Let me explain, if 1 may, how we participate in the 
Foreign Service operation. Under the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
which provided for the statutory membership of the Department of 
Labor and the Department of Commerce and the Department of 
Agriculture, along with the Department of State, on the Board of 
the Foreign Service, the Department of Labor is represented on that 
Board by the Assistant Secretary for International Labor Affairs. 
Now, the Board of the Foreign Service makes recommendations to 
the Secretary of State concerning the functions of the Service and 
concerning the procedures and the policies to govern the administra- 
tion and the personnel management service as stated in the act. 
And, in this cooperation with the Department of State, the Depart- 
ment of Labor, of course, gives particular attention to the labor 
attaché program. We are, however, interested in the entire Foreign 
Service. The Foreign Service serves the entire Government of the 
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United States and the people of the United States, and we are in- 
terested from the standpoint of the reports received not only from the 
labor attachés themselves but many other officers in the Foreign 
Service itself. 

As I indicated before, the actual statutory administration of the 
Foreign Service personnel is in the hands of the Secretary of State. 
Now, the Foreign Service reports that we receive from all over the 
world, not only from labor attachés but also these other occasional 
reports from other officers who report on labor matters of all sorts, are 
the lifeblood of the Department’s activities in the international field. 
They are the reports that are received and analyzed by the persons in 
the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions in the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics that you have heard justified in a previous discussion of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. As far as they relate to matters in our 
Office, ILO, the technical assistance program, and the other programs 
in which we are engaged, it is important to us to know what is going on. 

Now, the Foreign Service Division of the Office of International 
Labor Affairs is the connecting link between the Foreign Service and 
the Department of Labor. it serves as a channel through which 
these reports come from the consulates and embassies to the Depart- 
ment of State and are distributed to the Department of Labor. Also, 
in a similar manner reports in which other departments are interested 
are distributed to Agriculture and Commerce, and so on. We are, 
of course, interested in those that have a labor aspect. 

Now, one of the personnel of this Division devotes almost full time 
to the matter of the distribution, recording, and the control of the 
distribution of these reports within the Department of Labor which 
receives in the course of a year some 20,000 telegrams, dispatches, 
other communications that come from the foreign posts abroad. 

Now, the head of the Foreign Service Division, also provides staff 
services for the Assistant Secretary in his capacity as member of the 
Board of Foreign Service. He also participates in the Board of 
Examiners to set standards for the examination of the new personnel 
and also higher grade personnel who enter the career service of the 
Foreign Service. He attends the weekly meetings of the Appoint- 
ments and Assignments Board which is a review board for all higher 
level personnel who are appointed or reassigned within the Foreign 
Service. That is also participated in by the Departments of Com- 
merce and Agriculture on the same basis as the Department of Labor. 
That, of course, is advisory to the Foreign Service personnel office. 
He participates as an observer in the annual meetings of the selec- 
tions boards which pass upon the promotion of the career officers of 
the Foreign Service. He participates in the annual meetings of the 
staff corps promotion panel, a staffboard in the Foreign Service; and 
he participates in the annual meetings of the staffing pattern con- 
ferences held by the Department of State along with the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce to go over the staffing pattern 
in each of the consulates and embassies from the standpoint of cover- 
ing, adequately covering, all the reporting requirements that the en- 
tire United States Government has to secure information from 
particular areas within the limits of the personnel that are available. 

These are reports requested from them. They review all reporting 
instructions so that you do not request reports from posts that may 
have a heavier load than they can carry, or that they are made on 
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instructions that are no longer needed and so require needless work. 
It is a continual process of review. We also appraise the substantive 
reports because these appraisals which are made by the various 
departments of the Government that use these reports become a part 
of the personnel record of these employees. When selection boards 
pass upon them they look up these appraisals. So it is important 
that we as well as the Departments of Commerce and Agriculture 
and other departments who receive the reports appraise the reports 
that come in, so that the Foreign Service officers can receive credit 
for the work that they do. That is what is meant by maintaining 
the morale of the service engaging in this kind of work. 

Now, the Department of Labor not only briefs the labor attachés 
and labor-reporting officers before they abroad but we also are 
called upon to orient or to brief many other Foreign Service officers 
who are interested in labor matters, because labor is a very important 
social and political force in most of the countries of the world. 


BRIEFING GIVEN NEWLY APPOINTED ATTACHES 


Mr. Bussey. I am very much interested in that; give me a little 
of the details on how you brief these men. 

Mr. Zempe.. Some new officer that comes into the Service, they 
are youngsters, young officers who have passed the examinations, are 
going into class 6. Before they go to the Foreign Service posts they 
will spend their time, it varies on how much time they have avail- 
able before they are needed in their service, they spend at least a day 
and possibly several days in the Department of Labor. They become 
acquainted with the work of the Department of Labor; they become 
acquainted with the kind of work we do domestically and with the 
kind of work we do in the International Labor Organization, with the 
labor attachés and so on. None of these people are going to be 
labor attachés; they are going to be general Foreign Service officers 
whe are starting in at the bottom of the career ladder. Yet they 


want to know poawy | about the operation of the Department of 


Labor and the impact of its operation in the foreign field. They do 
the same in Commerce and Agriculture and so on. 

Mr. Bussey. Who gives them that briefing or instruction? 

Mr. Zempsu. It is all organized by Mr. Taylor who is head of the 
Foreign Service Division and he draws in other people from the 
Department of Labor who are particularly competent to handle 
particular phases of it, not only from the Office of ILA but others. 

Mr. Bussuy. How many hours of briefing would you say each 
Foreign Service officer, or any one of these men going into one of the 
foreign missions, would receive? 

Mr. Zempe.. That has varied. It is tending to be more now. 

Mr. Bussey. Just approximately. 

Mr. Zempet. More recently, I believe we have had some of them 
for parts of 3 days. 

N ¥ Bussey. Then do you give them a lot of supplementary ma- 
terial? 

Mr. Zempe.. Published material to take along and reports and 
documents; and this backstopping that we do for the Foreign Service, 
we are constantly getting further inquiries from mage out in the 
field, not only from labor attachés, but others. They get inquiries 
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abroad on labor work and they ask us to supply material. Sometimes 
it is a matter of supplying a document; other times a matter of com- 
piling something. 

Mr. Bussey. I sincerely trust it is a better job than that done in 
the State Department in orienting young Foreign Service officers 
back in 1947 and 1948, when I was making what might be called a 
one-man survey of the State Department. I also surveyed the 
Foreign Service Institute where they are supposed to train these boys 
to go out in the Foreign Service; but at that time, the only orientation 
that they got on the subject of world communism and the ideology of 
communism, was by such people as Owen Lattimore and John Emer- 
son and John Carter Vincent and that ilk. 

Some of the real experts on communism in this country who could 
have really oriented them from what | would term an American point 
of view were not only not invited but they were excluded from coming 
in to talk to these young fellows on the subject of world communism 
and Marxism. It was a pretty sorry plight. “1 might just mention, 
and leave this on the record, too, that the man who was in charge 
of the Foreign Service Institute at that time was a Mr. William 
Maddox. Mr. Maddox was formerly an OSS officer stationed at Bari, 
Italy. At the time that Mr. Churchill was able to persuade us to 
switch our affiliation from General Mihailovitch in Yugoslavia to the 
Communist Tito, there was quite a bit of discussion on just exactly 
what was going on in Yugoslavia. So the United States Army sent 
one of their best intelligence officers into Yugoslavia, a Colonel 
McDowell, to send back reports. | have made the statement on many 
occasions and no one has ever denied it because I am sure that my 
informant was in a position to know exactly what was going on. 
was advised that because Colonel McDowell’s reports were not slanted 
in a pro-Communist way, William Maddox—and these reports had to 
funnel out through Bari, Italy, in the OSS—because they were not 
slanted in a pro-Communist way William Maddox threatened to 
court-martial Colonel McDowell. The chances are that the only rea- 
son he was not court-martialed was Gen. George Marshall, at that 
time Chief of Staff, stepped in and prevented it. I do not think 
anybody will deny that. The reason I bring up this matter is that 
I trust they get a better orientation than what some of these Foreign 
Service officers were getting back there in 1948 at the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

ORIENTATION ON COMMUNISM 


Now, do you, in any way, try to orient them on the subject of 
communism as it pertains to the trade-union movement? 

Mr. ZempE-. That is brought into the discussions, the relation of 
communism to the international trade unions, and the methods in 
which they attempt to infiltrate and capture trade-union movements 
in various countries. 

Mr. Bussey. Who instructs them on that particular phase of the 
briefing? 

Mr. Zempeu. Well, if—— 

Mr. Bussey. I might say the only reason | bring this up is because 
every penny of these billions and billions of dollars that we are asked 
to appropriate, is always asked for in the name of containing and 
stopping communism, and that is the only threat to world peace. 
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Now, I think it is very important that these labor attachés and 
foreign Service reporting officers become oriented in the techniques of 
Communists, not only in taking over trade unions but the techniques 
after they do take them over. I happen to know a little something 
about it because I have made an intensive study and an avocation of this 
for 33 years. I would like to know who the man is, and what his 
qualifications are, that orients these young fellows, these labor attachés 
and foreign service reporting officers. 

Mr. Zempet. | would have to get a list of all the people who have 
been involved in this. Sometimes I have talked to them when I have 
been available, and I have discussed the subject. And I know some- 
times the Assistant Secretary has been available. It depends on the 
program and who is available at the particular time. We have a 
number of people in the Department of Labor who are acquainted 
with this area and who are able to orient them in this phase. 

Mr. Bussey. I certainly would hope so because this is a very 
important phase and I am sure that the leaders of the American 
Federation of Labor as well as the CIO recognize the importance of 
this phase. Of course, I will say that when I first started exposing some 
of these Communists that had infiltrated into the CIO I was smeared 
all over the lot as being antilabor. But the leaders of the CIO today 
are saying the same things that I said shorily after the CIO was 
organized. 

TIME AND PLACE OF BRIEFINGS 


How often do you have these orientation courses, or briefings? 
Mr. Zempe.. For the beginning Foreign Service officers, whenever 


they have a group ready to enter the service. We usually get them in 
groups; they call upon us. I might say that 

Mr. Bussey. Do you go to the Foreign Service Institute or do they 
come to the Department? 

Mr. Zempe.. They come down to the Department of Labor. 


PERSONNEL WHO CONDUCT BRIEFINGS 


Mr. Bussry. Say, for instance, there is a group that is coming 
next week. Would you know who you would want to talk to those 
people on the subject of communism, and as it pertains to the trade- 
union movement? 

Mr. Zempe. There are several people that we draw on who happen 
to be available at the present time. 

Mr. Bussey. Who are they? 

Mr. Zempe.. I am one of them. We have sometimes the Assistant 
Secretary, if he is available, and he talks to the groups. We have 
some people from the Bureau of Labor Statistics who are well 
acquainted with this problem on whom we call. 

Mr. Bussry. Who? 

Mr. Zempet. Mr. Saposs. 

Mr. Bussey. David Saposs? , 

Mr. Zempev. David Saposs. That is on that particular area. We 
also cover the substantive work of the Department of Labor so we call 
in people from bureaus who can explain something about the sub- 
stantive work the Department of Labor does so they have an acquaint- 
ance with the work of the Department of Labor. We also explain to 
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them the kind of work the Department of Labor does in technical 
assistance and the International Labor Organization, and we try to 
give them a rounded picture of the whole operation insofar as time 
is available, in the period that they can allow them to come to the 
Department. They have a schedule in which we have to operate. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you ever call on any experts from outside the 
Department of Labor to talk to them? 

Mr. ZemPEL. Occasionally people from the trade unions. 

Mr. Bussey. Who would be invited in from the trade unions? 

Mr. Zempe.. Mr. Delaney is one that has come in. 

Mr. Bussey. To speak on the subject of communism as it pertains 
to trade unionism? 

Mr. Zempev. And participation of labor in the international trade 
union movement. 

Mr. Buspry. Who else from outside the Department? 

Mr. Zempev. Well, I believe that Mr. Ross from the CIO has been 
over; and I think Mr. Lyon from the Railway Labor Executives 
Association has been over but I would have to check that to be sure. 
But I think they have been over on these programs. I know they 
have been over on other programs in which we have had orientation 
sessions. 

Mr. Bussey. Who is the gentleman from the ClO? Is he on this 
advisory committee? 

Mr. Zempeu. Victor Reuther, but Mike Ross used to be the 
representative. 

Mr. Bussey. Ross? 

Mr. Zempet, Yes. Victor Reuther recently replaced him as a 
member of the advisory committee. 

Mr. Bussey. I should think that some of the officers of the CIO who 
have firsthand knowledge of Communist infiltration of the trade-union 
movement would be very excellent to talk on this subject because 
they have had some rather unfortunate firsthand experience with 
them in trying to take over and even taking over some of their unions 
before they knew it. They have had some difficulty, as you know, 
in getting rid of them, although I am glad to say that lately they have 
been doing a very fine job and I commend them for it. 

It might not be bad to put this on the record. I have stated this 
publicly from the lecture platform on many oceasions. When Con- 
gress passed the Wagner Labor Act, that gave Mr. John L. Lewis the, 
shall I say, the vehicle on which to form his horizontal trade union 
known as the CIO. Mr. Lewis had been agitating for many years 
in the A. F. of L. to form a horizontal union in addition to the crafts 
but the A. F. of L. wanted to stick to the crafts. So when Congress 
passed the Wagner Labor Act he started out to form his CIO. You 
cannot form a labor organization like the CLO or the A. F. of L. 
without many qualified, trained, labor organizers, and there were 
just two places that Mr. Lewis could get trained labor organizers. 
One was the A. F. of L. and the other was the Communist Party. 
Naturally, he could not get them out of the A. F. of L. 

So that only left the Communist Party, or members of the Com- 
munist Party for Mr. Lewis to go to for his labor organizers. In my 
humble opinion, and I have stated this many times, the labor organ- 

izers that were in the Communist Party, that were members of the 
Communist Party, were by far the most vigorous, energetic, well- 
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trained labor organizers we had in the entire United States, and that 
was just the opportunity that the Communists had been looking for 
because, as you may recall, shortly before the passage of the Wagner 
Labor Act, Mr. John L. Lewis had purged his United Mine Workers 
union from top to bottom of every Communist in the union and 
believe me, he did a thorough job. S» the Communists were trying 
to get even with Mr. John L. taots. They had a real bone to pick 
with him. Unfortunately, the Communists organized against Mr. 
Lewis. That is the reason why we found so many Communists in 
key spots in these various unions of the CIO and that is why it has 
been such a terrific job for the officers of the CIO to rid their unions of 
this Communist domination due to the fact they were in on the ground 
floor and they took command right from the very beginning. So that 
is just a little history from my own personal experience and observa- 
tion of the Communist situation in the trade union movement here in 
the United States. 

I could talk for days on the subject of the technique of their oper- 
eee inside the unions but we have got to get on with this 

earing. 

I think that it is very important that you have qualified people to 
orient them on this because communism is the reason we are appro- 
priating such large sums for our own defense. 

Just a little further in the report: 


The importance to the labor attaché program of the staff work in this section 
of the operation of the Office of International Labor Affairs cannot be under- 
estimated. Upon its effectiveness rests the success of the entire operation. 

Well, I hope that statement is true. The next paragraph is as fol- 
lows, and I want to read the entire paragraph into the record: 


Much of the work of the Office of International Labor Affairs in this area during 
the latter part of fiscal 1953 was concerned with the equitable implementation of 
personnel reductions in the Foreign Service required by budget cuts and the 

reservation of the most essential labor attaché positions. uring the year, 

owever, the Foreign Service Division, in cooperation with the Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, also prepared 110 detailed 
reporting instructions, arranged briefings for 123 Foreign Service officers, and 4 
inspectors being sent abroad, processed some 15,400 incoming dispatches and 
telegrams, filled countless requests for informational material from labor attachés 
and prepared numerous annual and spot appraisals for all officers in the field, 
doing appreciable labor reporting and 300 appraisals of specific reports. 


Now, you say that you arranged briefings for 123 Foreign Service 
officers? 

Mr. Zemret. I was speaking only of those who come into the serv- 
ice. We get many other scents who come over, for longer or shorter 
periods, who want to get information. Some of them may take only 
an hour or two; others, longer. 

Mr. Bussey. I am glad you cleared that up in my mind because I 
was thinking you were going to have almost 100 percent turnover 
every year. 

Mr. Zempe. They are going out on new posts and they want to 
know something about the labor interests in that particular post, 
what are the factors concerning it. We arrange to get them together 
with an expert in our Department that knows about the post, or an 
of us in our own office that knows about it, so he is better briefed, 
gets better orientation before he takes up his job. We get a lot of 
that sort of thing. 
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These are officers in other areas: Economic officers, political officers; 
not just labor attachés. 


COMPARISON OF LABOR ATTACHE STAFF WITH LAST YEAR 


Mr. Bussey. I was particularly interested in the first sentence of 
that paragraph in regard to the concern of the Secretary with the 
equitable. implementation of personnel reductions in the Foreign 
Service required by budget cuts; and the preservation of the most 
essential labor attaché positions. How does the number of labor 
attachés and the Foreign Service labor reporting officers now compare 
with a year ago? 

Mr. Zempe. There were 40 positions a year ago. Today, there 
are 33 positions. All the positions we have today are not filled at 
the moment. There is a reduction of seven positions from a year ago 
as a result of this reduction in the Foreign Service budget. 

Mr. Bussey. How about the labor reporting officers in the Foreign 
Service? 

Mr. ZempPev. I do not have figures on that. 

Mr. Bussey. Could you supply that for the record? 

Mr. ZempeL. We can try. It will not be so easy to determine, be- 
cause they are not formally designated as reporting officers and so on, 
but we will make a judgment on that. 


Effect of Foreign Service reductions-in-force on labor attaché and assistant labor 
attaché positions and Foreign Service labor reporting officers 


Labor attaché | Foreign Serv ice) Foreign Service 
| officers who 
and assistant | devote about officers who 
labor attaché | half time to do occasional 


positions iabor matters | reports 


! These are general Foreign Service officers who, during the year, participated in preparing at least one 
labor report. 


ROUTING OF ATTACHES’ REPORTS 


Mr. Bussey. Now, to whom do these labor attachés and Foreign 
Service labor reporting officers report? 

Mr. Zempe. They are part of the mission, the Foreign Service 
mission or consulate abroad They form part of the team under the 
Ambassador in that mission. So they are members of a staff like 
any other individual on that staff, political officer, economic officers, 
commercial attaché, agricultural attaché, and so on. They report, 
as far as the reports to Washington are concerned, in accordance with 
schedules, reporting instructions that are issued which are tailormade 
to each particular post; such kinds of things that the Government in 
Washington wants from that post. Now, there are reporting instruc- 
tions to cover the commercial field, economic field, agricultural field, 
and labor field, and so on; and those reports that are made by a labor 
attaché or economic attaché or agricultural attaché come from the 
Embassy through their Foreign Service channels to the Department 
of State. There, in the Department of State, they are sorted out and 
distributed by readers to all the different departments that they feel 
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have an interest or have expressed an interest in certain types of re- 
ports according to the instructions that have been sent out. So we 
et a bulk of material each day from them for the Department of 
bor, the same as the other departments get for their departments. 
That is distributed within the Department of Labor according to the 
individuals who have an interest in the particular subject in the 
report, or need to take action on it. 

Mr. Bussry. They do not report directly, then, to the Interna- 
tional Affairs Division of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Zempet. It is not direct reporting. It is an indireet reporting, 
but they are in constant contact with us because they appreciate that 
the Labor Department is the one that is most interested in the type of 
reporting and material they secure. 

Mr. Bussey. I got the impression from your testimony, and I want 
to be sure that this is right, that they do not report to anyone directly 
except the Department of State? 

Mr. Zempev. I might explain more generally. When the Foreign 
Service Act was passed in 1946, the Congress had its intention to 
establish a unified Foreign Service, so that all departments who had 
an interest in the Foreign Service activities would be in one Foreign 
Service. Prior to 1939, the agricultural attachés and commercial 
attachés were separate. They were sent out in the field direct from 
the Agriculture Department and the Commerce Department. 

Mr. Bussey. I am very familiar with that Foreign Service Act of 
1946 because when it was put into effect I was the only Member of 
Congress that opposed it and I testified as a witness against it for an 
entire half day before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of 
Representatives. I have been told by many Foreign Service officers 
since then that I was absolutely right and many of the Members of 
Congress have told me that I was right, since then. Back on page 8 
of the Secretary’s report where he was referring to morale—I think 
that did more to break down the morale of our Foreign Service than 
anything I know of. 

Mr. Zempe.. As it stands now, the Foreign Service is a unified 
Foreign Service; the agricultural and commercial attachés are all part 
of the Foreign Service of the United States under the administration 
of the State Department. But these other agencies have been given 
a part in it, a participation in it. The Assistant Secretary of Labor 
for International Affairs is a member of the Board of Foreign Service. 

Mr. Bussey. They are part of it because of this reorganization 
legislation which we termed, like the CIO, horizontal entry into the 
Foreign Service rather than starting at the bottom and working up. 
They could take anybody out of the State Department now and push 
him right over horizontally into the Foreign Service. That is what 
we call entry into the Foreign Service horizontally rather than work- 
ing yourself up through vears of experience. 

r. ZempeL. They first unified the service by the Reorganization 
Plan of 1939 and then when the Foreign Service Act itself was revised 
that was all coordinated, put into the act itself. So now it is a unified 
service. It is in that sense that we participate in the Foreign Service. 
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Mr. Bussey. But now, is it still your testimony that none of these 
labor attachés or Foreign Service labor reporting officers report directly 
to the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Zempe-. It is difficult to define that exactly. They do report 

Mr. Bussey. They either do or they don’t. 

Mr. Zempe.. In a statutory sense, they are part of the Foreign 
Service team abroad, under the Ambassador. But they do report 
to the Department of Labor because we get their reports. We back- 
stop their requests. We are in constant touch with them on matters 
that are of concern to us and of concern to them; we furnish them 
information. In that sense they do report to the Department of 
Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. They do report, then, directly to the Department of 
Labor? 

Mr. Zempev. In that sense that I have described. But in a 
statutory sense of the organization of the Foreign Service, they are 
appointed in the Foreign Service which is under the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Bussey. Do they report in some instances directly to the 
Department of Labor or via the Department of State to the Depart- 
ment of Labor? 

Mr. Zempet. All their official reports come through the Depart- 
ment of State to the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. How about the unofficial reports? 

Mr. Zempert. I write letters to them which are sent through the 
pouch, of course; replies come back through the pouch. 

Mr. Bussey. That does not go through the Department of State? 

Mr. Zempet. Except as it goes through the pouch. 

Mr. Bussey. I would not call that going through the Department 
of State unless it was directed to someone there in the Department of 
State. 

Now, do you know of any instances where these labor attachés and 
Foreign Service labor reporting officers would report other than to 
the Department of State or to the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Zemeew. Of course, the reports that they make in accordance 
with reporting instructions, whether monthly or quarterly reports or 
spot reports, come into the Department of State and are duplicated 
and there distributed not only within the Department of State and 
to the Department of Labor, but any other department that has an 
interest. The Department of Commerce frequently has a great 
interest in the way of statistics. 

Mr. Bussey. Those would be classified, | would think, under what 
would be termed official reports? 

Mr. Zempeu. Yes; dispatches. 

Mr. Bussny. Who would they be reporting to unofficially other 
than the Department of State or the Department. of Labor? 

Mr. Zempev. No one. 

Mr. Bussry. You are positive of that? 

Mr. Zempgu. They should not be reporting to anybody except the 
Department of State or the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. What attitude would you take if they did? 

Mr. Zempe.. Our attitude is that their official contacts and any- 
thing relating to their work in their embassy or consulate is only of 
relation to the Government. 
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Mr. Bussey. What if you found one of these labor attachés or 
reporting officers reporting to someone other than the Department of 
Labor and the Department of State? What action would you take? 
What action rity the Department take? 

Mr. Zempe.. We have not had an occasion when that has been 
brought to our attention, but that is certainly something that we 
would look into. 

Mr. Bussey. Just look into? 

Mr. Zempe.. It would be a matter to take up with our Assistant 
Secretary and see what action the Department of Labor should take. 

Mr. Bussey. Then it is your testimony that to your personal 
knowledge you do not know of any incident where labor attachés and 
the Foreign Service labor reporting officers have reported to anyone 
other than to the Department of Labor or to the Department of State? 

Mr. Zempec. Not that I know of. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you know of any instance, Mr. Arnow? 

Mr. Arnow. Not I, sir. 

Mr. Zempre.. It does not mean, of course, that they may not be 
a communications to other people, their friends and so on, but 
from the standpoint of making reports we have no knowledge of their 
making reports to anybody except the Department of Labor or the 
Department of State. 


FREE TRADE UNION COMMITTEE AND INTERNATIONAL CONFEDERATION 
OF FREE TRADE UNIONS 


Mr. Bussey. I noticed an article in last week’s Newsweek dated 
March 22, 1954, by Raymond Moley, in which he says: 

There were the labor attachés in many of our foreign offices abroad. These 
work for the State Department. In their mutual relations they create a bureau- 
cratic apparatus with objectives of interest all their own. Another apparatus 
messing around in the labor field is the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions supported by American labor organizations. There is an organization 
with offices in New York and Washington called the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee. The executive secretary of this is the well known J. Lovestone. 

What do these two organizations have to do with the labor attachés? 

Mr. Zempe.. You mean the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions and the Free Trade Union Committee? 

Mr. Bussey. Both of them. 

Mr. Zempe.. The Free Trade Union Committee is related to the 
American Federation of Labor. It operates entirely independent of 
the Department of Labor. It is a trade-union function. Its honorary 

resident, I believe, is the president of the American Federation of 
bor. Its chairman is a vice president of the American Federation 
of Labor. The International Confederation of Free Trade Unions is 
an international trade-union organization which is composed of 
national trade-union centers of various countries of the world, coun- 
tries of the free world. In the United States the membership is the 
American Federation of Labor, the CIO, and the United Mine 
Workers. It is an international trade-union organization. It oper- 
ates on its own in accordance to whatever its officers and board of 
directors and so on indicate and is not an operation of the United 
States Government. 

Mr. Bussey. Does not the United States Government have any- 

thing to do with these, either of these two organizations? 
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Mr. In one sense-—— 

Mr. Bussey. In any sense. 

Mr. ZempPeu. We have no relations of operations with these organi- 
zations in the Department of Labor. They are trade-union organi- 
zations. Our relations, international operations, in the trade-union 
field are through the members of the Trade Union Advisory Com- 
mittee, which is advisory to the Secretary of Labor, and through that 
committee and the standing committee with the headquarters of 
those organizations. That is our operational channel as far as our 
contacts with the labor organizations are concerned. That is not 
only on labor attachés but international labor organizations. Mr. 
Delaney, from the American Federation of Labor, is the workers’ 
representative of the United States on the governing body of the ILO. 
So we have many dealings with him in respect to ILO matters the 
same as we have with the chamber of commerce and the NAM for 
their representatives in the ILO. But our relations with the trade- 
union movement and the Department of Labor are through the repre- 
sentatives of the Trade Union Advisory Committee and through 
them through the headquarters of their organizations. 

Mr. Bussey. What is your contact with J. Lovestone? 

Mr. Zempe.. I do not have contacts with J. Lovestone. 

Mr. Bussey. You know him, don’t you? 

Mr. Zempe.. I know who he is. I have seen him at several AFL 


meetings. 

Sar! Deseer. What is your contact with J. Lovestone? 

Mr. Arnow. I don’t know him; I have never seen him, sir; and I 
have no contact with him. 

Mr. Bussey. If J. Lovestone would have somebody in mind that 
he wanted to recommend as a labor attaché or foreign service labor 
reporting officer, he would make his recommendation, then, through 
the Trade Union Advisory Committee on International Affairs and 
through one of the members of the American Federation of Labor; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Zempe.. I do not know what the internal structure of the AFL 
is in that respect. But all our recommendations we get from the AFL 
are from Mr. Delaney, who is the standing committee representative, 
or from the president of the organization. 

Mr. Bussey. Now, do you have any correspondence or contact with 
this International Confederation of Free Trade Unions or the Free 
Trade Union Committee? 

Mr. Zempe.. | have not had any with Lovestone, of the Free Trade 
Union Committee. 

Mr. Bussey. You mean there is no contact or correspondence pass- 
ing between the International Labor Affairs and those organizations? 

r. Zempev. I have had no correspondence with Lovestone. I 
cannot speak for all of the other individuals in the Department of 
Labor, of course. I have had contacts with the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions, as for example, in connection with 
matters considered by the International Labor Organization and 
Economic and Social Council. The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions has consultative status to the Economic and Social 
Council and the International Labor Organization as a nongovern- 
mental organization. 

Mr. Bussey. I appreciate that. 
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Do you know of any financial support of these two organizations 
by the United States Government? 

Mr. Zempev. I have no knowledge of financial support by the 
United States Government. They get no funds from the Department 
of Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. You have had no correspondence with Mr. Lovestone 
regarding sponsoring anyone or know of anyone that he has personally 
sponsored, do you? 

Mr. Zempe.. | have never had correspondence with Mr. Lovestone 
or telephone communications with him. 

Mr. Bussey. Mr. Budge. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Zempel, a few minutes ago you said that all of 
the reporting from the foreign offices was done via the State Depart- 
ment to the Department of Labor. Then who sends you these 
20,000 telegrams to which you referred? 

Mr. Zempnrx. That is not just telegrams; that is dispatches, written 
reports, cables, or other documents. 

Ir. Buper. Did they come to the Department of Labor directly, 
bypassing the Department of State? 

Mir. ZumpPsEL. They go through the channels of the Department of 
State since the Foreign Service is in the Department of State; that 
is the channel through which these communications come; and then 
they are distributed from the Department of State to all the other 
agencies of the Government which have an interest in them. That is 
part of the unified Foreign Service. 

Mr. BupGe. Someone, then, in the Department of State looks at 
them before they get to the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Zemprnt. They have readers who classify them from the 
standpoint of who should get them within the Department of State 
and others. We get a bundle or several bundles each day of the 
reports that are of interest to us. 

: ir. BupGe. Those would not come in the form of telegrams, would 
they? ; 

Mr. ZemPE.. Some are telegrams; some are dispatches as they are 
called. There are airgrams not sent as cables. 

Mr. Bupex. The Secretary’s report as I understoed it, when the 
chairman was reading, was that you and the Department of Labor, 
that is, your organization, received 20,000 telegrams in fiscal 1954. 

Mr. Zempe.. I do not believe that is intended to be telegrams. 
Telegrams are only part of that. 


DISSEMINATION OF REPORTS 


Mr. Bupex. When you receive these reports, do you disseminate 
them outside the Government? 

Mr. Zempen. They are distributed in the Department of Labor. 
We have a person stationed in the Department of State, like Com- 
merce and Agriculture have, also. This person gets the material from 
the Department of State and sorts it out, goes through it, sees the 
nature of the material, indicates distribution as to whom it should go 
to in the Department of Labor—there may be several—we get 
several copies frequently of dispatches and cables. 


Mr. Bungee. Is it ever disseminated outside of the Government of 
the United States after you receive it? 

Mr. Zempev. I would not want to say it is never disseminated 
because many of these are unclassified. It is unclassified material, 
some reports or documents. There are cables, dispatches; also 

ublished documents; and in our contacts with people like Mr. 
Deleaey and others in the trade-union movement, we occasionally 
have occasion to show him material of unclassified nature on II 
work—we are dealing with them on that; the same would be true of 
members from the management side on ILO matters. 


TYPE OF REPORTS REQUESTED 


Mr. Bupex. What type of reports do you request from these 
reporting officers and labor attachés? 

Mr. Zempe.. There is a set of reporting instructions I can furnish. 

Mr. Bupeer. Give me generally what type of reports you request. 

Mr. Zempe.. Reports on employment conditions, wages, trade- 
union activities, on the actions of Communists in trade-union activ- 
ities; and any other matters that affect the labor situation in those 
particular countries. 

Mr. BupGe. Would those be classified? 

Mr. ZemMpPeL. Some are classified and some are not. It depends 
on the nature of the material. Monthly reports, regular monthly 
reports frequently are not classified and Foreign Service personnel 
are instructed not to classify material that does not need to be classi- 
fied. So the report, a given report may have a classified section and 
an unclassified section. 

Mr. Bupae. Do you duplicate and disseminate any of those reports 
outside of the Government? 

Mr. Zemret. We do not duplicate for dissemination outside the 
Government. 

Mr. Bunge. Are the appointments of Foreign Service officers made 
in accordance with civil service requirements? 

Mr. Zempev. The Foreign Service have their own; they are quite 
separate from the civil service. 

Mr. Bungee. I noticed that practically all these people that you 
have are listed as new positions. What does that mean? 

Mr. Zempe.. | am not sure I know what you mean. 

Mr. Bunge. I was going over your personnel forms that you have 
made available to the committee. 

Mr. Zempet. Those are not labor attachés. Those are in the 
— of Labor itself in the Office of International Labor 

airs. 

Mr. Bupae. | still do not understand why practically all of them 
should be designated as new positions. 

Mr. Zempe-. | think what you mean in that respect is that when a 
position is first established we have to prepare a job description 
which has to have the approval of not only our personnel office but of 
the Civil Service Commission; I believe in most cases. I think it is 
in that connection that you are referrmg to new positions. 

Mr. Bupe@e. What you are doing is setting up the requirements for 
a new position to be included within civil service? 
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Mr. Dopson. That is correct insofar as the Department of Labor 
jobs are concerned. Mr. Budge, some of these positions while they 
say ‘‘new”’ here, the date will go back to 1950 or 1949 that they were 
established. 

= ZemPEL. That is done with all the jobs in the Department of 
abor. 

_ Mr. Buner. In reviewing these forms, I was particularly interested 
in the qualifications required for this type of work. They would be 
rather restricted. 


ECOSOC 


Mr. Arnow, you referred a few minutes ago by initials, I assume, to 
an organization which you pronounced as near as I could get it as 
“Ecosoc.’”’ Will you please clarify that? 

Mr. Arnow. Economic and Social Council of the United Nations. 

Mr. Bunce. That is one of the organizations with whom you meet? 

Mr. Arnow. Occasionally, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Bunce. Do you discuss tariff matters in that organization? 

Mr. Arnow. No, sir. 

Mr. Bupae. Do you discuss tariff matters in any organization of 
the United Nations? 

Mr. Arnow. No, sir, except as insofar as questions of general trade 
problems are raised, but they are usually not raised and made an 
issue there. When you get, for example, a question of other countries 
of the world raising the question of expanding world trade and steps 
that. must be taken, it becomes an agenda item and we have to discuss 
it. We try to avoid any consideration of specific tariff problems or 
even of general tariff problems but when it is on the agenda you may 
get into a discussion. 

Mr. Bunge. As to tariff policies not only of the United States but 
of other countries? 

Mr. Arnow. That is correct. 

Mr. Bunge. I noticed—— 

Mr. Arnow. This aspect of it is not a significant item of our 
participation in the Ecosoc deliberations. 

Mr. Bunce. But your tariff discussions any place might be quite 
interesting to the membership of this committee. 

Mr. Arnow. Insofar as they get discussed in the Economic and 
Social Council, there it is only a question of putting forth before the 
Economic and Social Council the basic policy on trade and tariffs in 
a general sense as the administration views it and expresses it. We 
try to confine it to a very narrow stage. 

Mr. Buper. What does the United Nations have to do with the 
tariff of the United States? 

Mr. Arnow. Nothing, sir, and I think it would be inappropriate. 

Mr. BupGe. Why would it be on the agenda? 

Mr. Arnow. Insofar as other countries bring up the question of 
expansion of the general volume of trade of the world as a means of 
improving the world situation and only insofar as the tariff policy 
would not be gone into specifically but under general discussion of 
the general world economic situation. Another country might in 
its remarks make reference to the United States tariff policy which 
would call for a response from the delegate of the United States, 
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ROUTING OF CONCLUSIONS REACHED IN INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. BupGe. When you reach your conclusions in the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Trade Agreements, do you then report direct 
to the President of the United States or do you report through your 
respective chiefs—in most cases, the secretaries? 

Mr. Arnow. The positions that we take in the committee are posi- 
tions that are cleared through the Department, either with the Assist- 
ant Secretary or on the most important matters with the Secretary. 
If the decision of the committee is a decision in which our Depart- 
ment’s view, as expressed by the Secretary, is not in accord, then we 
inform the Secretary and ask the Secretary whether he wants to dis- 
sent or present his own views separately from the rest of the com- 
mittee to the President. Then we have to be governed accordingly. 
But the recommendations of the committee go direct on the assump- 
tion that they represent the views of all the departments as depart- 
ments unless a department so indicates. 


COMMITTEE ACTION REGARDING CLASSIFICATION 
OF INFORMATION 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL 


Mr. Bunce. Why was that not done with relation to this classify- 
ing of material which we have been trying to secure from you? 
Mr. Arnow. In our case, sir, we did put the question to the Secre- 


ry. 

Mr. Bunce. You told me a minute ago that you reported your 
decisions directly to the President. 

Mr. Arnow. Why was not this question put to the President, this 
particular question? I would prefer, perhaps, if Mr. Dodson would 
deal with this general question which gets to an area that I am not 
completely informed on, on the discussions that went on and the 
question of whether I could reveal this kind of information. 

In other words, the word “discussion,”’ sir, beyond the interdepart- 
mental committee, I am not completely informed on. 

Mr. Bunce. Mr. Arnow, I tried to make this just as plain as 

ssible. You have told me that when decisions are reached in the 

nterdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements, that decision 
is then forwarded directly to the President. You have testified here 
this morning that the Interdepartmental Committee met on_ this 
question of classifying the material which this committee has been 
trying to get. Why was not that decision transmitted direct to the 
President? 

Mr. Arnow. I might say, sir, with respect to that, the Department 
consulted the other agencies, but there was no decision, formal 
decision, taken by the committee. There was a concensus of view 
but no formal decision of a nature which would go forward to the 
President in the normal course of things. I think the view of our 
Solicitor was that the Department had to make a determination, and 
I think you will see from the phrasing of the letter that after consulta- 
tion, it was the Department that reached the conclusion. 
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Mr. BupGe. What was the conclusion of the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Trade Agreements? 

Mr. Arnow. The concensus of the members was that this kind of 
information could not be furnished without authorization from the 
President. 

Mr. Buper. Then why was it not reported to the President? 

Mr. Arnow. This gets, Mr. Budge, into the nature of—from then, 
sir, it was a question of the Department of Labor’s asking the com- 
mittee for their concensus. They told us in effect that you cannot 
give it without being authorized by the President. 

Mr. Buper. Then where did you go? You went to your Solicitor. 
_ Mr. Arnow. At that point it was in the hands of the Solicitor; yes, 


sir, 
Mr. Bupver. Under what statutory authority does the Solicitor 
classify this material or say that it should be classified? 

Mr. Arnow. It says in the letter there. I am afraid, sir, I hesitate 
to answer on the basis of the legal judgment that he made and advised 
the Secretary and on the basis of which the Secretary replied. 

Mr. BupeGe. The decision apparently was made by the committee 
and then you informed the Solicitor that that was the decision of the 
committee; is that right? 

Mr. Arnow. That was in the nature of advice or concensus from 
the committee to the Department; as I understand it, from our 
Solicitor, it was the Department’s judgment. After that, the Depart- 
ment, on its own responsibility 

Mr. BupeGe. Mr. Chairman, I see the statutory authority set forth 
in the letter of the Secretary of Labor. These tariff matters are of 
extreme importance and | would request that, with the consent of the 
rest of the committee, the chairman be requested by the committee 
to communicate with the President to determine why the activities 
of this Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements and their 
actions with regard to tariff policy of the United States cannot be in 
specific instances transmitted to this committee. 

Mr. Bussey. Is there any objection to the request from the gentle- 
man from Idaho? 

Mr. Focarry. No. 

Mr. Bussey. If not, I will direct such a letter to the President. 

Let the record show that there are no objections. 

Mr. Buper. It is rather a peculiar arrangement that we have 
appointed delegates from each Department, such as Mr. Arnow here, 
who sits on this Inteedépertimiatal Committee on Trade Agreements, 
and then reports direct to the President of the United States on his 
conclusions, or the conclusions of the committee, but yet in this 
instance the decision was made within the Department of Labor as to 
classification of information regarding the committee’s proceedings. 


ANNECY NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. Arnow, I noticed in response to a question put by the chairman 
that you acted as chief negotiator in one instance. Tell us a little 
more about that. 

Mr. Arnow. During the Annecy negotiations, which were rather 
protracted, the negotiator who had been designated by the Depart- 
ment of State to handle the negotiations with Colombia had to go back 
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to another assignment overseas, and the Chairman of the Trade Agree- 
ments Committee at that time, Mr. Woodbury Willoughby, who was 
acting chief of the delegation, requested me to take on the leadership 
of the team that was handling the negotiations. A similar request 
was made, in another case, of the Treasury representative, when 
another man had to go back, to go take on the job for the Italian 
negotiations. The negotiation I was taking on was the Colombian 
negotiations. We carried them on for quite a period of time in an 
effort to reach agreement between the two countries, and it was quite 
obvious that the Colombian negotiators were not in a position to agree 
to an agreement without a considerable raise in tariffs on their part, 
to which we did not feel that we could agree. 

Mr. BupeGe. How many times have you acted as negotiator, in- 
cluding being the chief negotiator? 

Mr. Arnow. Tariff negotiator? 

Mr. Bunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Arnow. Other than sitting in on some of the team deliberations 
and observing or participating in them incidentally, that was the 
first time. 

Mr. Buper. Have you participated in others? 

Mr. Arnow. As team member on an unofficial basis to observe the 
process of negotiation with particular countries; yes, sir. For 
example, in Geneva I observed from time to time the course of the 
negotiations with Norway, and at Annecy | observed, of course, from 
time to time, negotiations with other countries. Usually that is 
part of the procedure of the Trade Agreements Committee which, 
when there is a major negotiation like this, moves over to the site of 
the negotiations and actually sits as sort of a board of directors of the 
negotiations; and various members of the committee sit from time 
to time with various of the negotiating teams so they can get firsthand 
knowledge of what the negotiating process is so they can express 
their own judgment finally in the committee as to the worthwhileness 
of the agreement that the team reports back. 

Mr. Bupee. At least in some instances you have been a negotiator 
and in one instance the chief negotiator representing the United 
States Government in tariff negotiations with foreign countries? 

Mr. Arnow. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, I have one other unanimous-consent 
request to make—that the chairman request from the proper official 
or officials the form 57 for each of the persons who is a member of 
the Interdepartmental Committee on Trade Agreements. 

Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WORK OF TARIFF COMMISSION 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Arnow, what is your understanding of the work 
of the Tariff Commission? 
Mr. Arnow. In connection with the trade negotiating process? 
Because they have a great variety of functions. 
Mr. Bunce. So far as negotiating or establishing tariffs is concerned. 
Mr. Arnow. The Tariff Commission has a number of statutory 
duties which include (a) making studies and (6) acting upon investi- 
ations that they are called upon to make under section 336 of the 
Tariff Act, which has to do with cost of production and tariff equaliza- 
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tion; and making investigations under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act; and also participating in the functions of the Trade 
Agreements Act where they have a very major role, including the 
preparation under the present statute, of so-called peril-point findings, 
actions under the heading, and recommending to the President on 
actions under the escape clause; and having one member of the Tariff 
Commission, not representing the Commission necessarily, but one 
member of the Commission participating as a member of the Inter- 
departmental Committee on Trade Agreements. 

r. Buper. Not representing the Commission on your Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Trade Agreements? 

Mr. Arnow. Not representing the Commission; that is rigbt, sir. 
The way in which the statute is drawn, the Trade Agreements Act 
stipulates that a member, that a member of the committee, a member 
of the Tariff Commission, shall be on the Interdepartmental—excuse 
me, sir; 1 may correct this. It is the Executive order, it is the Execu- 
tive order which requires that a member of the Tariff Commission be 
a member of the Interdepartmental Trade Agreements Committee, 
but it does not require and in practice he has not spoken for the 
Tariff Commission as a whole. 

Mr. Bunge. The Tariff Commission holds public hearings and also 
reports to the President its findings, does it not? 

Mr. Arnow. That is correct. 

Mr. Bunce. There is certainly great similarity between the activi- 
ties of the Tariff Commission ~ ¢ the activities of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Trade Agreements. 


PERSONNEL ABROAD PAID FROM DIRECT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Zempel, I notice that in your budget you have three people 
who are listed as being abroad, paid for by Department of va or 
funds. I am just curious as to why they are not included with the 
group that we have been discussing here this morning. 

Mr. Zempev. These are people who are working with the Foreign 
Operations Administration. 

Mr. Bunge. Why are they paid out of your funds? 

Mr. Zempe-. It is a carryover arrangement from the point 4 that 
we had with the point 4. It is still in effect. 

Mr. Bunce. Are they working for you or Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration? 

Mr. Zemre.. They are under the head of the mission, the chief 
of the foreign operations mission in the foreign country, but they 
are specialists who were recruited from the Department of Labor. 
They remain on the Department of Labor personnel sheets, and we 
secure funds from the FOA to pay for them, but they are subject to 
the direction of the mission chief in the country in which they are 
are assigned, but we have a functional relationship with them, back- 
stopping their operations in the labor field. 

Mr. BupGe. You have backstopped the operations of all of them, 
so you said. Why are these three in a different category than the rest 
of them? 

Mr. Zempev. Because these are in the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration and the others were labor attachés in the Foreign Service. 
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ASSIGNED TO INDIA 


JOB OF EMPLOYEE 


Mr. Bupege. Let us take these 3 countries to whom you have these 
3 people assigned at the present time: India, Iran, and Israel. Let us 
take the specialist that is assigned now to India, a Mr. R. Gordon 
Wagenet. What is his job? 

Mr. Zempet: Mr. Wagenet has just arrived in India. He will be 
the labor specialist on the staff of the mission of the Foreign Operations 
Administration. 

Mr. Bupce. What kind of a specialist was he in the Department of 
Labor before he was transferred to this job? 

Mr. Zempe.. He was Chief of the Unemployment Compensation 
Section in the Bureau of Employment Security. He had formerly, 
aside from his other connections in the Employment Service, he had 
private experience in the labor-management field and he had also 
served as one of the regional directors in a War Labor Board, one of 
them, I forget which one. 

Mr. Bunce. India has no unemployment compensation. 

Mr. Zempe.. He is an all around man. 

Mr. Bunce. What is his job to be there? I do not want you to 
read this letter. What does he do? 

Mr. Zempev. He will be an adviser on all labor matters to the 
head of the Foreign Operations Administration Mission. 

Mr. Bupcr. Do you not already have an adviser in the State 
Department in India? 

Mr. Zempev. There was a labor attaché there but he has returned 
to this country right now. But the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion Mission, while it is part of the overall mission of the country, 
it has its separate operations in the technical assistance field. af 
deals particularly with the Government from the standpoint of their 
requests for technical assistance under the point 4 law which the 
FOA is now operating. 

Mr. Bupee. What would be the technical assistance he would 
render with regard to labor relations in India? 

Mr. Zempe.. It is not only labor relations, it is the whole field; 
Wagenet has a broad field, he has broad experience in many fields. 

Mr. Buper. Why should that not be under the State Department 
as labor attaché? 

Mr. Zemper. Because the FOA has its own missions abroad in all 
the foreign countries. It has its own personnel in these missions and 
while they are subject to, in a general policy sense, to the Ambassador 
of the country, they are separate missions from the Foreign Service 

missions of the country. 

Mr. Buper. How many people do you have in this cate 

Mr. Zempe.. From the ce of International Labor A site aie 
are these three; there are others from other bureaus in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 
ABROAD 
Mr. Bunce. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that we 
have submitted, for the record, a list of people in FOA, similar to 
the one we have for labor attachés and labor-reporting officers. 
Mr. Bussey. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
(The information is as ielloae :) 
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Employees on Department of Labor payroll assigned abroad under programs of the 
Foreign Operations Administration as of March 1954 


OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR AFFAIRS 


Country | Name | Title Basic salary ! 


R. Gordon Wagenet____. ----| Industrial relations $11, 850 
Harold L. Chief labor officer... 10, 030 
Margaret Labor economist. 10, 330 


BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP 


| E. Willis ...-| Industrial training specialist 8, 763 
Kent Industrial training specialist-master 6,113 
mechanic (textile). 
chanic. 
Do... Harold C. Dreyer_..........| Induatrial training specialist-plumber- 6,113 
Do_. .| Irving Helander... ..| Industrial training specialist-master 7, 263 
| mechanic (industrial). 
Do__. ....| Edwin W. Mackey. . Chief industrial training specialist ___- 8, 463 
Aubrey Thurston. _....| Industrial training specialist-moulder- 6, 313 
| foundryman. 


BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 


Productivity specialist 8,7 
France..............| William L. Copeland. Business economist. 7,040 
Wendell D. Macdonald_____| Labor economist 3 
Jerome A, Mathematical statistician. 5, 940 
David Schenker___. ..| Business 8, 560 
Pauline B. Labor statistician. 8, 463 


BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS 


Morris B. Industrial safety specialist. 

El Irving Labor standards 8, 
Latin America_____. William Pope _...do 


BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


---.--.--} Burnie 


Employment services specialist __ 


! Where appropriate, supplemented by prevailing percentage differential. 
? Assigned intermittently as projects require. 


Mr. Zempe-. I can readily give you that. I want to say that this 
number, the anticipated number for the fiscal year 1954, was on that 
tabulation that we handed in earlier at the last session of the commit- 
tee and one that Mr. Busbey asked questions about in the earlier part 
of this meeting. 

Mr. Bunge. This is a relatively new arrangement, is it not? 

Mr. Zemprex. It was made with the point 4 administration when 
they first started, when the point 4 was still back in the State Depart- 
ment. The point 4 has been taken over by FOA under the reorgani- 
zation. 

Mr. Buper. You did not have people from the Department of 
Labor sent over to advise the point 4 missions, did you? 

Mr. Zemre.. Some of these people are carried over from the time 
that the point 4 was operating. 

Mr. BupeGe. Carried on your payroll? 
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Mr. Zempev. Carried on our personnel sheets and we pay them, 
but the funds are transferred to us from the point 4 administration 
out of the FOA. Generally, they are experts that have come from the 
Department of Labor originally and they could, of course, have been 
hired directly by the Foreign Operations Administration; but it was 
felt at the time, however, when this arrangement was made, not only 
with the Department of Labor but also other departments of the 
Government, that it would be more useful, more desirable, to have 
them remain on the personnel sheets of the departments from which 
they came rather than transfer them. 

1 might say it is really an administrative arrangement between 
point 4, and now the FOA, and the Department of Labor. 

Mr. BupcGe. You can see it makes it very difficult for the appro- 
priations committee to analyze these budgets when part of the people 
are carried on one department’s payroll and some on other depart- 
ments’ payrolls, as in this instance. 

Mr. Foacarty. Mr. Wilkins, how long have you been the Assistant 
Secretary of Labor for International Affairs? Is that your title? 

Mr. Wivkrns. Yes. 

Mr. Focarty. How long have you been on the job? 

Mr. Wiikins. This is my third day. 

Mr. Foaarry. This is your third day? 

Mr. Wiukins. Yes. 

Mr. Focarry. I was impressed with your background this morning, 
and I think you are going to do a good job. 

Did you have any opinions about the work of this office before you 
took the job, or did you know anything about its workings? 

Mr. Witxins. I can’t say that I did. 

Mr. Focartry. You didn’t know much about it? 
Mr. Wiixins. That’s right. 

Mr. Fogarty. You are starting off fresh? 

Mr. Wixkins. That’s right. 


PREVIOUS GOVERNMENT EXPERIENCE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. Focartry. What was vour job with the Government? 
Mr. Wriixrns. I was Vice Chairman of the President’s Committee 
on Government Contracts. 

Mr. Focarty. Who was Chairman of that Committee? 

Mr. Wirxins. The Vice President. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Nixon? 

Mr. Yes. 

Mr. Fogarty. What was that Committee set up for? 

Mr. Wixikins. The Committee was set up to prevent violations of 
the nondiscriminatory clauses put in Federal contracts. 

Mr. Fogarty. It didn’t have anything to do with the awarding of 
contracts or anything like that? 

Mr. No. 

Mr. Focarry. Now, Mr. Arnow, what is your job? 

Mr. Arnow. Associate Director of the Office of International 
Labor Affairs. 

Mr. Focarty. How much time do you spend on this Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Trade Agreements? 

Mr. Arnow. I would say during this current fiscal year, probably 
substantially less than half time. 
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REPRESENTATION ON INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Fogarty. How many other departments of Government are 
represented on this Committee on Trade Agreements? 

Mr. Arnow. I can give you the names of the departments. There 
are nine agencies and departments in all: The Departments of State, 
Treasury, Commerce, Defense, Agriculture, Interior, Labor, the 
FOA, and a member of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Fogarry. You are the representative of the Department of 
Labor on this Committee? 

Mr. Arnow. That’s right, sir. 

Mr. Fogarty. Which has to do with the problems arising over 
tariffs? 

Mr. Arnow. Yes. 

— Fooaarr. Does this Committee report direct to the White 
ouse? 

Mr. Arnow. Well, the conclusions of the Committee go direct to 
the President, that’s right, sir, as an interagency consensus, with any 
deviations indicated. 

Mr. Focarry. In other words, this interdepartmental committee 
doesn’t have any final authority? 

Mr. Arnow. No, sir; no, sir; in no respect. 


TARIFF POLICY 


Mr. Focarry. What about the policy of the administration, does 
that have anything to do with your deliberations? I am talking 
about the overall tariff policy. 

Mr. Arnow. Do you mean do we consider the tariff policy with the 
committee? 

Mr. Focarry. No, what consideration is given the policy of the 
present administration. 

Mr. Arnow. Well, the Committee operates always within the policy 
of the administration. For example, when particular issues come up, 
each member of the Committee normally checks with the policy- 
guidance positions within the Department to be sure that the positions 
they work for in the Committee represent the position of their Depart- 
ment and thereby the position of the administration. Then, when a 
particular question comes up, each Department member would norm- 
with the Secretary of his or with the policy 
officials. 

Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield, there? Do you mean you 
work within the policy of the administration, or according to the 
Br iy trade agreements and the tariff laws? 

r. ArNow. Yes, it is under the law, that’s correct, sir. It is 
under the law. 

Mr. Bussey. How could the administration have a policy other 
than the law passed by Congress? 

Mr. Fogarty. That is true. 


EXTENSION OF RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT 


Did we extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act last year? 
Mr. Arnow. Yes. 
Mr. Bussey. For 1 year? 
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Mr. Arnow. To June 12; yes, sir. 
Mr. Foaarry. So, the extension of the reciprocal trade agreements 
for 1 year would be spelling out the policy of the present administra- 
tion, is that right? 

Mr. Arnow. That’s correct, sir. Of course, there are detailed 
policies within the act that govern the operations of the committee. 


TRADE, NOT AID 


Mr. Fogarty. Well, I am not any expert on foreign affairs, or 
foreign aid, but I am trying to resolve a question in my own mind, 
now. Under the old administration, prior to January 1953, that 
administration believed in large appropriations for foreign aid, appar- 
ently. It seems to me I remember a slogan developed by this new 
administration of “Trade, Not Aid.”’ 

There is quite a difference, isn’t there? ‘Trade, not aid’’ compared 
with the pulley of the previous administration. 

Mr. Arnow. You are correct as to the slogan, sir, but the words, or 
the slogan, or what is denoted by the slogan, has never, so far as I know, 
been accepted as an official viewpoint of the administration. 

Mr. Fogarty. Where did this ‘Trade, not Aid” slogan originate? 

Mr. Arnow. To my understanding it is British in origin, or it is 
European in origin. 

Mr. Fogarty. Didn’t the Secretary of State go along with that 
slogan in the last year or so? Didn’t he come out in public speeches 
saying that he went along with a “Trade, not Aid”’ program? 

Mr. Arnow. I can’t say as to that, sir. I know there have been 
statements from administration spokesmen talking of the importance 
of maintaining a high level of foreign trade, but on the specific slogan 
or the connotations of that slogan, it is my understanding that the 
statements of the administration have been fairly well guarded in 
terms of not going overboard on any portion of it. 

Mr. Fogarty. On page 9 of your justification, you say that the— 
Whole question of the future of United States tariff and trade policy is now in 
scrutiny and will increasingly be so during the next few years, especially as foreign 
aid programs diminish and the demand for “‘Trade, not Aid’’ mounts. 

Where does that demand for trade, not aid, come from? 

Mr. Arnow. It is largely a demand from the foreign nations and 
also from those segments of the United States industry that are 
concerned with both imports and with the exports of their goods. 

Mr. Focartry. What is the policy of the present administration 
with regard to trade, not aid, do you know? 

Mr. Arnow. You are asking me, sir, to state something that, as I 
understand it—and I am not informed on the details—will be in a 
message that the President is supposed to be in the process of pre- 
poring to send up on the implications of the Randall Commission 

eport, and stating the extent to which he would or would not g° 
along with them. I think, if I am not mistaken, that that will be 
one of the first major detailed statements of the administration’s 
view point on foreign economic and trade policy matters that has 
been made. 

Mr. Fogarty. The extention of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
last year for 1 year is the only policy that you know of? 

Mr. Arnow. That’s correct. 
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PRESIDENT’S ACTION ON RECOMMENDATION FOR HIGHER TARIFF 


Mr. Focarry. It has been brought to my attention that the Tariff 
Commission has made 4 or 5 findings or have presented to the White 
House 4 or 5 findings, for higher tariffs and the White House, appar- 
ently, hasn’t paid any attention to the Tariff Commission. Do you 
know anything about any of those recommendations that have been 
made recently by the present Tariff Commission? 

Mr. Arnow. Yes, sir; we know about 2 of them that have been 
sent, 1 on briar pipes and 1 on silk scarves. In both cases I believe 
the Tariff Commission recommended the duties go up because they 
found injury. In both cases they were sent back by the President 
to the Tariff Commission for additional information. The additional 
information came back on the briar pipe case and the President there- 
after reported to the Senate Finance Committee and the House Ways 
and Means Committee that he was not going to take the action 
recommended by the Tariff Commission. I believe the silk scarves 
case has not had the supplementary information submitted back yet. 

Mr. Fogarry. I was recently told that by a member of the Com- 
mission, so | thought it must have been fairly accurate. We in New 
England and I think in many sections of the country are getting 
concerned about this Trade, Not Aid slogan. With such unemploy- 
ment as we have now in this country, I would think that the admin- 
istration would take some stand on these tariffs. 

I am thinking about the silk industry, for one. I think the people 
in New England have a legitimate claim for higher tariffs than some 
of these industries because over the past years we have driven out the 


sweatshops in the jewelry industry and in textiles and given women 
the right to work and get equal pay. We have made all these ad- 
vances for the people, here, and then we find that we are competing 
with those industries in foreign countries where a very much lower 
standard is maintained for labor. I can’t tell you what to do, but 
Mr. Arnow, you represent the Department of Labor, and it seems to 
me Si have to take into consideration how many people are out of 


work in these industries when these agreements are suggested. 

Mr. Arnow. This is exactly what we are trying to do, and one of 
the things that we are concerned about is the sort of thing that was 
revealed in this silk screen scarves case that is still pending, where you 
have as one of the chief competitive factors, competition from Japan 
on the basis of 2% cents an hour homework wages, competing with 
situations in our country in which you have machine labor being paid 
over a dollar an hour in New York and homework labor being paid— 
or hand labor, both factory and at home, being paid minimum wages 
of 17 cents and 28 cents an hour in Puerto Rico under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This is typical of the kind of situation you get into 
in these embroidery industries. 

Mr. Focartry. The same thing could be said about the jewelry 
industry in this country and Japan, couldn’t it? 

Mr. Arnow. I think so, but there is one notable exception, the 
amount of the competition has not been as extensive as that in 
embroideries. 

Mr. Focarry. It is on the way up. 

Mr. Arnow. In some instances, yes. 
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We will negotiate with Japan on a number of these. We have 
never negotiated with Japan, before. Embroideries and jewelry may 
be negotiated. Things that have never been reduced in the history 
of the trade-agreements program, will be up for negotiation and we 
want to be sure there will be an adequate evaluation of the effect on 
the employment situation and the wage problem. 


EFFECT OF DISCONTINUING INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 


Mr. Fogarty. I don’t know whether you can answer this question 
or not, but what would happen if this Inter-Departmental Committee 
on Trade Agreements was wiped out? 

Mr. Arnow. Assuming that the act remains as it is now and the 
President had the authority to reduce rates pursuant to reciprocal 
negotiations with other countries—— 

Mr. Focarty. He has that now under the escape clause, doesn’t 
he? What is the escape clause, something about 5 percent? 

Mr. Arnow. The 5 percent refers to the wool textiles, but the basic 
authority that the President has under the Trade Agreements Act is 
to move duties 50 percent down or 50 percent up, and in moving it 
50 percent down, he has to do it pursuant to reciprocal concessions 

iven by other countries, which envisages the negotiating process. 

he escape clause comes in at the reverse end. After concessions 
have been made and agreement entered into, if it is the judgment of 
the negotiators that there would be no injury, if that proves to be 
wrong, then there is the mechanism for escaping and reraising the 
duty that has originally agreed to be lowered. But, the basic author- 
ity in the act is the authority to negotiate for the reduction of duties. 

ow, somebody has to carry on the negotiating process. The 
authority is vested in the President. Obviously he has to have staff 
help to do it and somebody to advise him on all the implications that 
go on in the process so if you abolish the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Trade Agreements, something else would have to be sub- 
stituted in its place 

Mr. Fogarty. Under the act as constituted now, if he abolished 
this committee he would have to get some other group to advise him. 

Mr. Arnow. I’m not completely sure you could abolish it under 
the act, because the act specifically say 

Mr. Fogarty. We couldn’t abolish it, but we could refuse to appro- 

riate funds to pay anybody and that would be the same as abolishing 
it, wouldn’t it? They wouldn’t work without pay. 

Mr. Arnow. The basis for the committee is within the act. The 
act says that before entering or concluding any of these reciprocal 
negotiations, the President shall seek the advice of certain named 
departments, and such other departments as he may designate, and 
it is pursuant to that provision, to seek the advice of the agencies 
of the Government, that the President by Executive order has set 
up the Interdepartmental Committee as a means of getting his advice, 
and that committee actually carries out much of the negotiating 
process. 


FOREIGN WAGES 


Mr. Fogarty. What have you accomplished as far as raising the 
wages of foreign workers is concerned? What has been accomplished 
in the past 4 or 5 years, anything? 
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Mr. Arnow. ae the trade agreement process? 

Mr. Foearry. Or through Mr. Zempel’s office—do you have any- 
thing to do with that, Mr. Zempel? 

Mr. Zemprt. The impact directly on wages in foreign areas is 
through the general raising of labor standards, and the International 
Labor Organization has as its aim the raising of living standards all 
over the world. 

Mr. Focarty. Wouldn’t that include raising wages, too? 

Mr. ZempeEt. It would have impact on wages and other conditions. 

Mr. Fogarty. Has anything been accomplished in the last 7 or § 
years? Are the wages being increased? Are they remaining static 
or what is happening? 

Mr. Zempxx. There is, of course, a gradual improvement in the 
situation in various countries. It goes to varying degrees. 

Mr. Fogarry. Will you supply for the record the figures on England, 
France, Italy, Japan, and perhaps 3 or 4 other countries, stating what 
has happened since 1945 or 1946 insofar as living standards and con- 
ditions and wages are concerned? 

(The information requested follows :) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Notwithstanding periodic balance of payments crises, heavy expenditure to 
repair war damage, and the renewal of large defense commitments, Britain has 
made progress since the end of the war in raising its general standard of living 
and particularly of those in the lower-income brackets. Since 1946, Britain’s 
industrial production has risen about one-third. Her productivity per head has 
increased more than 2() percent, and her real per capita income about 12 percent. 
Wage rates have generally kept in step with rises in the cost of living which since 
1947 has totaled 40 percent. However, workers have derived increases in direct 
real income of about 8 percent from higher weekly earnings (which increased 52 
percent). As a result of overtime work and declining unemployment and under- 
employment, the unemployment rate’ is now 1.6 reent compared with 2% 
percent that was usual for 5 years after the war. orkers have benefited from 
an estimated 10-percent increase in their indirect income resulting from the intro- 
duction of a wide range of social services and the continuance of food subsidies. 

The British have built or converted almost 2 million housing units since the 
end of the war. With the abolition of rationing of meats and fats in July 1954, 
the full restoration of the food trades to private hands will be brought about 
after 14 years of control. 

Average food consumption has been on a high level throughout the postwar 
years. With an intake of 3,000 calories per day, the estimated daily requirements 
of 2,650 have been exceeded. 

FRANCE 


France has maintained a relatively high level of employment since the end of 
the war, but at the same time undergone a succession of political, economic, and 
social crises. Wages, which were freed of Government controls only in 1950, are 
admittedly low and it is a part of the present Government’s economic program to 
effect an improvement in levels of living, raising the buying power of wages. 

Between January 1946 and October 1953, the average hourly wages paid 
industrial and commercial workers increased 393 percent while prices, according 
to a calculation of the Ministry of Labor, increased 425 percent. The resulting 
decline in real wages amounted to 6 percent. Offsetting it to some extent was a 
very substantial rise in the allowances payable to workers with family depend- 
ents—a rise which entailed a 33 percent increase between.1946 and 1952 in the 
wage tax financing this program. Other social programs have expanded also 
since the end of the war, although less markedly. Housing, which continues 
critical, is being pushed by the present Government. 

According to data reported by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, food consumption in France, in terms of calories available per 
person per day, increased from 2,526 in 1946-47 to 2,777 in 1953. The latter 
figure exceeds the estimated daily reauirement of 2,550 calories. 
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ITALY 


Between 1947 and October 1953, the cost of living in Italy rose by 24 percent 
and the wage rates of industrial production workers as fixed by collective agree- 
ments, averaged 678.15 lire (about $1.02) per 8-hour day in 1947 and 1,086.68 tire 
(about $1.74) in October 1953—an increase of 60 percent. The resulting real 
wage gain averaged 29 percent, with unskilled workers receiving the greatest share. 

Substantial improvement alsa was registered in low-cost housing, social securitv 
and family allowance programs—all largely supported by employer assessments. 
In the industrial sector, such assessments rose between 1948 and October 1953 by 
78 percent. On the latter date they comprised 30 percent of the total wage bill, 
as compared with 23 percent in 1948. 

In a country where unemployment is persistently grave and where average 
per capita income—214,000 lire (about $342) in 1952—is lower than anywhere 
else in Western Europe, with the possible exception of the Iberian peninsula, all 
these improvements are only relative. In the field of housing, over 750,000 rooms 
were completed in 1952, some of them at least for low-income families. In 1953, 
home construction was at record levels, but 11 percent of the population was still 
housed with more than 3 persons per room or in caves, shanties, cellars, garrets, 
and warehouses. 

Nutrition in Italy seems to have definitely improved in postwar years. Intake 
of calories per person per day has grown from 2,123 in 1946—47 to 2,480 in 1952-53 
and now exceeds the daily requirement as estimated by the United Nations. 


West GERMANY 


Data on levels of living in Western Germany are not available for the years 
immediately following World War II, inasmuch as the West German economy 
and statistics were in a chotic condition between 1945 and late 1947. 

Beginning in 1948, the improvement of the West German living levels is shown 
by the index of real per capita income which had increased in 1952 by 30 percent. 
Real earnings of industrial workers support this contention. Taking 1938 as 100, 
the index stood at 64 in June of 1948 and increased to 119 by May 1953, higher by 
86 percent than 1948. 

Both the rise in real per capita income and real weekly earnings are reflected in 
the index of food intake measured by calories consumed per capita, which rose 26 
percent between 1947-48 and 1952-53. Similarly, and index of personal expendi- 
tures on goods and services rose steadily between 1948 and 1953. In terms of 1936 
prices, using 1936= 100, the index for 1948-49 was 74.1. In 1952-58, it was 103.3. 

Housing in West Germany suffered gravely as a result of the war. In addition 
to the destruction of houses in the war period, West Germany has been faced with 
the problem of housing millions of expellees and refugees. In 1949, 215,000 
dwellings were completed. In 1952 this figure had jumped to 440,000. West 
Germany must still go a long way before it reaches a level of adequate housing. 

Unemployment in West Germany has been a serious problem since the end of 
the war. In 1949, there were 1,229,700, or 8.3 percent, of the labor force unem- 
ployed. In September 1953, with a labor force of 23,273,000 there were 941,000 
(or 4 percent) unemployed. Thus, unemployment was reduced between both 
periods by a little more than 50 percent. 


JAPAN 


On the basis of available information, living levels of Japanese workers seem 
to have improved considerably since the end of the war. After the war, Japanese 
labor legislation was rewritten to the point where, in general, it meets ILO stand- 
ards. Japan has also pledged that it will continue to adhere to international 
standards. Unemployment in Japan dropped from 1947 to 1953 by about 30 
percent, to a level of 450,000 in 1953. 

From 1948 to 1952 the average monthly cash income of Japanese workers in all 
pursuits rose from 4,770 (about $13) to 14,434 yen (about $40), a nominal increase 
of over 200 percent. During this same period the Japanese consumer price index 
rose about 50 percent so that the real income of Japanese workers practically 
doubled during this period. This compares with an increase of real per capita 
income of all Japanese people by 73 percent from 1946 to 1952, as measured by the 
United Nations. 

According to Japanese official sources, residential construction starts were in 
the neighborhood of 400,000 each year since 1946. The figure for 1953 was 430,000 
starts. United Nations figures for Japan are somewhat lower. 
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According to data reported by the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations, food consumption in Japan has increased from 2,050 calories per 
person per day in 1948-49 (the earliest postwar figure available) to 2,142 in 1952—53 
without, however, reaching the estimated daily requirement of 2,330. 


AUSTRALIA 


Since the end of the war, Australia has continued its impressive economic 
reorganization and expansion. This has reflected itself in a general increase in 
the standard of living although the Australian population, mainly as a result of 
the immigration program, has increased by 17 percent since 1946. Wage rates 
have more than doubled between 1946 and 1953, and although they have been 
largely offset by inflation, a real wage-rate index computed by the Commonwealth 
statistician reveals an increase of 12 percent. Though prices have doubled, aver- 
age weekly earnings which account for overtime and steady work, have increased 
in the same period more than 135 percent. 

Unemployment and underemployment, except for the brief recession of 1951-52, 
have been negligible since the end of the war. The Australian wage earner has 
also won considerable fringe benefits such as the 40-hour week (in 1948), increased 
paid vacations (generally 2 to 3 weeks), one of the highest numbers of paid holi- 
days in the world (8 to 10 a year) and long-service leave (usually 2 months after 
20 years’ service). To this has been added indirect income derived from the 
expansion of social services now carried on under the auspices of the National 
Welfare Fund, supported by general taxation and some personal contributions. 
Housing has generally kept pace with the rapid increase in population. Ration- 
ing of the war and early postwar period has disappeared and subsidies that remain 
on some foods are diminishing, although food prices have increased considerably. 
Australia, in terms of the income of the average wage earner, still has the highest 
food purchasing power in the world. Since 1948-49, with an average consump- 
tion of more than 3,000 calories per person per day, Australia has exceeded the 
estimated daily requirement of 2,620 calories. 


LABOR ATTACHES CONTRIBUTION IN ANTI-COMMUNIST MOVEMENT IN 
FRANCE 


Mr. Focarry. We were told a few years ago, in connection with 
this overall fight against communism, that some of our labor attachés 
and some of our people working in the International Labor Office of 
the Department of Labor accomplished some pretty good results in 
countries like France and Italy, through their contacts with the labor 
movement in France and Italy. 

f remember in 1947 and 1948, someone in your Department told 
us about the labor movement in France, at that time. Credit was 

iven to this Department for engineering or helping to engineer the 
reak in this big labor movement in France. I don’t remember the 
name or the names of these movements, now, but we were told at that 
time about one or the leaders, a Jacques—and I forget his last name. 

Mr. Zempev. Jouhaux is the fellow. 

Mr. Foaasrry. He is the fellow who broke away? 

Mr. Yes. 

The labor attachés and others abroad attempt to aid in every legiti- 
mate way, the anti-Communist movements in the labor field, and to 
thwart the Communist movements. The labor attachés in several of 
these countries like Italy and France, as well as others, have made 
their contribution in that respect. ] 

It is always difficult in a case like that to say just specifically, of 
course, that they were absolutely responsible for it because after all 
the native leaders are the ones who finally made the decisions that 
they would break away. But, that decision has been made both in 
France and in Italy where the non-Communist groups broke away 
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from the Communist-dominated majority of the labor organization. 
So, you have both in France and Italy these non-Communist groups 
separate from the Communist group and they are making every 
effort, of course, to increase their strength. 

I might say that in France, in addition to this breaking away, you 
have a considerable Christian Labor Movement which has been 
separate for a long time, and it is also a non-Communist group, so 

ou have those two non-Communist labor organizations now in 
rance. 

Mr. Fogarty. How about in Italy? 

Mr. Zempe-. In Italy, Pastore is the one who broke away from 
the Communist-dominated CGIL, and there is also another group 
somewhat smaller which also broke away from the CGIL, but 
Pastore’s is the largest group. 

Mr. Fogarty. I don’t know what some of the other people are 
doing, but I know the AFL and the CIO have encouraged these 
leaders over there and they have helped them out tremendously. 

Mr. Zemprev. The trade-union movement directly in its operations 
and the labor attachés, insofar as it is possible for them to give assis- 
tance and encouragement, they have worked in that direction. 
Mr. Bussey. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. Fogarty. Yes. 


STRENGTH OF COMMUNIST PARTY IN FRANCE AND ITALY 


Mr. Bussey. What effect does that have on the membership of 
the Communist unions in France and Italy? 

Mr. Zempev. Well, the Communist movements are still the largest. 
They give out membership figures, but they probably are consider- 
ably inflated, so it is hard to tell exactly what their membership is. 
But they have lost membership. In France, particularly, that is 
very clear. The Communist-dominated organizations have lost 
members. They have simply dropped out. 

Mr. Bussey. Do you have any estimates on what the Communist 
labor membership is in these two countries over a period of years? 
You must have something on that. 

Mr. Zempe.. | think we could get some estimates for the record, 
if you would like to have them. 

Mr. Bussey. I think it would be interesting, Mr. Fogarty, to have 
those in the record, say, for the past 10 years. Of course, you can’t 
say, “Here is the tabulation”; you can’t be that accurate; but cer- 
tainly you have to have some kind of estimates in order to formulate 
your programs. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ComMuUuNIst TRADE UNIONS IN FRANCE AND ITALY 


TREND OF STRENGTH IN 


Membership figures in France and Italy reflect the year-end total of annual 
membership cards sold rather than the day-by-day fluctuations based on admis- 
sions and resignations. Frequently such membership cards are deliberately 
bought up in bulk by the Communists. The figures, therefore, tend to be inflated 
and misleading. 


France 

After the liberation of France in 1945 the General Confederation of Labor 
(CGT) was revived. It soon came under Communist domination and reached 
its membership peak of 5,600,000 in 1946. In December 1947 Jouhaux and his 
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followers withdrew from the CGT and formed a non-Communist federation, 
CGT-Force Ouvriere. As a result, the membership of the CGT is estimated to 
have dropped by about 1 million to a total of an estimated 5% million. In 
addition, a considerable number of CGT members left the Communist confedera- 
tion without joining any other federation. By 1949 the Communist CGT claimed 
only 2}4 million members. At present, estimates of membership vary between 
1 million and 1,500,000. 

Italy 


After liberation in 1944 all labor elements formed the Italian General Confed- 
eration of Labor (CGIL) which constituted at that time the sole nationwide 
trade-union organization in Italy. At the first national congress of the CGIL in 
1947, the Communists took over the control of the confederation. At that 
time a membership of 6% million was claimed. The Communist control of the 
confederation led to frictions with the non-Communist minority, particularly 
with respect to its policy on Marshall plan cooperation, Finally in December 
1948 one appreciably sized group of anti-Communists withdrew after the Com- 
munist leadership had proclaimed a general strike as protest against the attempted 
assassination of the Communist party leader Togliatti. This was followed in 
1949 by the withdrawal of the other outspoken anti-Communist group. As a 
result of these withdrawals, the membership declined to about 5 million at the 
end of 1949. 

In the following years membership of 5 million was continually claimed. 
Present estimates, however, give CGIL an actual membership of not more than 
3 million. About one-fourth of the membership seems to belong to the fellow- 
traveling left Socialist wing represented in Italy’s political life by the so-called 
Nenni Socialists. Of the other three-fourths of CGIL, a considerable number 
may remain members of the confederation only because of its strength in the 
industrial life of northern Italy, without being Communists. 


Mr. Fogarty. Now, there was one statement that the chairman 
of the committee made in his analysis of the formation of the CIO, 
in 1936 or 1937, whenever it was formed, that I don’t think I can agree 
with, and that was that John Lewis, president of the United Mine 
Workers, when he seceded from the American Federation of Labor 
and took with him some unions and formed the CIO, that the only 

lace he could go for organizers was the American Federation of 
bor itself, 8 the other source would be the Communist Party in 
this country. 

Now, I don’t know John Lewis. I have never met the man, and 
he has done many things that I wouldn’t agree with, but it is incon- 
ceivable to me that John Lewis would go to the Communist Party 
for help in any cause. 

Mr. Bussey. I didn’t intend to convey the idea that he went to 
the Communist Party, but many of these were Communists that he 
hired as organizers. They were members of the Communist Party. 
He didn’t go to the Communist Party. He didn’t have to recruit 
these men; they were applying for jobs as organizers. For the sake 
of brevity, I didn’t finish the analysis as I should have, and that is 
to the effect that in my opinion John L. Lewis was going to use these 
Communists as labor organizers until he could train additional 
organizers to take their place, and little by little he would let these 
Communists out and replace them with his own trade organizers, 
but he never got to that point because the Communists were too 
strong and they were too vengeful for what he had done to the 
Communists in the United Mine Workers union just a short time 
prior to that. 

Mr. Focarry. The inference I did get was that he had 2 sources, 
1 was the AFL and he couldn’t get them there and the other was the 
Communist Party. I didn’t want to let that go unchallenged. 
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Mr. Bussey. I agree with the gentleman. He didn’t go to the 
Communist Party, but he did take in these labor organizers who were 
very well qualified as labor organizers, and were members of the 
Communist Party. 

If the record shows that I said he went to the party as such, I stand 
to correct it and stand on this latter statement. 

Mr. Foearry. I still don’t believe that he would knowingly hire 
labor organizers that he knew were active, leading Communists. 

Mr. Bussey. When these men applied for jobs as organizers, they 
wouldn’t go to him and say, “Mr. Lewis, I’m a member of the 
Communist Party, here’s my card.”” They concealed it just the same 
as they conceal it in getting in the Government agencies. 

Mr. Focarry. I think that point should be made clear. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I’m glad to make it. I appreciate your bring- 
ing it up so we can clarify it and there will be no misunderstanding on 
the record. 

Mr. Focarry. I do know the former treasurer and vice president 
of the United Mine Workers, Tom Kennedy, and | know as a Catholic 
layman in this country, I don’t think there is anyone more opposed to 
Communists and communism than Tom Kennedy. 

Mr. Bussey. I will go further than that. I don’t know anybody 
in the labor movement who is more opposed to Communists and 
communism than John L. Lewis. 

Mr. Focarty. I can see where a lot of Communists would get into 
a new labor movement where they had been denied the rights in these 
industries to organize and to get organized, through the Wagner Act, 
and they had some protection and the right to bargain, that such 
undesirables did get into the CIO at the beginning, but when they had 
mea like Phil Murray, who was another Catholic layman and one of 
the most anti-Communist people I ever met in this country, I think 
he confirmed some of our views in the middle forties when we said 
that the labor groups themselves were better able to clean house than 
the United States Congress. 

I think he and Mr. Reuther have done a pretty good job in cleaning 
out the Communists in the CIO. I know it took some time, but as of 
now, I think they are in pretty fair shape, with the exception of some 
of these unions that have left the CIO and still have as their heads 
individuals, who, I believe, believe in the Communist doctrine. 

Now, who is this Mr. Lovestone? 

Mr. Zempet. He is the secretary of the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Fogarty. Secretary of the Free Trade Union Committee. 
Where is he from? 

Mr. Zempet. He is in New York. 

Mr. Fogarty. Is he a native of this country? 

M. ZempeE-. I don’t know whether he was born here, or not. 

Mr. Fogarty. Does he come from this country? 

Mr. Bussey. He is a citizen who has been in the Communist move- 
ment since even before 1919. 

Mr. Foaarry. Is he in the American Federation of Labor? 

Mr. ZemPe.. He is the secretary of the Free Trade Union Com- 
mittee which is related to the American Federation of Labor. 

Mr. Focarty. Does he hold membership in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in this country? 
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Mr. Zempev. I don’t know whether he actually holds a mem- 
bership card. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you know, Mr. Busbey? 

Mr. Bussey. I don’t know definitely, because I haven’t seen J. 
Lovestone, since 1922. 

I have never heard of him as a union member. He has been very 
active in the trade-union work of different kinds for many years. 

Mr. Fogarty. What happened to Mr. Morse? 

Mr. Zempe.. He is the Director General of the International Labor 
Organization. 

Mr. Focarry. He is the head of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, with offices in Geneva? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that David Morse? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. He was formerly Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Zempret. He was former Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
International Affairs, and the Under Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. That isn’t the man who put the O. K., on John Shaw 
Wheeler? Is he the fellow who fronted for John Shaw Wheeler when 
his loyalty was being questioned? 

Mr. Zempe.. I don’t know the facts of that case. 

Mr. Bussey. As I recall it, there was a David Morse who had 
quite a part to play in getting John Shaw Wheeler cleared. I will 
check to be sure that it is the right one. 

Mr. Zempext. Mr. Wheeler was in the same organization in the 
military government. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t think I have any more questions. Do you 
have anything you want to add? 

Mr. No; I believe not. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you, Mr. Arnow? 

Mr. Arnow. No. 

Mr. Focarry. Mr. Dodson, what do you think about this? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, 1 made my statement at the earlier hearings, 
that I thought the Department of Labor certainly had a place and a 
stake in the review of trade agreements, the raising and lowering of 
tariffs, insofar as they may have an effect on the employment situation 
of this country. 

Mr. Fogarty. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Dopson. That is our main reason for being in the trade 
agreements’ program, and I think we should continue to be in it. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean? 

Mr. Dopson. I mean in the tariffs. 

Mr. Focarry. You are not very much in it, at the time. 

Mr. Dopson. We are 1 of the 9 Government agencies participating 
in this interdepartmental conference. 

Mr. Arnow. The reason we requested increases is that when you 
get into a period of negotiations, the work is quite intense. en 
there is no negotiations, we can get along with far less. When you 
are in negotiations, particularly with a country like Japan, it is 
another story. 

Mr. Focarry. Well, I think you can understand my position and 
the position of Mr. Budge, Mr. Busbey and any other Member of 
Congress who comes from a district where unemployment is on the 
increase. It is very difficult for me or any other Member of Congress 
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to justify a decrease in tariff rates. Again, lam not any expert on this 
tariff question, but I did vote against the extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreements back in 1945 and I spoke against it, at that time, on 
the floor. 1 think that same speech could be used, today, in my 
opposition to the findings of the Randall Commission, mainly because 
of the high unemployment that we have in Rhode Island. Many 

eople don’t like to talk about it, but it is more than a recession in 
Rhode Island. Perhaps it isn’t a depression, but it is more than a 
recession. 

Mr. Bussey. I take it the gentleman from Rhode Island is not in 
agreement with the findings of the Randall Commission? 

Mr. Focarry. 1 made a pretty good speech about it, 1 thought, 
about 7 or 8 weeks ago. It is in the Record. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to inform the gentleman that I will agree 
with him. Iam very unhappy with the Randall Commission findings, 
and do not agree in any way, shape or form. 

Mr. Fogarty. I made practically the same speech in May, I think 
it was, of 1945, that I made here a couple of months ago. It isn’t 
that I changed overnight. I have felt that way for the past 8 or 9 

ears. 
Mr. Bussey. As a matter of fact, I subscribed to the minority 
views that were printed. 

Mr. Fogarty. I believe it was the extension of the reciprocal trade 
= prior to 1945 that reduced the tariffs by 50 percent, 
was it 

Mr. Arnow. That’s right. 

Mr. Focarry. And then the extension in 1945 allowed the President 
to reduce that another 50 percent? 

Mr. Arnow. 50 percent of the rates in January 1945, and to the 
extent that the first 50 percent hadn’t been used it was replaced by 
a new 50 percent—not on top of the old 50 percent, but a new 50 
percent starting from the new base date. 

Mr. Foaarty. That has been extended as is. 

Mr. Arnow. That’s right. The basic authority to reduce 50 per- 
cent of January 1945, levels has been extended consistently through- 
out. The changes have been the spelling out of the escape clause 
in the law, the spelling out of the peril-point procedure in the law, 
protections to make sure that no injury will really come. The 50 
percent is an authority. It is not a mandate to cut by any means 
and one of the big problems in the administration of this act is to 
decide when not to cut, and in many cases, the 50 percent reduction 
has not been made—in some cases the duties haven’t been cut at 
all—specifically because it was the judgment of the committee that 
they would injure. 

Mr. Focarty. You mentioned something the other day about the 
tariff on automobiles. Is there som@thing in the tariff laws, now, 
that allows people like Ford or Genéral Motors or Chrysler Corp. to 
build factories in England, France, and Italy, manufacture these 
cars, bring them into this country and sell them cheaper than they 
can manufacture them over here? 

Mr. Arnow. There is a 10-percent duty on automobiles and that 
is all the law says. The law doesn’t deal with the question of locating 
plants abroad and shipment of products. They would be subject 
to the same duty. 
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Mr. Zempev. I don’t know whether he actually holds a mem- 
bership card. 

Mr. Fogarty. Do you know, Mr. Busbey? 

Mr. Bussey. I don’t know definitely, because I haven’t seen J. 
Lovestone, since 1922. 

I have never heard of him as a union member. He has been very 
active in the trade-union work of different kinds for many years. 

Mr. Fogarty. What happened to Mr. Morse? 

Mr. Zempet. He is the Birestet General of the International Labor 
Organization. 

Mr. Focarry. He is the head of the International Labor Organi- 
zation, with offices in Geneva? 

Mr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bussey. Is that David Morse? 

Mr. Focarry. Yes. He was formerly Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Zempev. He was former Assistant Secretary of Labor for 
International Affairs, and the Under Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. Bussey. That isn’t the man who put the O. K., on John Shaw 
Wheeler? Is he the fellow who fronted for John Shaw Wheeler when 
his loyalty was being questioned? 

Mr. Zempe.. I don’t know the facts of that case. 

Mr. Bussey. As I reeall it, there was a David Morse who had 
quite a part to play in getting John Shaw Wheeler cleared. I will 
check to be sure that it is the right one. 

Mr. Zemret. Mr. Wheeler was in the same organization in the 
military government. 

Mr. Focarry. I don’t think I have any more questions. Do you 
have anything you want to add? 

Mr. Zempe.. No; I believe not. 

Mr. Fogarry. Do you, Mr. Arnow? 

Mr. Arnow. No. 

Mr. Fogarty. Mr. Dodson, what do you think about this? 

Mr. Dopson. Well, I made my statement at the earlier hearings, 
that I thought the Department of Labor certainly bad a place and a 
stake in the review of trade agreements, the raising.and lowering of 
tariffs, insofar as they may have an effect on the employment situation 
of this country. 

Mr. Fogarty. I agree with you on that. 

Mr. Dopson. That is our main reason for being in the trade 
agreements’ program, and I think we should continue to be in it. 

Mr. Fogarty. What do you mean? 

Mr. Dopson. I mean in the tariffs. 

Mr. Focarry. You are not very much in it, at the time. 

Mr. Dopson. We are 1 of the 9 Government agencies participating 
in this interdepartmental conference. 

Mr. Arnow. The reason we requested increases is that when you 
get into a period of negotiations, the work is quite intense. en 
there is no negotiations, we can get along with far less. When you 
are in negotiations, particularly with a country like Japan, it is 
another story. 

Mr. Foearry. Well, I think you can understand my position and 
the position of Mr. Budge, Mr. Busbey and any other Member of 
Congress who comes from a district where unemployment is on the 
increase. It is very difficult for me or any other Member of Congress 
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to justify a decrease in tariff rates, Again, l am not any expert on this 
tariff question, but I did vote against the extension of the reciprocal 
trade agreements back in 1945 and I spoke against it, at that time, on 
the floor. 1 think that same speech could be used, today, in my 
opposition to the findings of the Randall Commission, mainly because 
of the high unemployment that we have in Rhode Island. Many 

eople don’t like to talk about it, but it is more than a recession in 
Rhode Island. Perhaps it isn’t a depression, but it is more than a 
recession, 

Mr. Bussey. I take it the gentleman from Rhode Island is not in 
agreement with the findings of the Randall Commission? 

Mr. Focarry. I made a pretty good speech about it, 1 thought, 
about 7 or 8 weeks ago. It is in the Record. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to inform the gentleman that I will agree 
with him. Iam very unhappy with the Randall Commission findings, 
and do not agree in any way, shape or form. 

Mr. Fogarty. I made practically the same speech in May, I think 
it was, of 1945, that I made here a couple of months ago. It isn’t 
that I changed overnight. I have felt that way for the past 8 or 9 

ears. 
Mr. Bussey. As a matter of fact, I subscribed to the minority 
views that were printed. 

Mr. Fogarty. I believe it was the extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreements prior to 1945 that reduced the tariffs by 50 percent, 
was it? 

Mr. Arnow. That’s right. 

Mr. Focarrty. And then the extension in 1945 allowed the President 
to reduce that another 50 percent? 

Mr. Arnow. 50 percent of the rates in January 1945, and to the 
extent that the first 50 percent hadn’t been used it was replaced by 
a new 50 percent—not on top of the old 50 percent, but a new 50 
percent starting from the new base date. 

Mr. Fogarty. That has been extended as is. 

Mr. Arnow. That’s right. The basic authority to reduce 50 per- 
cent of January 1945, levels has been extended consistently through- 
out. The changes have been the spelling out of the escape clause 
in the law, the spelling out of the peril-point procedure in the law, 
protections to make sure that no injury will really come. The 50 
percent is an authority. It is not a mandate to cut by any means 
and one of the big problems in the administration of this act is to 
decide when not to cut, and in many cases, the 50 percent reduction 
has not been made—in some cases the duties haven’t been cut at 
all—specifically because it was the judgment of the committee that 
they would injure. 

Mr. Focarty. You mentioned something the other day about the 
tariff on automobiles. Is there somthing in the tariff laws, now, 
that allows people like Ford or General Motors or Chrysler Corp. to 
build factories in England, France, and Italy, manufacture these 
cars, bring them into this country and sell them cheaper than they 
can manufacture them over here? 

Mr. Arnow. There is a 10-percent duty on automobiles and that 
is all the law says. The law doesn’t deal with the question of locating 
plants abroad and shipment of products. They would be subject 
to the same duty. 
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Mr. Fogarty. There is something in this tax bill we just passed that 
would give them some break on foreign investments in foreign plants, 
to build plants in foreign countries and then manufacture these so- 
called racing designs of automobiles and bring them back into this 
maroc and sell them more cheaply than they can manufacture them, 

ere. 

Mr. Arnow. I’m not acquainted with the details, but I think it is 
the tax bill that you are referring to, but I don’t know all the details of 
that. I think it goes something like this, though I’m not informed 
on the details, that there is certain relief given to taxation of income 
received from abroad, and with respect to that relief which is given, 
I think there is a stipulation that it cannot be given in certain cases 
where there might be evidence that the income derived from abroad 
is largely derived from sales in the United States, although I am not 
familiar with the details of it. I think it is the tax law that you are 
referring to, Mr. Fogarty. 

Mr. Fogarty. Maybe it is, but it seems to me that we are going 
in for more of these foreign designs. I notice some of our manu- 
facturers here are making models to resemble the foreign makes. [| 
was wondering if, because of the tariff situation, we have more foreign 
cars sold in this country or is it because of the design? Do you know? 

Mr. Arnow. We haven’t had occasion to look into the details of 
the importation in the last couple of years, because the case hasn’t 
come up, but it is my general impression that the imports of foreign 
cars is still very small. 

Mr. Foaarty. The number is very small, but it is increasing. 

Mr. Arnow. Yes, but it is still a very small percentage of the total. 
I don’t think we have heard—the Committee on Reciprocity Informa- 
tion usually receives views and protests from American manufacturers 
about foreign competition. I will check this, but I don’t think we 
have received from any American automobile manufacturer a com- 
plaint about foreign cars being any kind of a problem. 

Mr. Fogarty. Maybe not, bat the fact of the matter is that they 
are making models similar to those that are being imported into this 
country, today, and I don’t think they would be making those models 
unless they were a little bit concerned, would they? Rither that, or 
the people of the country just want that type of an automobile. 

I hate no more questions. 

Mr. Bussey. I would like to report that I contacted the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities regarding Mr. David A. 
Morse, and they informed me that the David Morse at the head of 
ILO in Geneva, Switzerland, is the same David A. Morse that ap- 
peared before the Loyalty Review Board of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion and made a plea for John Shaw Wheeler; and it is my understand- 
ing that it was on the basis of his testimony that Wheeler was made 
eligible for Federal employment after he had been rated ineligible. Of 
course, everyone knows that a couple of years ago he and his wife vol- 
untarily went behind the Iron Curtain to join the Communists. 

I would like to show in the record that, inasmuch as the new As- 
sistant Secretary for the Department of Labor, Mr. Wilkins, has only 
been in office 3 days, all the interrogation was on matters per- 
taining to situations prior to his induction into office, but we will be 
looking forward to hearing more from you next year, Mr. Wilkins. 
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DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF FUNDS TO BE ADVANCED TO DEPARTMENT 


_ Mr. Zempel, who determines the amount of funds necessary to be 
furnished by the FOA and the Department of Labor for use of ILA? 

Mr. Zempeu. Well, it is basically determined by FOA, but there 
is joint planning and consultation regarding it, but the final decision 
on it rests in FOA. 

Mr. Bussey. As long as they will come forward with the money, 
you don’t have any strenuous objections to supplying the personnel 
and cooperating, do you? 

Mr. Zempeu. That is on the assumption that there is a legitimate 
program to be carried on, of course. We have not always agreed 
that certain kinds of projects are things that ought to be done in the 
foreign field; that would be the best way to carry on the activity. 

Mr. Bussey. But in the final analysis they make the decision. 

Mr. Zempe.. In the final analysis they make the decision. On the 
—_ = pyre. we don’t accept funds for projects we don’t believe are 
justified. 

Mr. Bussey. Well, I am rather anxious to get the hearings printed, 
and we have Mrs. Hobby, Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, scheduled for tomorrow morning. While this 
is ending this phase of the hearings on the International Labor Affairs 
Office, I don’t want anyone to be surprised if at a later date we have 
additional hearings on this particular Office. 

If there are no more questions, the committee will stand adjourned. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Arnow subsequently requested that the following be included in 
the record to clarify a phase of the hearings held on March 3: 


When I testified before the House Appropriations Subcommittee on March 3, 
I stated in response to a question from Congressman Budge that the Tariff 
Commission’s report on wool under section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
was before the partment in the normal course of interagency consideration 
having been referred to all the agencies involved in the trade program by the Budget 
Bureau. I further indicated that the Department of Labor had not yet reached a 
conclusion on recommendations it might make to the President. On the following 
day the President issued his decision, turning down the Commission’s recom- 
mendation; on the same day the Budget Bureau notified the Department of Labor 
that, in view of the President’s action, departmental comments were no longer 


needed. 


CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING SOLICITATION OF SUPPORT FOR 
Hieuer APPROPRIATIONS FOR GRANTS TO STATES 


Nors.—Discussion of this matter begins at page 131. 


Marcu 25, 1954. 
Hon. Frep E. Bussey, 
Chairman, Labor-Health, Education and Welfare Subcommittee, 
igs Committee, House of Representatives, 
ashington 25, D. C. 

Dear ConcressMAN Busser: I have been advised by Mr. Robert C. Goodwin, 
Director, Bureau of Employment Security, that during the course of hearings on 
the supplemental appropriation for grants to States covering the costs of admin- 
istering State employment security laws, a question was raised as to the author 
of a telegram directed to State employment security administrative officers on 
May 15, 1953, and which someone referred to you anonymously. 
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On that date in my capacity as president of the Interstate Conference of 
Employment Security Agencies, I sent the following telegram to State admin- 
istrators which is self-explanatory: 

“Appropriation bill reported out committee to House today covering grants 
to States next fiscal year provides basic appropriation 177.3 million covering 
same workload financed 197.1 million total appropriations current year. Bill also 
includes 10 million contingency fund making overall total 187.3 million in contrast 
213.6 million requested by Budget Bureau. Appropriation administration Public 
Law 78 to December 31 also reduced 350,000 below request. For administration 
BES recommended 4.1 million against request 4.45 million. Apparently principal 
reduction in BES appropriation applies to manpower programs. Information 
now available indicates no recommendation by Appropriations Committee where 
required reductions in State programs to be applied. Bill to be considered by 
House May 21. A 10-percent reduction between current total expenditure and 
basie recommendation together with increasing costs of goods and services cannot 
be absorbed without serious harm to program. Urgent that you advise your 
representatives in Congress particularly in the Senate effects of such reduction 
on program in your State. Advise me of action taken.” 

If there is any further information that you desire concerning this matter, will 
you please let me know. 

Very truly yours, 
H. F. Garrett, 
Executive Director, 
Employment Security Agency, State of Idaho. 


7, 1954. 
Mr. H. F. Garrett, 
Executive Director, Interstate Conference of Employment Security Agencies, 
Employment Security Agency, Boise, Idaho. 

Dear Mr. Garrett: Thank you for your letter of March 25, concerning the 
telegram which you sent to each of the State employment security agencies last 
May 15, regarding the action taken by this committee on the 1954 appropriation 
request “Grants to States for unemployment compensation and employment 
security administration.” 

In order that the record concerning this matter may be complete, I would 
appreciate it very much if you would send me the following information: 

(1) By what person and what means was this information transmitted to you 
and where were you at the time? 

(2) From what point was this telegram sent to each of the State employment 
security agencies? 

(3) at was the total cost of sending these telegrams, and from what funds 
was this cost paid? 

It will be very much appreciated if you could give this matter prompt attention, 
since I would like to have all of this information for the committee at the time 
we hold hearings with representatives of the Interstate Conference of Employment 
sence | Agencies sometime shortly after the Easter recess. 


incerely yours, 
Frep E. Bussey, M. C., 
S mittee on Appropriations. 


12, 1954. 
Hon. Frep E. Bussey, M. C. 
Chairman, Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare 
Subcommittee on Appropriations, House of Representatives, 
Washington C. 

Dear ConerREessMAN Bussey: In response to your request of April 7, 1954 
for information concerning the telegram which I sent to State mployment 
security agencies last May 15 regarding developments in connection with the 
pak a for ‘‘Grants to States for unemployment compensation and em- 
ployment security administration,” 
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1. I was officially informed as president of the Interstate Conference of Em- 
| pooreee Security Agencies by the Bureau of Employment Security by telephone. 

received the call at my office in Boise, Idaho. 

2. The telegrams to the State administrators were sent from Boise, Idaho. 

3. The total cost of sending the telegrams was $232.45 and was paid from the 
employment security administrative fund of the State of Idaho. 

All of the steps taken in this matter were in recognition of State responsibility 
in maintaining operating programs under State laws, and, as indicated by the 
telegram, the information was for their use in advising their own representatives 
in Congress of the effects as related to their own State. 

ery truly yours, 
H. F. Garrert, 
Executive Director, 
Employment Security Agency, State of Idaho. 
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